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PART    t 


John  vi.  57-^. 

Then  /aid  Jefus  unto  the  twelve.  Will  ye  alfo  go  away  r 
Then  Simon  Peter  anfwered  him.  Lord,  to  whom  fliaU 
we  go  ?  thou  hqfi  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we 
believe  and  are  Jure  that  thou  aft  that  Chrifty  the  Son  of 
ihe  living  God: 

XN  the  foregoing  palt  of  this  chapter  we  read^ 
that  the  dodrine  of  our  Saviour  had  given  fuch 
offence  to  his  hearers^  that  many  even  of  his  difci- 
pies  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him : 
upon  which  occafion  our  Saviour  put  this  queftion 
to  the  twelve,  fVill ye  alfo  go  away?  To  which  St. 
Peter,  in  the  name  of  all,  made  anfwer.  Lord,  to 
whom  Jkall  we  go  ?  thou  haft  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  believe  and  are  fure  that  thou  art  that 
Chri/i,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  In  this  anfwer 
there  are  three  things  expreffed,  or  implied,  as  the 
ground  of  their  conftancy  and  adherence  to  Chrifty 

I.  The  firft  is.  The  miferable  condition  they 
j(^ould  be  in  if  they  did  forfake  him,  having  no 
other  in  whom  they  could  truft :  Lord,  to  whom 
jiaJlwego? 
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II.  The  fecond  is,  The  excellency  of  has  reli- 
gion^ and  the  certain  means  it  afforded  of  obtain- 
ing that  which  is  the  great  end  of  religion,  a  blelled 
life  after  this :  Tkou  haft  the  words  af  eternal  life. 

III.  The  third  is,  The  authority  and  divine 
commiilion  of  Chriil,  upon  which  their  faith  and 
confidence  were  built :  fVe  believe  and  are  Jure  thai 
thou  art  that  Chrift^  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  To 
believe,  becaufe  we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  deter- 
mine our  belief,  is  a  rational  faith;  and  this  is 
what  is  meant  in'  the  word  lymKafAtv :  fFe  believe, 
becaufe  we  have^  from  the  things  we  have  heard 
and  feen  of  you,  determined  with  ourfelves,  that 
thou  art  the  Chrift,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

Thefe  three  reafons,  which  St.  Peter  gives  for 
adherence  to  Chrifl,  refer  to  as  many  general  prin- 
ciples or  maxims : 

As  firfl,  that  religion^  the  only  means  by  which 
men  can  arrive  at  true  happinefs,  by  which  they 
can  attain  to  the  lall  perfection  and  dignity  of  their 
nature,  does  hot,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
the  world,  depend  on  human  reafonitlg  or  inven- 
tions :  for,  was  this  the  cafe,  we  need  not  to  ga 
from  home  for  religion,  or  to  feek  fafther  than  our 
own  breaft  for  the  means  of  reconciling  durfelves 
to  God,  and  obtaining  his  favolir,  and,  in  confc- 
quence  of  it,  lif6  eternal.  Upon  fuch  fuppofitidn^ 
St.  Peter  argued  very  weakly,  in  faying,  To  whom 
Jhall  we  g6  f  For  to  whom  need  they  go  to  learn 
that  which  they  were  Well  able  to  teach  them- 
felves  ? 

The  fecotid  principle   referred  to  is,  that  the 
great  end  of  religion  is  future  happihe&  \  and  con- 
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fequently  the  beft  religion  is  that  which  will  moft 
forely  direft  us  to  eternal  life.  Upon  this  ground 
St.  Beter  prefers  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift :  Thm  haft 
the  words  of  eternal  life. 

The  third  thing  is,  that  the  authority  and  word 
of  God  is  the  only  fure  foundation  of  religion,  and 
the  only  reafonablc  ground  for  us  to  build  our 
hopes  on.  Thus  St.  Peter  accounts  for  his  confi- 
dence in  the  religion  which  Chrift  tau^ :  We  know 
and  are  fure  thai  thou  art  that  Chrift y  the  Son  of  the 
living  God. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  the  neceifity  of  religion 
ill  general  is  fuppofed ;  and  the  only  quefiion  is, 
from  what  fountain  we  muft  derive  it.  The  dis- 
pute can  only  lie  between  natural  and  revealed  re* 
ligion.  If  nature  be  able  to  direft  us,  it  will  be 
hard  to  juftify  the  wifdom  of  God  in  giving  us  a 
revelation,  fince  the  revelation  can  only  ferve  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  nature  alone  could  well  fi^ 
ply. 

Since  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  has  ihone  through^ 
out  the  world,  nature  has  been  much  improving ; 
we  fee  many  things  clearly,  many  things  which 
reafon  readily  embraces^  which  nevertheleii  the 
world  before  was  generally  a  ftianger  xo.  The 
Gofpel  has  given  us  true  nodoos  of  God  ami  rA 
ourlelvesy  right  conceptions  of  his  hfAioei^  aa<d 
purity,  and  of  the  nature  of  divine  woribip;  it  ItM 
taught  us  a  religbn,  in  the  practice  c4  -mhicii  f^l 
prelent  eaCb  and  comfort,  and  oor  facfet  ^A  f of c^e 
happinefs  and  g^ory,  coofifi ;  tt  has  roocM  m^  ^^ 
latry  and  fuperfiitioo ;  and,  by  ifi.ftrfi/t*a^  >yt^  ^t^  %m 
imuFe  of  God,  and  diicorcsiag  t&  xa  im  mm;^  i^^ 
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omniprefence^  and  infinite  knowledge,  it  lias  fHf^ 
nifhed  us  even  with  principles  of  reafon^  by  which 
we  rejedt  and  condemn  the  rites  and  ceremonies  xnf 
heathenifm  and  idolatry,  and  difcover  wherein  the 
beauty  and  holinefs  of  divine  worfhip  conlift  :  ^or 
the  nature  of  divine  worfhip  muft  be  deduced  from 
\hc  nature  of  God  ;  and  it  is  impoiiible  for  men  to 
pay  a  reafonable  fervice  to  God,  till  they  have  juft 
knd  reafonable  notions  of  him.  But  now,  it  feema^' 
i^his  is  all  become  pure  natura>  religion ;  and  it  is 
to  our  own  reafon  and  underftanding  that  we  are  in-- 
debted  for  the  notion  of  God  and  of  divine  wor(hip : 
and  whatever  elfe  in  religion  is  agreeable  to  our 
reafon,  is  reckoned  to  proceed  entirely  from  it: 
and,  had  the  unbelievers  of  this  age  heard  St.  Pe« 
ter's  piteous  complaint,  Lord,  to  whom  JkaJl  we  go? 
they  would  have  bid  him  go  to  himfelf,  and  confult 
his  own  reafon,  and  there  he  fhould  find  all  that 
tvas  worth  finding  in  religion. 

But  let  us,  if  you  pleafe,  examine  this  pretence, 
and  fee  upon  what  ground  this  plea  of  natural  reli- 
gion can  be  maintained.  If  nature  can  inilru6t  us 
fiifiiciently  in  religion,  we  have  indeed  no  reafon  to 
go  any  where  elfe  j  fo  far  we  are  agreed  :  but  whe- 
ther nature  can  or  no,  is,  in  truth,  rather  a  queftion 
of  faift,  than  mere  fpeculatioh  j  for  the  way  to 
know  what  nature  can  do,  is  to  take  nature  by  it- 
Ifelf,  and  try  its  ftrength  alone.  There  was  a  time 
when  men  had  little  elfe  but  nature  to  go  to  ;  and 
that  is  the  proper  time  to  look  into,  to  fee  what 
mere  an6  unailified  nature  can  do  in  religion. 
Nay,  there  arc  ftill  nations  under  the  fun,  who  arc, 
as  to  religion,  in  a  mere  ftate  of  nature :  the  glad- 
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tidings  of  the  Gofpel  have  not  reached  them,  nor 
have  they  been  blefled,  or  (to  fpeak  in  the  modern 
phrafe)  prejudiced  with  divine  revelations,  which 
we,  lefs  worthy  of  them  than  they,  fo  much  com*- 
plain  of :  in  other  matters  they  are  polite  and  ci- 
vilized; they  are  cunning  traders,  fine  artificers, 
and  in  many  arts  and  fciences  not  unikilful.  Here 
then  we  may  hope  to  fee  natural  religion  in  its  fuU 
perfe Aion ;  for  there  is  no  want  of  natural  reafon, 
nor  any  room  to  complain  of  prejudices  or  prepof- 
feflion :  but  yet,  alas  !  thefe  nations  are  held  in  the 
chains  of  darknefs,  and  given  up  to  the  blindeft 
iuperftition  and  idolatry.  Men  wanted  not  reafon 
l>efore  the  coming  of  Chrift,  nor  opportunity  nor 
inclination  to  improve  it :  arts  and  fciences  had 
long  before  obtained  their  juft  perfection ;  the 
number  of  the  ftars  had  been  counted,  and  their 
motions  ob&rved  and  adjufted;  the  philofophy^ 
oratory,  and  poetry  of  thofe  ages  are  ftill  the  de^ 
light  and  entertainment  of  this.  Religion  was  not 
the  leaft  part  of  their  inquiry ;  they  fearched  all 
the  receifes  of  reafon  and  nature ;  and,  had  it  been 
in  the  power  of  reafon  and  nature  to  iurnifli  men 
with  juft  notions  and  principles  of  religion,  here 
we  fhould  have  found  them :  but,  inftead  of  them^ 
we  find  nothing  but  the  gro0eft  fuperftition  and 
idolatry  ;  the  creatures  of  the  earth  advanced  into 
deities,  and  men  degenerating  and  making  them* 
felves  lower  than  the  beafts  of  the  field.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  corruptions  and  extra- 
vagances of  the  politeft  nations.  Their  religion 
was  their  reproach,  and  the  fervice  they  paid  their 
gods  was  a  difhonour  to  them  and  to  themfelves  % 
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die  moft  facred  part  of  their  devotion  was  the  moft 
•impure ;  and  the  only  thing  that  was  commenda- 
ble in  it  is,  that  it  was  kept  as  a  great  myffceiy  and 
fecrct,  and  hid  under  the  darknefs  of  the  night ; 
and,  was  reafon  now  to  judge,  it  would  approve  of 
nothing  in  this  religion,  but  the  modefty  of  with- 
drawing itfelf  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

This  being  the  cafe  wherever  men  have  been  left 
to  mere  reafon  and  nature  to  direA  them;  what 
fecurity  have  the  great  patrons  of  natural  religioa 
now,  that,  were  they  left  only  to  reafon  and  na^ 
ture,  they  fhould  not  run  into  the  fame  errors  and 
^bfurdities  ?    Have  they  more  reafon  than  thoft 
who  have  gone  before  them  ?   In  all  other  inftances 
nature  is  the  fame  now  that  ever  it  was,  and  we  are 
but  acSbing  over  again  the  fame  part  that  our  an- 
ceftors  adled  before  us  :  wifdom  and  prudence  and 
cunning  are  now  what  they  formerly  were ;  nor 
can  this  age  fhew  human  nature  in  any  one  cha-** 
radler  exalted  beyond  the  examples  which  antiquity 
has  left  us.     Can  we  Ihew  greater  inftances  of  civil 
and  political  wifdom  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
governments  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Are  not  the 
ciyil  laws  of  Rome  ftill  had  in  admiration?   and 
have  they  not  a  place  allowed  them  ftill  in  almdft 
all  kingdoms  ?  Since  then  in  nothing  elfe  we  are 
grown  wifer  than  the  heathen  world,  what  probabi-t 
lity  is  there  that  we  ihould  have  grown  wifer  in  re- 
ligion, if  we  had  been  left,  as  they  were,  to  mere 
reafon  and  nature  ?  To  this  day  there  is  no  altera-* 
tion  for  the  better,  except  only  in  the  countries 
where  the  Gofpel  has  been  preached.     What  fhall 
we  fay  of  the  Chinefe,  a  nation  that  wants  not 
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either  reafon  or  learning,  and  in  fome  parts  of  it 
pretends  to  excel  the  world  ?  They  have  been  daily 
improving  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  every  kind  of 
knowledge  and  fcience ;  but  yet  in  religion  they 
are  ignorant  and  fuperftitious,  and  have  but  very 
little  of  what  we  call  natural  religion  among  them : 
and  what  ground  is  there  to  imagine  that  reafon 
would  have  done  more,  made  greater  difcoveries 
of  truth,  or  more  entirely  fubdued  the  pailions  of 
men,  in  England  or  France,  or  any  other  country 
of  Europe,  than  it  has  in  the  eaftern  or  fouthern 
paits  of  the  world  ?   Are  not  men  as  reafonable 
creatures  in  the  eaft,  as  they  are  in  the  weft  ?  and 
have  not  they  the  fame  means  of  exerciling  and 
improving  their  reafon  too?  Why  then  ihould  you 
think  that  reafon  would  do  that  now  in  this  place, 
which  it  has  never  yet  been  able  to  do  in  any  time 
or  place  whatever  ? 

This  faA  is  fo  very  plain  and  undeniable,  that  I 
cannot  but  think,  that,  would  men  conlider  it  fair- 
ly, they  would  foon  be  convinced  how  much  they 
are  indebted  to  the  revelation  of  the  Grofpel,  evei^ 
for  that  natural  religion  which  they  fo  fondly  boaft 
of :  for  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  there  is  fo  much 
reafon,  fuch  clear  natural  religion,  in  every  country 
where  the  Gofpel  is  profefled,  and  fo  little  of  both 
every  where  elfe  ? 

But  is  there  then,  you  will  fay,  no  fuch  thing 
as  natural  religion  ?  Does  not  St.  Paul  lay  the  hea- 
then world  under  condemnation  for  not  attending 
to  the  dictates  of  it  ?  Becaufe^  fays  he,  that  which 
may  he  known  of  God  is  manifeft  in  them ;  for  God 
hath  Jhiwed  it  unto  them.     For  the  invifible  things 
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pfhim  from  the  creation  ef  the  world  are  clearly  Jeen, 
being  underfiood  by  the  things  that  are  made^  evm. 
fits  eternal  power  and  godhead  \  fo  that  they  are 
without  excufe:  becatife  th^t^  when  they  knew  God^ 
ihey  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful^ 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  faoli/k 
heart  was  darkened.  TrofeJJing  themfelves  to  be  wi/e^ 
they  became  fools ;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  un^ 
corruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
.  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beqfts,  and  creeping 
fhings.-^A  fad  account  this  of  the  ilate  of  religion 
in  the  l>eathen  worlds  and  a  manifefl  proof  how 
piuch  nature  ftands  in  need  of  aiCilance !  What 
we  learQ  from  St.  Paul  is  plainly  this  ;  That,  notr 
withi^anding  the  care  which  God  had  taken  to  dif-^ 
play  the  evidences  of  his  own  being  and  godhead 
}n  every  worjc  of  the  creation,  fo  that  men  could 
not  but  have  a  notion  of  the  Deity ;  yet,  fo  little 
f!id  they  profit  by  that  knowledge,  that  it  ferved 
only  to  render  them  inexcufable  in  their  fuperfti-> 
tion  and  idolatry:  for,  when  they  knew  God,  (as 
indeed  all  the  heathen  world  had  a  notion  of  a  fu- 
preme  Being,)  yet  they  glorified  him  not  as  Godi 
^t  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an 
image  made  like  wito  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds ^ 
qnd  four-footed  beafts,  and  creeping  things.  And  was 
not  nature  an  excellent  guide  to  follow,  that  thua 
ftumbled  at  the  very  threfhold ;  and,  having  from 
natural  reafon  the  notion  of  a  fupreme  Deity„ 
fought  to  find  him  among  the  four-footed  beafts 
and  creeping  things  of  the  earth  ?  Can  you  fay 
what  it  was  that  thus  debafed  the  reafon  and  un- 
derftanding  of  mankind  ?   What  evil  was  it  that 
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lad  difFufed  itfelf  through  the  whole  race^  and  fp 
X)irefled  their  fenfes,  that  feeing  ihey  did  mot  fer^ 
eive,  and  hearing  they  did  not  underhand?  Or,  do 
jou  think  that  you  alone  are  exempt -from  this 
rommon^  this  univerfal  blindnefs^  and  that  the 
ame  reafon  and  nature^  that  hitherto  have  mi£- 
^ided  all  the  world  into  error  and  idolatry^  would 
ead  you^  out  of  the  common  road^  into  truth  and 
pure  religion  ? 

Is  it  not.  the  Utmoft  prefumption  to  think  thus, 
md  to  imagine  that  we  alone  are  able  to  furmount 
:he  difficulties  which  all  the  world  before  us  has 
funk  under  ?  And  yet  thus  every  man  muft  thinks 
Nho  fets  up  natural  religion  in  opposition  to  reve* 
ation  :  for  has  mere  nature  ever  yet,  in  any  one 
part  of  the  world,  extricated  itfelf  from  error  ?  Do 
:he  iiations  of  old,  or  thofe  whieh  now  are,  afford 
iny  inflance  of  this  kind  ?  But  ftill  you  think  that 
lature  is  fufficient  to  diredl  you ;  and  what  elfe  is 
this  but  to  diftinguilh  yourfelf  from  all  the  worlds 
is  if  you  only  were  privileged  againft  the  common 
failings  and  corruptions  of  mankind  ? 

But  you  will  fay,  Are  there  not  complete  fchemes 
of  natural  religion  drawn  from  principles  and  axi- 
oms of  reafon,  without  calling  in  the  help  of  reve- 
lation ?  and  are  they  not  evident  demonflrations 
that  nature  is  able  to  furniih  us  with  a  religion 
that  is  pure  and  holy,  and  agreeable  to  the  divine 
attributes  ?  Allow  this ;  but  let  us  then  be  inform- 
ed how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  never  any  fyftem  of 
this  pure  religion  was  in  ufe  and  practice  in  any 
nation,  or  indeed  ever  fully  difcovered,  till  the 
pofpel  had  enlightened  the  world.   You  may  boaft 
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of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  fome  few  others  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  tell  us  perhaps  of  their  great 
attainments  upon  the  ftrength  of  mere  reafon.  Be 
it  fo.  But  what  is  this  to  the  prefent  queftion? 
Muil  millions  in  every  age  of  the  world  be  left  in 
ignorance,  becaufe  five  or  fix  among  them  may 
happen  to  extricate  themfelves  ?  Would  it  be  rca^ 
fonable  to  fuffer  a  whole  nation  to  perifh  without 
help  in  a  plague,  becaufe  fome  few  were  not  tainted 
with  the  diftemper  ?  Or,  will  you  fay  all  men  arc 
feven  feet  high,  becaufe  we  fee  now-and-tlien  fome 
who  arc  ? 

I  queftion  not  but  the  wife  Creator  of  the  world 
formed  us  for  his  own  fervice,  and  that  he  gave  us 
whatever  was  rcquifitc  either  to  the  knowledge  or 
the  performance  of  our  duty :  and  that  there  are 
flill  in  nature  the  feeds  and  principles  of  religion, 
however  buried  under  the  rubbifh  of  ignorance  and 
fuperfHtion,  I  as  little  queftion.  But  what  was  it, 
I  befeech  you, '  that  opprefTed  this  light  of  reafon 
and  nature  for  fo  many  ages  ?  and  what  is  it  that 
has  now  fet  it  free  ?  Whatever  the  diftemper  was, 
nature  plainly  wanted  afliftance,  being  unable  to 
difengage  herfelf  from  the  bonds  and  fetters  in 
which  fhe  was  held :  we  may  difagree  perhaps  in 
finding  a  name  for  this  evil,  this  general  corruption 
of  nature  ;  but  the  thing  itfelf  is  evident ;  the  im- 
potence of  nature  ftands  confeiTed ;  the  blindnefs, 
the  ignorance  of  the  heathen  world  are  too  plain  a 
proof  of  it.  This  general  corruption  and  weaknefs 
of  nature  made  it  neceilary  that  religion  fhould  be 
reftored  by  fome  other  means^  and  that  men  fhould 
have  other  helps  to  refort  to,  beddes  their  own 
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flieogth  and  reaUbn.  And^  if  natural  religion  » 
indeed  arriTed  to  that  ftate  of  perfedion  fo  much 
boafted  of^  it  g^es  a  ftrong  tefiimony  to  the  Go£» 
pel,  and  eridently  proves  it  to  be  an  adequate  re- 
medy and  fupport  ag^nft  the  evil  and  comiptioft 
of  nature.  For,  where  the  Gofpel  prevails,  nature 
is  reftoied;  and  reafon,  delivered  from  bondage 
by  grace,  fees  and  approves  what  is  holy,  juft,  and 
pure :  for  what  elfe  can  it  be  afcribed  to,  but  the 
power  of  the  Grofpel,  that,  in  every  nation  thai: 
names  the  name  of  Chrift,  even  reafon  and  nature 
fee  and  condemn  the  follies,  which  others  fKU,  for 
want  of  the  (ame  help,  are  held  in  fubje6lion  to  ? 

Can  this  truth  be  evaded  or  denied  ?  And  what 
a  return  then  do  we  make  for  the  bleifing  we  have 
received  ?  and  how  defpitefuUy  do  we  treat  the 
Grofpel  of  Chrift,  to  which  we  owe  that  clear  light 
even  of  reafon  and  nature  which  we  now  enjoy, 
when  we  endeavour  to  fet  up  reafon  and  nature  in 
oppofition  to  it  ?  Ought  the  withered  hand,  which 
Chrift  has  reftored  and  made  whole,  to  be  lifted  up 
againft  him  ?  or  fhould  the  dumb  man's  tongue, 
juft  loofened  from  the  bonds  of  filence,  blafpheme 
the  power  that  fet  it  free  ?  Yet  thus  fooUfhly  do 
we  fin,  when  we  make  natural  religion  the  engine 
to  batter  down  the  Gofpel ;  for  the  Gofpel  only 
could,  and  only  has  reftored  the  religion  of  nature : 
and  therefore  there  is  a  kind  of  parricide  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  an  infidelity  heightened  by  the  aggra- 
vating circumftance  of  imnatural  bafenefs  and  dif- 
ingenuity. 

Nor  will  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  be  much 
greater  than  the  wifdom  and  the  piety  of  it ;  for^ 
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fiffhtn  once  nature  leaves  her  faithful  guide,  the 
/Gofpel  of  Cbrift,  it  will  be  as  unable  to  fupport 
itielf  againft  error  and  fuperflition,  as  it  was  to  de- 
liver itfelf  from  them,  and  will  by  degrees  &11  back 
into  its  original  blindnefs  and  corruption.  Ilad 
you  a  view  of  the  difputes  that  arife  even  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  it  would  (hew  yoa 
.what  the  end  will  be ;  for  the  wanderings  of  human 
Teafon  are  infinite.  Under  the  Gofpel  difpenfation 
we  have  the  immutable  word  of  God  for  the  fup- 
port of  our^faith  and  hope.  We  know  in  whom  we 
have  believed;  in  him»  who  can  neither  deceive^ 
nor  be  deceived ;  and,  poor  as  our.fervices  are,  we 
juive  his  word  for  it,  that  our  labour  of  love  (hall 
Dot  be  forgotten.  But  to  them  who  rely  on  nature 
only,  it  is  not  evident,  nor  can  it  be,  whether  any 
future  reward  fhall  attend  their  religious  fenace» 
Well  therefore  did  St.  Peter  fay  to  Chrift,  Thau  hajk 
the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  for  no  other  religion  can 
give  any  fecurity  of  life  and  happinefs  to  its  vota^ 
/ies.  Whither  then  fhall  we  go  from  Chrifl:,  or  to 
.whom  fhall  we  feek  for  fuccour,  fince  he  only  has 
Khi  words  of  eternal  life  ? 
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JL  HE  fecond  thing  to  be  confidered  is»  that  the 
excellency  of  religion  coniifts  in  affording  certain 
means  of  obtaining  eternal  life. 

Religion  is  founded  in  the  principles  of  reafon 
and  nature ;  and^  without  fiippofing  this  foundation, 
it  would  be  as  rational  an  a<ft  to  preach  to  horfes 
as  to  men.  A  man^  who  has  the  ufe  of  reafon^ 
cannot  confider  his  condition  and  circumilances  in 
this  worlds  or  refleA  upon  his  notions  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  fenfe  he  feels  in  himfelf  that  he  is  an 
accountable  creature  for  the  good  or  evil  he  does, 
without  afking  himfelf,  how  he  came  into  this 
world,  and  for  what  purpofe,  and  to  whom  it  is  that 
he  is,  or  poffibly  may  be,  accountable.  When,  hy 
tracing  hi^  own  being  to  the  original,  he  finds  that 
there  is  one  fupreme  all-wife  caufe  of  all  things  i 
when  by  experience  he  fees^  that  this  world  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  the  place  for  taking  a  juft  and  ade- 
quate account  of  the  a(5lions  of  men ;  the  prcfump- 
tibn  that  there  is  another  fkate  after  this,  in  which 
men  fhall  live,  grows  fbongand  alitioft  irreliftible  r' 
when  -he  coiifiders  farther  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
ntturev^with  rcfpeft  to  futurity,  the  fear  of  death 
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common  to  all,  the  delire  of  continuing  In  being 
which  never  forfakes  us ;  and  refledls  for  what  ufc 
^nd  purpoft  thefis  firong  impreffions  were  given  us 
by  the  Author  of  nature  ;  he  cannot  help  conclud- 
ing that  man  was  made  not  merely  to  a<5t  a  fhort 
part  upon  the  ftage  of  this  world,  but  that  there  is 
another  and  more  iafling  ftate,  to  which  he  bears' 
relation.  And  from  hence  it  muft  neceflarily  fol- 
low, that  his  rehgion  muft  be  formed  on  a  view  of 
fecuring  a  future  happinefs. 

Since  then  the  end  that  men  propofe  to  them-* 
ielves  by  religion  is  fucb^  it  will  teach  uis  whercitf 
the  true  excellency  of  religion  conlifts*  If  eternal 
life  and  future  happinefs  are  what  we  aim  at^  that 
will  be  the  beft  religion^  which  will  moft  certainly' 
lead  us  to  eternal  life  and  future  happinefs :  and  it 
will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  compare  religions  together 
in  any  other  refpe<^s^  which  h^e  no  relation  ta 
this  end. 

Let  us  then  by  this  rule  examine  the  preten« 
lions  of  revelation^  and,  as  we  go  along,  com- 
pare it  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  natural  religion, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  judge^  to  whom  we  ought 
to  go. 

Eternal  life  and  happinefs  are  out  of  our  power 
to  give  ourfelves,  or  to  obtain  by  any  ftrength  an<L 
£brce,  or  any  policy  or  wifdom.  Could  our  own 
arm  refcue  us  from  the  jaws  of  death  and  the  pow* 
ers  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs  $  could  we  fet  opea 
the  gates  of  heaven  for  ourfelves,  and  enter  in  .tfi^ 
take  pofieflion  of  life  and  glory ;  we  ihould  want 
no  inllru6lions  or  aififtances  from  religion.;  fioce 
lyhat  St.  Peter  faid  of  Chrift  every  maa  might  ap^ 
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ply  to  himfelf,  and  fay^  /  have  the  wards,  or  meams, 
of  eternal  life. 

But,  fince  we  have  not  this  power  of  life  and 
death ;  and  fince  there  is  One  who  has^  who  go- 
yerneth  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earthy  who  is 
over  all  God  bleifed  for  evermore ;  it  neceiTarily 
follows,  that  either  we  muft  have  no  ihare  or  lot  in 
the  glories  of  futurity,  or  elfe  that  we  muft  obtain 
them  from  God,  and  receive  them  as  his  gift  and 
favour:  and  confequently,  if  eternal  life  be  the 
end  of  religion^i  and  likewife  the  gift  of  God,  reli- 
gion can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  means  proper  to 
be  made  ufe  of  by  us  to  obtain  of  God  this  moft 
excellent  and  perfedl  gift  of  eternal  life :  for^  if 
eternal  life  be  the  end  of  religion^  religion  mufl  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life  ;  and^  if  eternal 
life  can  only  be  had  from  the  gift  of  God,  reli- 
gion muft  be  the  means  of  obtaining  this  gift  from 
God. 

And  thus  far  all  religions,  that  ever  have  ap^ 
peared  in  the  world,  have  agreed :  the  queftion  has 
never  yet  been  made  by  any,  whether  God  is  to  be 
applied  to  for  eternal  happinefs,  or  no ;  but  every 
fe6l  has  placed  its  excellency  in  this^  that  it  teaches 
the  propereft  and  moft  efiedlual  way  of  making 
this  application.  Even  natural  religion  pretends  to 
no  more  than  this  ;  it  claims  not  eternal  life  as  the 
right  of  nature,  but  as  the  right  of  obedience,  and 
of  obedience  to  Grod,  the  Lord  of  nature :  and  the 
difpute  between  natural  and  revealed  religion  is 
not,  whether  God  is  to  be  applied  to  for  eternal 
happinefs ;  but  only,  whether  nature  or  revelation 
caii  beft  teach  us  how  to  make  this  supplication. 
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Prayers^  and  praifes^  and  rqpentance  for  fins  paft» 
are  a6ts-  of  devotion,  which  nature  pretends  to  in- 
ftruA  and  dire  A  us  in.  But  why  does  (he  teach  us 
to  pray,  to  praife,  or  to  repent,  but  that  fhe  efteems 
one  to  be  the  proper  method  of  expreffing  our 
wants,  the  other  of  exprefling  our  gratitude,  and 
the  third  of  making  atonement  for  iniquity  and 
ofiences  againft  God  ?  In  all  thefe  aAs  reference  is 
had  to  the  overruling  power  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
they  amount  to  this  confeflion,  that  the  iiplhot  of 
all  religion  is  to  pleafe  God  in  order  to  make  our- 
felves  happy .^ 

This  will  ihew  us  what  muf):  necelfarily  be  un« 
derftood  by  any  perfon*s,  or  by  any  religion*8, 
having  the  words  of  eternal  life :  for,  fince  eternal 
life  can  only  be  had  by  pleafing  God,  no  perfon, 
no  religion,  can  be  faid  to  have  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life  upon  any  other  account,  than  becaufe  it 
teaches  and  enables  us  fo  far  at  lead  to  pleafe  Grod, 
as  to  obtain  eternal'  life  from  him. 

If  we  confider  God  as  the  ruler  of  this  world  as 
well  as  of  the  next,  religion  indeed  will  be  as  he- 
cefTary  a  means  of  obtaining  the  blelGngs  of  this 
life,  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  But  this  will 
make  no  alteration  in  the  nature  of  religion  :  for^^ 
if  the  bleffings  of  this  life  are  the  gift  of  God,  they 
muft  be  obtained  by  pleafing  Grod ;  aiid  the  fame 
fervices  mufi:  entitle  us  to  the  bleflings  of  this  life 
'  and  of  the  next,  unlefs  you  ^an  fuppofe  that  there' 
are  different  ways  of  pleafing  God;  one  way  to 
pleafe  him,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bleffingis  of  this 
world ;  and  another,  in  order  to  obtain'  the  blef* 
fings  6f  heaven. 
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From  this  account  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  plealing  Grod,  ajid  ferv- 
ing  him  acceptably^  (I  fpeak  of  religion  now  con* 
fidered  only  as  a  rule^)  there  are  fome  confequences 
which  naturally  follow,  that  may  be  of  great  fer^ 
vice  to  us  in  directing  us  in  our  choice  of  religion. 

Firft  then ;  Since  it  is  the  perfection  of  rel^on 
to  inftruA  us  how  to  pleafe  God;  and  fince  to 
pleafe  God,  and  to  adl  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  are  but  one  and  the  fame  thing;  itneceflarily 
follows,  that  muft  be  the  moft  perfect  religion, 
which  does  moft  perfe(5lly  inftrudl  us  in  the  know-* 
ledge  of  the  will  of  God.  Allow  then  Nature  to 
have  all  the.  advantages  that  ever  the  greateft  par 
trons  of  natural  religion  laid  claim  to  on  her  be*: 
half ;  allow  Reafon  to  be  as  clear,  as  uncorrupted, 
as  unprejudiced,  as  .even  our  fondeftwifhes  would 
make  it ;  yet  ftill  it  can.  never  be  fuppofed,  that 
Nature  and  Reafon,  in  .all  their  glory,  can  be  able  to 
know  the  will  of  God  fo  well  as  he  himfelf  knows 
it :  and  therefpre,  ihould  God  ever  make  a  decla* 
ratipn  of  his  will,  that  declaration  muft,  according 
to  the  nature  and  neceflity  of  the  thing,  be  a  more. 
perfeA  rule  for  religion,  than  reafon  and  nature 
can.  pollibly  furniih  us  with.  Had  we  the  wifdom 
and  reafon  of  cherubims  and  feraphims  to  direct 
us  in  the  worfhip  and  fervice  of  our  Maker,  never- 
thelefs  if  would  be  our  higheft  wifdom,  as  it  is 
theirs,  to  fubmit  to  his  laws,  that  is,  tp  the  declara- 
tions of  his  will. 

Secondly ;  From  hence  it  appears,  how  ex- 
tremely wrong  it  is  to  compare  natural  religion  and 
revelation  toget|ier,  in. order. to  inqpre  which  U. 
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preferable  i  for  it  is  neither  more  nor  leCs  thmn  in- 
quiring, whether  we  know  Grod*8  will  better  thu 
he  himCelf  knows  it.  Falfe  revelations  are  ro  rcft- 
lations ;  and  therefore  to  prefer  natuMl  peHgioa 
before  fuch  pretended  revelations,  is  only  to  reyeft 
a  forgery  :  but  to  fuppofe  that  there  is^  or  may  be, 
a  true  revelation,  and  yet  to  fay  that  natural  reli- 
gion is  a  better  guide,  is  to  fay  that  we  are  wife 
than  God,  and  know  better  how  to  pleafe  iuoi 
without  his  directions  than  with  them.  tJpen  tfaii 
ftate  of  the  cafe  then,  a  revelation  muft  be  en- 
tirely reje^^ed  as  a  forgery,  or  entirely  lubflMtled 
to ;  and  the  only  debate  between  natural  fetigiiMi 
and  revelation  mufk  be,  whether  we  really  have  a 
revelation,  or  no;  and  not  whether  revelacioB  or 
nature  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  beft  «nd 
fureft  foundation  of  religion :  which  difpute  bat  in 
becomes  our  condition,  and  is  a  vain  attempt  to 
exalt  ourfelves  and  our  own  realbn  above  every  fimg 
that  is  called  God. 

Since  then  revelation,  confidered  as  fuch»  muft 
needs  be  the  fureft  guide  in  religion,  every  reafoa* 
able  man  is  bound  to  confider  the  pretenfions  of 
revelation,  when  offered  to  him  ;  for  no  man  caQ 
juftify  himfelf  in  relying  merely  on  natural  reli- 
gion, till  he  has  fatisfied  himfelf  that  no  better  4ft* 
regions  are  to  be  had.  For,  iince  it  is  the  bufinds 
of  religion  to  pleafe  God,  is  it  not  a  very  natural 
and  a  very  reafenable  inquiry  to  make,  whether 
God  has  any  where  declared  what  will  pleafe  him } 
at  leaft,  it  is  reasonable  when  we  are  ^called  to  this 
inquiry,  by  having  a  revelation  tendered  to  m^ 
iupported  by  fiich  evidence,  which,  though  it  may 
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be  eaiily  rejected  without  reafon^  ytt  to  renfim  will 
rver  iapprove  itfelf. 

But  the  inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  any  parti- 
Hdar  revelatiota  is  excluded  by  thofe  who  argue 
igainft  all  revelation  a  priori,  as  being  incoafiftent 
ilrith  the  wifiiom  of  Grod.  What  they  &y  amounts 
to  this;  That  Gk)d^  having  given  us  ftafon^  has 
bound  us  to  €>bey  the  dictates  of  reafon^  and  tied 
liimfelf  down  to  judge  us  by  that  rule,  and  that 
Mly :  to  fuppofe  otherwife,  they  imagine,  would 
be  to  maintain  that  God  gave  us  an  imperfect  rule 
It  firft,  and  which  winted  to  be  mended ;  a  thing, 
tbey  imagine,  inconfiiftent  with  his  wifdom :  and, 
(he  rule  of  reafqn  being  fufficient,  all  revelation, 
they  judge,  muft  be  ufelels  and  impertinent,  and 
Gonfequently  can  never  derive  itfelf  from  Gpd. 
But,  as  it  is  too  a{^rent  to  be  denied,  that  reafon 
liid  natural  religion  never  did  in  any  age  univer- 
[ally  prevail ;  to  help  out  the  argument,  it  is  fiur- 
ther  fuppofed,  that  whatever  happens  in  the  world 
lis  agreeable  to  the  original  deiign  of  God,  and 
:onfequently,  that  thofe  who  have  leaft  of  reafon 
u)d  natural  religion  are  in  the  ftate  for  which  God 
defigned  them  ;  and,  if  fo,  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
I  revelation  fhould  be  ^ven,  to  take  men  out  of 
that  fhite  in  which  God  originally  deligned  to  place 
^hem. 

This  is  the  futb  of  the  argument  againft  revela- 
ioh  tf  priori :  to  confider  it  particularly  will  take 
SDore  time  thati  can  be  allowed :  but  in  brief  we 
fnay  obferve, 

I .  That  to  argue,  fxom  the  perfe(5lion  of  human 
rafon,  that  we  are  difcfaarged  from  receiving  any 
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new  laws  from  God,  is  inconliftent  with  as  clear  a 
principle  of  reafon  as  any  whatever,  and  which  ne« 
ceilarily  arifes  from  the  relation  between  God  and 
man  ;  which  is,  that  the  creature  is  bound  to  obey 
the  Creator,  in  which  way  foever  his  will  is  made 
known  to  him :  and  this  furely  is  true  with  refped 
to  the  higheft  order  of  beings,  as  well  as  to  the 
loweft  ;  for  this  plea,  now  made  for  human  reafon, 
would  be  prefumptuous  in  the  mouth  of  an  angel, 
and  inconliftent  with  the  fubjedtion  he  owes  to 
God. 

2.  As  to  the  perfection  of  human  reafon^  it  can- 
not bd,  nor,  I  fuppofe,  will  it  be  maintained,  that 
human  reafon  is  abfolutely  perfedi ;  and  therefore 
the  meaning  muft  be,  that  reafon  is  relatively  per- 
fed,  confidered  as  the  rule  of  our  obedience.    But 
this  is  true  only  upon  fuppolition  that  reafon  is  the 
only  rule  of  our  obedience ;  for,  if  there  be  any 
other  rule  beiides,  mere  reafon  cannot  be  the  per- 
fect rule  of  our  obedience  :  and  therefore  this  ar- 
gument is  really  begging  the  thing  in  queftion ; 
for  it  fuppofes  there  is  no  other  rule  but  reafon,, 
which  is  the  thing  not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  to  be 
proved.     As  much  may  be  faid  for  every  law,  as  is 
laid  in  this  cafe  for  human  reafon  :  every  law,  be^ 
ing  the  only  law  in  the  cafe,  is  a  perfeA  rule  for 
the   fubjedt's    obedience,    becaufe  the  fubjedl  is 
bound  to  no  more  than  the  law  requires :  but,  if 
the  law  be  amended  and  enlarged  by  the  fame  au* 
thority  that  made  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  perfeA  rule 
of  obedience ;   but,  to  make  it  fuch,  it  muft  be 
taken  jointly  with  the  corredtions  and  enlargements 
made  by  the  proper  authority. 
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3.  Hence  it  follows^  that  to  alter  or  add  to  a  law 
once  confidered  as  a  perfeA  rale  of  obedience^ 
when  an  alteration  of  circumftances  requires  it,  is 
neither  ufelei^  nor  impertinent^  but  oftentimes  the 
effe <ft  of  wifdom  and  neceffity. 

4.  To  fay  that  revelation  b  unneceffary,  becaufe 
reafon  is  a  perfe&  rale,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
affirm  that  thofe  who  have  but  an  imperfect  ufe  of 
reafon  have  no  need  of  revelation^  is  a  manifefi: 
contradiiSlion :  to  fay  farther^  that  thofe  who  are 
in  fuch  a  flate  that  actually  they  4o  not  obey  the 
laws  of  reafon,  and,  morally  fpeaking,  cannot  obey, 
are  neverthelefs  in  fuch  a  fbite  as  God  intended 
they  ihould  be  in,  is  not  qnly  making  God  the 
author  of  evil,  but  it  is  afcribing  to  him  two  incon- 
iiftent  intentions  :  for  to  argue  that  God  gave  men 
reafon  to  be  the  rule  of  their  obedience^  is  fup-* 
poiing  that  his  original  intention  is^  that  men 
fhould  obey  reafon ;  to  argue  at  the  fame  time  that 
thofe  who  live  in  difobedience  to  this  law  are  in 
the  ftate  which  God  intended  them  to  be  in,  is  to 
fuppofe  that  God  intended  the  law  fhould  be  obey- 
ed, and  not  obeyed,  at  the  fame  time.  But  to 
return  : 

We  are  not  now  arguing  in  behalf  of  any  parti- 
cular revelation,  which  may  be  trae  or  falfe  for  any 
tiling  that  has  hitherto  been  faid  :  but  this  I  urge^ 
that  revelation  is  the  fureft  foundation  of  religion ; 
and  this  wants  no  other  proof  than  an  explication 
of  the  terms  :  religion,  confidered  as  a  rule,  is  the 
knowledge  of  ferving  and  pleafing  God :  revelation 
is  the  declaration  of  God,  how  he  would  be  ferved, 
and  what  will  pleafe  him :  and,  unlefs^e  know 
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what  will  pteife  God  better  than  he  htmfelf  does, 
reveldtien  muft  be  the  beft  rule  to  fenre  and  pleafe 
God  by^  that  is,  it  tnuft  be  the  beft  religion. 

From  hence  then,  I  fay,  it  is  incumbent  on  everj 
man  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  upon  every  one  wbo 
judges  for  himfelf  in  the  choice  of  his  religion^  firft 
to  inquire  whether  there  be  ^  revelation^  or  ao$ 
nor  can  the  precepts  of  natural  rdigion  lingly  be 
drawn  into  qtieftion^  till  it  is  firft  certain  that  dbeio 
is  no  revelation  to  diredl  us :  and  tbcpefore  thene 
can  be  no  comparifon  ftated  generally  between  nir 
tural  and  revealed  rdigion^  in  order  to  detenBine 
our  choice  between  them ;  becaufe  the  revdbatioD 
muft  be  firft  rejected  before  natural  religicm  cu 
pretend  to  the  fole  dire6):ion. 

And  yet  this  is  the  beaten  path  that  unbelievwl 
tread :  they  confider  in  genen^  that  revelation  H 
fubjeA  to  many  uncertaintiiss.;  it  may  be  a.  chm 
at  firft,  or  it  may  be  cornipted' afterwards,  and  not 
faithfully  handed  down  to  them;  but  in  natural 
religion  there  can  be  no  cheat,  becaufe  in  that 
every  man  judges  for  himfelf,  and  i»  bound  to  no^ 
thing  but  what  is  agreeabte  to  the  di(ftale»  o^*  rea^ 
fon  and  his  own  mind:  and  upon  thefe  gdnetal 
views  they  rejeft  all  revelations  -whatever,  and  ad- 
here to  natural  religion  as  the  faf^r  guide,  ^t 
attend  to  the  confequence  of  this  reafoning,  which 
is  this ;  that,  becaufe  there  may  be  a  falfe  revelli* 
tion,  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  true  one:-  foi^i 
unlefs  this  confequence  be  juft,  they  are  inexcnfll^ 
ble  in  rejeding  all  rev^ations,  becaufe  of  the  un» 
certainties  which  may  attend  them. 
'But  how  to  apply  what  has  been  faid  to  the 
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ChrrftiaQ  revelation :  it  has  fuch  pretences^  at  leafl-^/ 
as  may  make  it  worthy  of  a  particular  confidera- 
tion  :  it  pretends  to  come  from  heaven ;  to  have 
been  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God ;  to  have  beea 
confirmed  by  imdeniable  miracles  and  prophecies  v 
to  have  been  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Chrift  and 
his  Apoilles^  who  died  in  aiTerting  its  truth.  It 
can  ihew  likewrfe  an  innumerable  company  of  mar- 
tyrs and  confeflbrs :  its  do<Slrines  are  pure  and 
holy^  its  precepts  juft  and  righteous^ ;  its  worihip' 
is  a  reasonable  iervice,  refined  from  the  cnois  of 
idolatry  and  fuperftition,  and  fpiritual  like  the  God 
who  is  the  objed  of  it :  it  ofiers  the  aid  and  aifift- 
ance  of  heaveg  to  the  weaknefs  of  nature ;  which- 
makes  the  religion  of  the  Gofpel  to  be  as  pradti* 
cable  as-  it  is  reafonable:  it  promifes  infinite  re- 
wards to*  obedience^  and  threatens  eternal  puniilw 
ment  to  obftinate  offenders  i  which  makes  it  of  the 
utmofl:  confequeiice  to  us  ibberly  to  confider  it, 
fince  every  one  who  rejeAs  it  flukes  his  own  foul 
againft  the  truth  of  it. 

Are  thefe  fiich  pretences  as  are  to  be  turned  off 
with  gpneral  and  loofe  obje(5lions  ?  Becaufe  mira- 
cles may  be  pretended,  ihall  not  the  miracles  of 
Chrift  be  confidered,  which  were  not  fo  much  as 
queftioned  by  the  adverfaries  of  the  Gofpel  in  the 
firft  ages  ^  Becaufe  there  may  be  impoftors,  fhall 
Chrift  be  rejected,  whofe  life  was  innocence,  and 
free  from  any  fufpicion  of  private  defign,  and  who- 
died  to  feal  the  truths  he  had  delivered  ?  Becaufe 
there  have  been  cheats  introduced  by  worldly  men, 
endeavouring  to  make  a  gain  of  godlineis,  (hall  the- 
Gofpel  be  fiifpedted^  that  in  every  pag0  declares 
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againft  the  world,  againft  the  pleafures,  the  riches, 
the  glories  of  it ;  that  labours  no  one  thing  more 
than  to  dniw  off  the  afFedlions  from  things  below, 
and  to  raife  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
Ind  fpiritual  delights  ? 

But,  whether  you  will  coniider  it,  or  no;  yet 
there  is  fuch  a  call  to  you  to  coniider  it,  as  moft 
render  your  negleA  inexcufable.  You  cannot  iky 
you  want  inducement  to  coniider  it,  when  you  fee 
it  entertained  by  men  of  all  degrees.  The  Gofpd 
does  not  make  fo  mean  a  figure  in  the  world  as  to 
juftify  your  contempt  of  it :  the  light  fhines  forth 
in  the  world,  whether  you  will  receive  it,  or  no  ;  if 
you  receive  it  not,  the  confequenc#  is  upon  your 
own  foul,  and  you  muft  anfwer  it. 

Were  men  lincere  in  their  profeflions  of  religion, 
or  even  in  their  defires  of  (alvation  and  immorta- 
lity, the  controveriies  in  religion  would  foon  take  a 
new  turn :  the  only  queilion  would  be,  whether  the 
Grofpel  were  true,  or  no.  We  fhould  have  no  rea- 
foning  againft  revelation  in  general ;  for  it  is  im- 
pofRble  that  a  lincerely  religious  man  fhould  not 
wiih  for  a  revelation  of  God's  will,  if  there  be  not 
one  already:  we  fhould  then  fee  another  kind  of 
induilry  ufed  in  fcarching  the  truths  of  God,  which 
are  now  overlooked,  becaufe  men  have  lofl  their 
regard  for  the  things  which  make  for  their  falva- 
tion.  Were  the  Gofpcl  but  a  title  to  an  eftate, 
there  is  not  an  infidel  of  them  all  who  would  fit 
down  contented  with  his  own  general  reafohings 
againft  it :  it  would  then  be  thought  worth  look- 
ing into ;  its  proofs  would  be  confidered,  and  a  juft 
weight  allowed  them  :  and  yet  the  Gofpel  is  our 
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title,  our  only  title,  to  a  much  nobler  inheritance 
than  this  world  knows ;  it  is  the  patent  by  which 
we  claim  life  and  immortality,  and  all  the  joys  and 
bleilings  of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Had  any  man 
but  a  pedigree  as  ancient  as  the  Gofpel,  what  a  noife 
fhould  we  have  about  it !  and  yet  the  Gofpel  is 
defpifed,  which  fets  forth  to  us  a  nobler  pedigree 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth  can  boaft ;  a  defcent 
from  Chrift,  who  is  head  over  the  whole  family ; 
by  which  we  claim  as  heirs  of  God,  and  coheirs 
with  Chrift :  and,  did  we  not  defpife  our  relation 
with  Chrifl,  and  fecretly  abhor  and  dread  the 
thoughts  of  immortality,  we  could  not  be  fo  cold  in 
our  regard  to  the  Gofpel  of  God. 

I  wiih  every  man,  who  argues  againft  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  would  take  this  one  ferious  thought 
along  with  him ;  that  he  muft  one  day,  if  he  be- 
lieves that  God  will  judge  the  world,  argue  the  cafe 
once  more  at  the  judgment- feat  of  God  :  and  let 
him  try  his  reafons  accordingly.  Do  you  rejeft 
the  Gofpel  becaufe  you  will  admit  nothing  that 
pretends  to  be  a  revelation  ?  Coniider  well ;  is  it 
a  reafon  that  you  will  juftify  to  the  face  of  God  ? 
Will  you  tell  him,  that  you  had  refolved  to  receive 
no  politive  commands  from  him,  nor  to  admit 
any  of  his  declarations  for  law  ?  If  it  will  not  be  a 
good  reafon  then,  it  is  not  a  good  reafon  now;  and 
the  ftouteft  heart  will  tremble  to  give  fuch  an  im- 
pious reafon  to  the  Almighty,  which  is  a  plain  defi- 
ance to  his  wifdom  and  authority. 
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XX  FAIRER  iifue  there  cannot  be  for  the  trial  o£ 
any  religion  :  for^  iince  eternal  life  is  the  end  that 
all  men  aim  at  by  religjon^  that  mu£b  neceflacily  be 
the  beil  religion,  which  raaSL  certainly  lead»  us  to 
this  great  and  de£rable  blelling.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is,  how  to  apply  this  rule,  fo  as  to  form  our 
judgments  upon  it,  and  direct  our  choice,  iince  all 
religions  pretend /o  have  the  words  of  eternal  life  *^ 
which  makes  it  neceflary  for  us  firft  to  enable  our- 
felves  to  determine  which  are,  and  which  are  not,, 
words  of  eternal  life^  before  this  rule  can  be  of  any 
fervice  to  us  in  diftioguifhing  true  and  genuine  re« 
ligion  from  the  fpecious  pretences  of  counterfeits 
and  impoftors.  In  order  to  this,  we  muft  con- 
(ider,  that  there  are  fome  principles  which  in 
all  religions  are  allowed,  and  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  which  we  may  poilibly  come  to  fome  fixed 
determination  in  this  matter :  fuch  are  thefe ;  that 
life  eternal  can  be  had  only  from  God,  who  is  the 
author  and  fountain  of  all  being :  that  from  him 
the  only  way  to  obtain  it,  is,  by  Hying  and  converf- 
ing  in  this  world  agreeably  to  his  holy  will  5  from 
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^mkeoire  it  evidently  folbws^  tbat,  fixicc  tO  do  tho 
wiU  of  God  is  the  only  way  of  obtwiiog  eternal 
life,  the  words  which  inffarud  us  in  tht  knowle^go 
of  God^s  will,  muft  needs  he  the  wardi  of  ^temai 
life.  Thus  hx  we  can  go  upon  mere  prinei^s  a£ 
reafon. 

From  hence  the  way  lies  open  and  plain  t»  an- 
other con&quence  of  fomeimportance  in  the  pieiedlr 
queftion :  for,  fince  it  is  the  perfection  of  religioA^ 
confidered  as  a  rule  or  inftitution^  ta  direA  w  in 
all  things  to  a6k  according  to  the  wiU.  of  God*,  when 
wo  inquire  from  what  principle  we  ought  to>  derive 
our  religion,  we  do  in  truth  in<|iiire  from  what  piin-^ 
eiple  we  may  befl  derive  the  knowledge  of  God*9 
will ;  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  ivill  is  univerialljs 
acknowledged  to  be  the  true  and  proper  rule  an4 
meaiure  pf  our  religious  obedience  in  all  things^. 

There  are  but  two  ways  by  which  we  can  pofliir 
bly  arrive  at  Uiis  knowledge  :  one  is,  by  following 
the  dilates  of  reafon  and  nature;  when  fronx  thai: 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  which  reafon 
and  nature  furniih  us  with,  we  infer  his  right  of  go<* 
v«ning,  and  our  duty  of  obeying;  and  when  from 
the  holinefs  and  purity  of  God,  and  the  necedary 
difference  between  good  and  evil>  we  infer  wherein 
our  obedience  muft  coniift,  namely,  in  ferving  an 
holy  God  ijn  holy  things,  and  in  keeping  ourfelves 
pure  and  undefiled  from  evil,  even  as  he  id  pure : 
and  this  \i  called  natural  religion.  The  other  way 
by  which  we  may  poilibly  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  €rod's  will,  is,  by  having  it  declared' to.  us,  either 
immediately  by  God  him&lf,  oi!  by  others  fuj^ici^ 
ently  authorized  and  commiffipned  by  bifQ  to  imke 
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fuch  declaration  in  his  name  :  and  this  is  what  mc 
call  revelation.  And;  as  nature  and  revelation  are 
the  only  wa3fs  by  which  we  can  come  to  the  under* 
ftanding  of  God^s  will ;  fo,  for  that  reafon^  they  aie 
the  only  principles  from  which  religion  can  derive 
itfelf. 

Between  thefe  two^  conlidered  purely  as  princi- 
ples of  religious  knowledge,  it  is.  no  hard  mat- 
ter to  judge  which  is  the  fafeft  and  iecureft  for 
us  to  rely  on;  it  being  a  matter  that  will  bear 
no  difpute,  whether  our  own  reafon  or  God  him- 
felf  can  beft  inftruft  us  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
will;  upon  which  lingle  point  the  ij^hole  contro- 
verfy  between  nature  and  revelation  turns»  as  long 
as  they  are  conlidered  only  as  principles  of  reli- 
gion, without  drawing  into  the  queftion  the  merits 
of  any  particular  revelation,  or  of  any  particular 
fcheme  or  fyftem  of  natural  religion :  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  plainly  this ;  that,  as  nature  is  a 
better  guide  than  any  pretended  revelation,  fo 
every  true  revelation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  better 
guide  than  nature. 

The  lad  confequence,  and  for  the  fake  of  which 
I  have  made  this  deduction  hitherto,  is,  that,  when 
any  particular  revelation  is  to  be  examined,  when 
it  lies  before  us  to  be  received  or  to  be  rejeAed,  it 
is  abfurd,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  to  put  the 
determination  upon  a  comparifon  between  natural 
religion  and  revelation,  conlidered  in  themfelves; 
lince,  if  the  revelation  be  falfe,  there  want  no  argu- 
ments  to  make  it  yield  to  nature  ;  and,  if  it  be  true, 
no  arguments  can  be  fufficient. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  very  topic  itfelf  is 
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sxcluded,  from  which  the  Deifts  of  the  prefent  age 
fetch  their  maia  fupport,  and  all  the  plaufible  ar- 
foments  by  which  they  labour  to  explode  the  Gof- 
3el,  and  to  render  it  ufelefs  and  infignificant^  and 
ronfeqiiently  vile  and  contemptible  in  the  opinion 
Df  the  world. 

Upon  the  (ame  principle  we  may  proceed  to  ex^ 
imine  other  general  objections  made  ufe  of  in  oppo-* 
ition  to  the  revelation  of  Chrift  Jefus.  The  Grofpel 
s  a  difpenfation  of  providence  in  regard  to  mankind;^ 
vhich  the  reafon  of  man  cannot  fithom^  nor  his 
itmoft  iagacity  fearch  into;  which  the  Angels 
hemfelves  dejire  to  hok  intOj  and^  after  all  their  in- 
quiries, are  content  to  reverence  and  adore  at  an 
iwfiil  diftance.  Thefe  methods  of  falvation  are 
natter  of  great  complaint  with  unbelievers :  they 
hink  it  highly  unreafonable,  that  God  ihould  pro- 
>ofe  fuch  things  as  objeds  of  faith  ;  and  from  the 
mreafonablenefs  of  the  impolition  they  argue, 
which  prefuppofed,  they  conclude  not  much  amifs,) 
hat  thefe  terms  of  falvation  were  not  of  Gk)d*s  con- 
rivance,  but  are  owing  to  the  guile  and  deceit  of 
:unning  impoftors,  who  took  pleafure  in  abuiing 
nankind. 

Though  this  objedion  is  levelled  againft  the  Chrif- 
ian  revelation  particularly ;  yet  it  muil  conclude 
qually  againfl  revelation  in  general,  conlidered  as 
,  principle  of  religion,  if  it  makes  any  addition  to 
he  things  to  be  done  or  believed  beyond  what  rea- 
bn  teaches  us.  The  queftion  then  will  be,  whe- 
her  it  can  be  reafonable  for  God  to  propofe  any  ar- 
icles  of  faith,  or  any  conditions  of  falvation,  the 
eafoU;  and  propriety  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
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fiuin?  And  thh  is  a  <)uefticn  of  great  baafattMbct^k 

being  confefledly  the  cafe  of  the  Gkripri. 

^  In  the  fenre  c^  the  GofpeU  whatever  h  the  cAA 

ef  God*s  fecret  counfels^  in  order  to  the  reden^dM 

t£  tfte  worlds  is  a  myllery.    That  men  cn^gjiit  to 

obey  God  in  truth  and  holinefs,  that  they  may  d^ 

tain  his    bleifing — that  finners  ought  to    be  |m- 

nifhed — ^are  not,  nor  ever  were^  myfteries  i  hccwak 

thefe  things  were  fufHciently  publifhed  to  the  'vroiUi 

when  men  were  endued  with  reafcm.    But  jUl  tbi 

methods  of  religion  beyond  thefe  were^  and  ftitt  aie^ 

myfterious:  the  intention  of  Grod  to  redeem  iht 

world  from  {in  by  fending  his  own  Son  ia  the  lilcD- 

nefs  of  man^  is  a  myftery  unknown  to  fortner  agei; 

it  is  a  m3rftery  Hill,  inafmuch  as  we  cannot  peDe^ 

trate  into  the  depths  of  this  divine  econofny^  or 

account  by  the  principles  of  human  reafoa  fbt 

every  ftep  or  article  of  it.     But  let  it  be  remembef* 

ed,  that  not  human  reafon^  but  the  will  of  Godi 

is  the  rule  and  meafure  of  religious  obedience;  atid^ 

if  fo,  the  terms  of  religious  obedience  muft  be  tried 

by  their  agreeablenefs  to  the  will  of  God,  and  not 

meafured  by  the  narrow  compafs  of  mah*s  reafon. 

If  reafon  can  difcover,  either  by  internal  or  exter^ 

hal  iigns,  the  conditions  of  falvation  propofed  to 

us  to  be  the  will  of  God,  the  work  of  reafon  ii 

over,  and  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  the  means,  which  art 

prefcribed  by  God,  as  we  hope  to  obtain  the  end, 

which  is  the  gift  of  God :  and,  how  little  foevef  re«* 

fon  can  penetrate  into  the  myfteries  of  God;   yet> 

if  it  can  difcover  them  to  be  indeed  the  myfteries  rf 

God,  and  by  him  propofed  to  us  as  neceflary  to  fal'- 

viEition,  it  difcovers  plainly  to  us,  that  thefe  mjitt*^ 
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ries  of  God  are  thevnn'ds  rfUmml  lift;  vfhich  h 
dl,  I  thinks  that  a  xeafoaaUe  man  would  defire  to 
5nd  in  his  pdigion  :  for^  lince  all  that  he  defim  to 
obtain  by  his  religion  is  etenud  life^  what  more  has 
be  to  look  for  in  his  religion,  than  tke  mntrSs^  ot 
oieans,  ef  eternal  life  f 

This  is  trae^  you  will  fay,  upon  fuppofition  of 
Grod*s  requiring  the  belief  of  myfteries^  or  the  prac- 
tice of  any  pofitive  duties  from  us ;  then  it  will  be 
Dur  duty  to  hearken  to  his  voice,  and  entirely  fub- 
[nit  our  wills  and  underftandings  to  him :  but  how 
does  this  prove  it  reafonable  for  him  fo  to  do,  or  re^ 
move  the  prejudice  that  lies  agunft  the  Go^el,  be- 
caufe  of  its  myfterious  do6lrines  ? 

To  come  then  to  the  point:  it  will,  I  fuppofe,  be 
eafily  granted  to  be  agreeable  to  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  Grod  to  reveal  whatever  is  neceflary  to 
be  revealed  in  order  to  perfe6l  the  falvation  of  man- 
kind ;  as,  on  the  other  fide,  it  muft  be  dlowed,  that 
it  is  not  confiftent  with  infinite  wifdom  imd  goodnefs 
to  reveal  m3rfteries  merely  to  puzzle  the  minds  of 
men.  Thefe  allowances  being  made  on  each  fide, 
the  queftion  is  reduced  to  this  ;  whether  it  can  be 
ever  neccflary  to  reveal  mjfteries  in  order  to  perfeft 
the  falvation  of  mankind  ?  Whenever  it  is  neceflary, 
it  muft  be  reafonable,  unlefs  it  be  unreafonable  fbr 
Grod  to  fave  the  world  ;  and  upon  this  foot  it  will 
be  found,  that  a  revelation  cannot  have  the  words  of 
tiemal  /i/ir, .  without  opening  to  us  all  neccflary 
truths,  how  abftrufe  and  myfterious  foever  fome  of 
them  may  be. 

With  refpe<Sk  to  infinite  wifdom,  there  is  no  fiicK 
thing  as  myftery  in  nature :  all  things  are  equally 
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clear  in  the  underftanding  o  f the  Deity ;  all  things 
lie  naked  before  his  eye,  having  no  darknefs^  obfcu- 
rity^  or  difficulty  in  them.  A  mjrftery  therefore  is 
no  real  or  pofitive  thing  in  nature ;  nor  is  it  any 
thing  that  is  inherent  or  belonging  to  the  fubjeds 
of  which  it  is  predicated.  When  we  fay  this  thing 
or  that  thing  is  a  myilery,  according  to  the  fonn  of 
our  fpeech,  we  feem  to  affirm  fomething  of  this  or 
that  thing ;  but,  in  truths  the  propofition  is  not  af- 
firmative with  refped  to  the  thing,  but  negative 
with  refpedl  to  ourfelves :  for,  when  we  fay  this 
thing  is  a  myflery,  of  the  thing  we  fay  nothing,  but 
of  ourfelves  we  (ay,  that  we  do  not  comprehend  this 
thing.  With  refpeft  to  our  underflanding,  there 
is  no  more  difference  between  truth  that  is,  and 
truth  that  is  not .  my flerious,  than,  with  refpedi:  to 
pur  ftrength,  there  is  between  a  weight  which  we 
can  lift,  and  a  weight  which  we  cannot  lift :  for,  as 
defedt  of  flrength  in  us  makes  fome  weights  to  be 
unmoveable,  fo  likewife  defe£t  of  underilanding 
makes  fome  truths  to  be  myflerious. 

The  complaint  then  againft  myfleries  in  religioq 
ampunts  to  no  more  than  this ;  that  God  has  done 
fomething  for  us,  or  appointed  fomething  for  us  to 
do,  in  order  to  fave  us,  the  reafon  of  which  we  do 
not  underftand ;  and  requires  us  to  believe  and  to 
comply  with  thefe  things,  and  to  trufl  him  that  we 
ihall  receive  the  benefit  of  them :  for  this  is  all  the 
faith,  or  pofitive  obedience,  that  is  required  of  us; 
as  will  in  its  due  place  appear. 

But  to  return  to  the  queilion,  whether  it  can  b^ 
ever  necefTary  for  God  to  reveal  myfleries,  or,  iip- 
point  po^tive  duties,  in  order  to  perf^d  the  ialva* 
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tion  of  mankind;  or^  in  other  words,  to  ufe  fuch 
means  for  the  falvation  of  the  world,  the  agreeable- 
nefs  of  which  to  the  end  intended  the  reafon  of 
man  cannot  difcover  ?  This  is  certain,  that,  when- 
ever it  is  out  of  our  power  by  natural  means  to  fave 
ourfelves,  if  we  are  to  be  faved  at  all,  it  is  neceflary 
that  fupernatural  means  be  made  ufe  of:  and,  how 
hard  foever  it  may  be  to  conceive  this  to  be  the 
cafe  of  mankind  in  general ;  yet  of  particular  men 
it  will  not,  I  prefume,  be. denied,  but  that  they  may 
fin  fo  far,  and  render  themfelves  fo  obnoxious  to 
the  juftice  of  God,  that  it  ihall  not  be  in  the 
power  of  mere  reafon  and  nature  to  find  an  infalli- 
ble method  of  atoning  the  juftice  of  God,  and,  con- 
fequently,  redeeming  the  finncr  from  death  :  and  in 
this  cafe  there  is  a  plain  neceility  that  the  linner 
muft  perifh,  or  be  redeemed  by  fuch  means  as  rea- 
fon and  nature  are  ilrangers  to ;  fince,  in  the  means 
that  reafon  and  nature  can  prefcribe,  there  is  con- 
fefTedly  no  help  for  him. 

What  may  confefTedly  happen  to  one  man,  or  to 
many,  may  poflibly  happen  to  all :  fuppofe  then 
(fince  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  the  fuppofition)  that 
all  men  have  fo  far  finned,  as  to  have  loft  the  rights 
and  pleas  of  obedient  fubjedls ;  that  an  univerfal 
corruption  has  fpread  through  the  whole  race,  and 
rendered  them  incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  reafon  and  nature,  or,  if  they  could  perform 
them,  precluded  the  merit  and  title  of  all  fuch 
works  to  reward ;  for  the  works  of  nature,  though 
they  may  prevent  a  forfeiture,  yet  they  cannot  reverfe 
a  forfeiture  once  incurred:  in  this  cafe  what  ihall  be 
done  ?  Is  it  unreafonable  for  God  to  redeem  the 
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world  ?  God  forbid  !  and  yet  by  the  means  of  rea- 
fon  and  nature  the  world  cannot  be  redeemed. 
Will  you  allow  that  God  may  freely  forgive  the 
fins  of  the  worlds  and  remit  the  punifhment,  and 
beilow  even  on  finners  the  gift  of  eternal  life  ? 
How  myfterious  would  even  this  grace  be,  and  how 
far  beyond  the  power  of  reafon  to  comprehend  ! 
Could  you,  from  any  of  the  natural  notions  of  your 
mind,  reconcile  this  method  of  redemption  with  the 
wifdom,  juftice,  and  holinefs  of  God  ?  Confider  the 
eflential  difference  between  good  and  evil^  the  na« 
tural  beauty  of  one,  and  the  natural  deformity  of  the 
other ;  compare  them  with  the  efiential  holinefs  ot 
the  Deity;   and  then  tell  me  the  ground  upon 
which  he  reconciles  himfelf  to  fin,  pities  and  for-- 
gives  it,  and  decrees  immortal  glory  for  the  fin- 
ner :  or,  if  this  way  pleafe  you  not,  confider  his 
wifdom,  by  which  he  rules  and  governs  the  world, 
and  try^  by  all  the  notions  you  can  frame  of  wif- 
dom, whether  it  be  not  necefiary  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  rational  world,  that  rewards  and 
punifhments  fhould  be  divided  with  an  equal  hand 
to  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  then  tell  me,  where  is  the 
wifdom  of  dropping  all  the  punifhment   due   to 
fin,  and  receiving  finners  not  only  to  pardon,  but 
to  glory  ?  There  may  be  wifdom  and  holinefs  ia 
this,  but  not  human  wifdom,  nor  holinefs  that  hu- 
man reafon  can  difcern  ;    but  infinite  myflcriou3 
wifdom  and  holinefs.     If  from  the  notions  of  wif- 
dom and  holinefs  you  can  have  no  help  in  this  cafe, 
much  lefs  will  the  natural  notion  of  jufl^ice  aflifl 
you.     Is  not  juftice  converfant  in  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments ?  Is  it  not  the  cflTence  of  juilice  to  diflri- 
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bute  both  where  they  are  due  ?  Is  there  not  in  nature 
and  reafon  a  connedtion  between  virtue  and  reward, 
between  vice  and  punifhment  ?  How  then  comes 
nature  to  be  reverfed,  and  the  laws  of  reafon  to  be 
difturbed  ?  and  how,  as  if  juftice  were  more  than 
poetically  blind,  come  iinners  to  be  entitled  to  life 
and  happinefs?  Even  in  this  cafe  therefore,  of  God*s 
finally  forgiving  the  fins  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
loweft  that  can  be  put,  religion  would  necefiarily 
be  myfterious,  and  not  to  be  apprehended  by  reafon 
or  nature,  but  to  be  received  by  faith ;  and  our  only 
refiige  would  be,  not  in  the  reafon  and  nature  of 
the  thing,  but  in  the  un&thomable  gopdnefs  and 
incomprehenfible  mercy  of.  Grod. 

But,  fhould  it  really  be,  as  to  human  reafon  it  ap- 
pears, inconfiftent  with  the  wifdom  and  juilice  of 
God,  fo  freely  to  pardon  fin,  as  not  to  leave  the 
marks  of  his  difpleafure  upon  it,  or  to  remit  the 
tranfgrefiions  of  men,  without  vindicating  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  creation  the  honour  of  his  laws 
and  government ;  in  what  a  maze  muft  reafon  then 
be  lofi:  in  fearching  after  the  means  of  reconcile- 
ment and  redemption  !  How  fiiall  fin  be  puniihed, 
and  yet  the  finner  faved  ?  How  fliall  the  honour  of 
God's  government  be  vindicated  in  the  face  of  all 
the  world,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  the 
rebels  jufl:ified  and  exalted  ?  Thefe  are  difficulties 
irreconcileable  to  human  reafon  and  nature;  and 
yet  they  muft  be  reconciled,  or  the  world,  once 
loft,  muft  lie  for  ever  under  condemnation.  The 
religion  that  can  adjuft  this  difficulty,  and  give  us 
the  clue  to  lead  us  through  thefe  mazes,  in  which 
human  reafon  muft  for  ever  wander,  can  only  have 
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the  words  of  eternal  life ;  which  words  of  eternal  Ufe 
muft  neceflarily  abound  with  inconceivable  myfte- 
ries,  but  with  myfterics  of  grace  and  mercy. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  an  obje6t;ion  againft  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift,  that  it  contains  many  wonderful 
myfteries  of  the  hidden  wifdoni  of  God,  that,  as  our 
cafe  ftandsy  without  a  myftery  it  is  impoffiblc  for 
us  to  be  faved  :  for,  lince  reafon  and  nature  cannot 
find  the  means  of  refcuing  linners  from  puniihmenti 
and  of  making  atonement  to  the  juftice  of  God  ; 
fince  they  cannot  prefcribe  a  proper  fatisfadVion 
for  fin,  in  which  the  honour  of  God  and  the  falva- 
tion  of  men  fhall  be  at  once  confulted  ;  fince  they 
cannot  remedy  the  corruption  that  has  fpread 
through  the  race  of  mankind,  or  infufe  new  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  holinefs  into  the  fouls  already 
fubdued  to  the  lull  and  power  of  (in  ;  fince,  if  they 
could  procure  our  pardon  for  what  is  pafl:,  they 
cannot  fecure  us  for  the  future  from  the  fame 
temptations,  which  by  fatal  experience  we  know  we 
cannot  withfl:and  :  fince,  I  fay,  thefe  things  cannot 
be  done  by  the  means  of  reafon  and  nature,  they 
muft  be  done  by  fuch  means  as  reafon  and  nature 
know  nothing  of-,  that  is,  in  other  words,  they 
muft  be  done  by  myfterious  means,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  which  we  can  have  no  adequate  notion 
or  conception. 

If  you  ftand  in  need  of  no  new  favour,  if  you  aim 
not  fo  high  as  eternal  life,  religion  without  myfte- 
ries may  well  ferve  your  turn.  The  principles  of 
natural  religion  tend  to  procure  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  this  life  ;  and  the  not  diftinguifhing  be- 
tween religion  as  a  rule  of  life  for  our  prefent  ufe 
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and  well-being  here^  and  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
pardon  for  lin  and  eternal  life  hereafter,  may  have 
in  fome  meafure  occafioned  the  great  complaint 
againft  the  myileries  of  the  Gofpel :  for  myfteries 
are  not  indeed  the  neceilary  parts  of  religion,  conii- 
dered  only  as  a  rule  of  adion ;  but  moft  neceflary 
they  are  to  it,  when  confidered  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  and  eternal  glory.  And  this  farther 
fhews,  how  unreafonably  men  objed  againft  the 
myfterious  wifdom  of  the  Grofpel,  lince  all  that  the 
Gofpel  prefcribes  to  us  as  our  duty  is  plain  and  evi- 
dent ;  all  that  is  myfterious  is  on  God's  part,  and  re- 
lates entirely  to  the  furprifing  adls  of  divine  wif- 
dom and  mercy  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Conlider  the  Gofpel  then  as  a  rule  of  action,  no 
religion  was  ever  fo  plain,  fo  calculated  upo;i  the 
principles  of  reafon  and  nature  ;  fo  that  natural  re- 
ligion itfelf  had  never  more  natural  religion  in  it. 
If  we  conlider  the  end  propofed  to  us,  and  the 
means  ufed  to  entitle  us  to  the  benefit  of  it,  it  grows 
myfterious,  and  foars  above  the  reach  of  human 
reafon  ;  for  God  has  done  more  for  us  than  reafon 
could  teach  us  to  expert,  or  can  now  teach  us  to 
comprehend.  Let  us  then  do  our  part,  which  we 
plainly  underftand,  and  let  us  truft  in  God  that  he 
will  do  his;  though  it  exceeds  the  ftrength  of  human 
wifdom  to  comprehend  the  length  and  depth  and 
breadth  of  that  wifdom  and  mercy,  which  Grod  has 
manifefted  to  the  world  through  his  Son  Chrift: 
Jefus,  our  Lord. 
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PART  IV. 


As,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  health  of  the  body,  therfe 
is  one  regimen  proper  to  preferve  and  maintain  a 
found  conftitution,  and  another  to  affift  and  reflore 
a  broken  and  diftempered  one ;  the  one  cafe  requiring 
little  more  than  wholefome  food  and  temperance, 
the  other  calling  for  all  that  the  help  and  fkill  of 
the  phyiician  can  furnifh:  fo  it  is  in  religion.  An  in- 
nocent man  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  preferve 
his  innocence,  which  is  his  title  to  the  favour  of 
God ;  and  therefore  his  religion  is  only  a  rule  of 
life,  diredling  him  in  all  things  how  to  preferve  his 
integrity,  and  walk  uprightly  with  his  God,     Thiis 
is  the  firfl  and  the  natural  notion  of  religion  ;  be^ 
caufe  the  firft  and  natural  ftate  of  mankind  was  a 
ftate  of  innocence,  and  required  no  other  religion 
than  this.     Here  indeed  there  is  no  room  for  any 
thing  myfterious,  this  religion  being  founded  mere- 
ly in  the  natural  notions  of  juftice  and  equity,  and 
the  neceffary  difference  between  good  and  evil': 
nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  whilft  men 
confider  religion  under  this  fingle  view,  and  imagine 
that  whatever  is  to  be  done  for  their  falvation  is  to 
be  done  by  themfelves,  and  that  religion  is  only  the 
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rule  dire<^ing  them  how  to  do  it^  they  ihould  fee 
no  ufe  of  myfteries^  nor^  confequently^  any  reafon 
to  admit  them. 

But^  upon  fuppofition  of  men's  becoming  finners, 
and  liable  to  the  difpleafure  and  wrath  of  God^  re- 
ligion itfelf  becomes  a  new  thing.  Innocence^ 
which  once  was  all  the  care  religion  had,  is  now 
vaniibed,  and  with  it  all  our  hopes  of  glory  and  im- 
mortality. The  natural  attributes  of  God,  which 
to  the  eyes  of  innocence  afforded  a  pleafant  prof- 
pe(5l,  to  the  eyes  of  finners  are  exceeding  dreadful. 
What  then  ihall  the  finner  do  ?  Shall  he  feek  to 
natural  religion  in  this  diftrels  ?  But,  if  this  reli- 
gion be  nothing  but  a  rule  of  living  well,  what  is 
that  to  him»  who  has  already  lived  fo  ill  as  to  be 
obnoxious  to  condemnation  ?  As  well  may  you  fend 
the  condemned  malefactor  to  fludy  the  law  by 
which  he  dies,  in  order  to  fave  his  life,  as  the  iinner 
to  the  perfe<5l  rule  of  life,  which  he  has  tranfgreifed, 
in  order  to  fave  his  foul.  The  more  he  ftudies  the 
rule  by  which  he  ihould  have  lived,  and  compares 
it  with  his  own  tranfgreffions,  he  will  but  the  more 
fully  comprehend  how  much  he  deferves  punifh- 
ment,  and  how  defperate  the  ilate  is  to  which  his 
fin  has  reduced  him.  In  a  religion,  which  is  barely 
a  rule  of  life,  there  is  no  fure  comfort  or  fupport  to 
be  had  againft  the  terrors  of  guilt  and  fin. 

Unbelievers  may  think  we  alk  too  much  of  them 
to  be  granted,  when  we  argue  upon  this  fuppofition, 
that  all  arefirmers^  and  are  fallen  fiort  of  the  glory  of 
God.  But,  as  this  is  the  fuppofition  upon  which  the 
Gofpel  uniformly  proceeds,  pretending  to  no  more 
than  to  provide  means  of  falvation  for  finners,  who- 
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ever  takes  upon  himfelf  to  qucftion  the  reafonahle- 
ncfs  of  the  Grofpel,  muft  confidcr  it  as  being  what 
it  pretends  to  be ;  otherwife  he  will  not  argue 
againil  the  Gofpel,  but  againft  fomething  elfe 
formed  in  his  own  imagination.  If,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  Grofpel,  it  appears  to  be  indeed^  what  it 
pretends  to  be,  a  means  for  faving  tinners,  you  muft 
necefikrily  come  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
refolutions :  if  you  are  confcious  to  yourfelf  that 
you  are  a  (inner,  you  muft  gladly  receive  the.  re- 
medy provided  for  you,  and  which  upon  examina- 
tion you  find  to  be  proper  for  your  cafe ;  or,  if  you 
are  fatisfied  with  yourfelf,  and  want  no  help,  you  muft 
reje6k  it  as  unneceffary  and  improper  in  your  cafe, 
and  truft  entirely  to  your  own  merit ;  and  muft  ap- 
pear before  God,  and  demand  life  and  immortality 
as  due  from  his  juftice  and  equity,  which  you  will 
not  accept  as  a  gift  from  his  grace  and  mercy. 

Let  us  then  confider  what  is  neceflary  to  be  done 
for  a  finner,  in  order  to  reftore  him  to  eternal  life  ; 
and  that  will  teach  us  the  true  notion  of  that  reli- 
gion mentioned  in  the  text,  and  which  are  the 
words  of  eternal  life ;  and  will  enable  us  to  judge 
what  weight  there  is  in  the  objection  raifed  againft 
fuch  a  religion  from  the  additions  which  it  makes 
to  natural  religion. 

Firft  then,  it  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  reftore  a 
finner  to  eternal  life,  that  Grod  be  reconciled  to 
him : 

Secondly,  that  the  finner  be  purged  from  the  im- 
purity  contrafted  by  fin : 

Thirdly,  that  for  the  future  he  be  enabled  to  obey 
the  holy  laws  of  God,  without  which  his  reconcile* 
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ment'to  God  would  be  fruitlefs  and  of  no  ef- 
fea. 

I  think  there  needs  but  little  to  be  laid  to  prove 
the  neceffity  of  thefe  conditions :  if  the  linner's  cafe 
be  defperate,  becaufc  God  is  provoked  by  his  ini- 
quity, and  juftly  angry  at  his  offences ;  there  can  be 
no  foundation  for  him  to  hope,  till  God  be  recon- 
ciled to  him :  if  finners  are  impure  and  odious  in 
the  light  of  God,  becaufe  of  their  fins ;  their  impu- 
rity muft  be  cleanfed,  before  he  can  again  take  plea- 
fure  in  them,  and  delight  to  do  them  good  :  if  the 
tranfgreilion  of  the  laws  of  reafon  and  nature,  which 
are  the  laws  of  God,  was  that  which  loft  him  the  fa- 
vour of  God  ;  that  he  may  not  lofe  it  again,  after 
being  reconciled  to  him,  it  is  neceiTary  that  he 
fin  no  more,  or,  if  he  does,  that  a  .remedy  be 
provided  to  reftore  him. 

Allowing  then  thefe  conditions  to  be  necefi^ary 
to  the  falvation  of  a  finner,  and  likewife  that  reli- 
gion muft  contain  the  words,  or  means,  of  eternal  life ; 
it  necefiarily  follows,  that  the  finner's  religion  muft: 
contain  the  means  by  which  be  may  be  reconciled  to 
God  ;  the  means  by  which  he  may  be  purified  and 
cleanfed  from  fin;  and  the  means  by  which  he 
may  be  enabled  for  the  future  to  obey  the  will  of 
God:  for  thefe  are  the  neceifary  means  by  which  a 
finner  muft  be  faved ;  and  therefore  they  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  be  contained  in  the  finner*s  religion.  How 
imperfedl  a  notion  then  have  we  of  fuch  a  religion^ 
when  we  confider  it  only  as  a  rule  of  a(5lion  !  and 
how  weakly  muft  we  argue  againft  it,  when  our  ar- 
guments are  pointed  only  againft  this  notion  or  idea 
of  it ! 
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A  ruk  of  atSlion  muft  be  plaiii  and  intelligtble^  or 
clfe  it  is  no  rule ;  for  we  can  neither  obey  nor  dif- 
obey  a  law  that  we  cannot  underftand :  and  there- 
lore  from  this  idea  of  religion,  that  it  is  a  rule  of 
aAion,  there  lies  a  very  plain  objed^ion  againft  ad* 
mitting  myfteries  in  religion  :  and  let  the  objed^ion 
have  its  full  force,  the  Gofpel  is  fecure  from  the 
blow  ;  for  the  rule  of  life  contained  in  the  Grofpcl  is 
the  plaineil,  as.  well  as  the  pureft,  that  ever  the 
world  was  acquainted  with.  In  the  precepts  of 
Chriilianity  there  is  no  myftery,  no  ihadow  of  a 
myftery,  to  be  feen ;  they  are  all  limple,  and  to 
men  of  the  lowefk  underftandings  intelligible  ;  the 
duties  which  it  requires  us  to  perform  to  God,  to 
ourfelves,  and  to  our  neighbours,  are  fuch  as,  when 
offered  to  us,  we  cannot  but  in  our  minds  and.  coo- 
fciences  approve  :  and  therefore  the  Gofpel,  as  far 
as  it  is  a  rule  of  life,  is  far  from  being  mjrfterious, 
fince  both  the  fenfe  and  the  reafon  of  the  law  are 
open  and  plain,  and  fuch  as  we  cannot  but  fee^  and^ 
when  we  fee,  confent  to. 

But,  iince  this  is  not  the  only  notion  or  idea  ci 
religion,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  life ;  let  us  confider 
whether,  according  to  the  other  ideas  which  belong 
to  it,  it  be  equally  abfurd  to  fuppofe  it  in  fome 
points  myflerious.  Let  us  examine  it  then  und^ 
this  notion,  as  containing  the  means  by  which  God 
is  reconciled  to  finners. 

And  firil,  it  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  here  is  not 
the  fame  reafon  againft  myfteries  as  in  the  other  cafe: 
for,  though  we  cannot  prad^ife  a  law  without  un- 
derfUnding  it,  yet  God  may  be  reconciled  to  us, 
and  we  have  the  afTurance  of  it,  without  our  being 
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able  to  comprehend  and  account  for  every  thing 
that  was  done  in  order  to  it.  A  milefador  may  re^ 
ceive  a  pardon^  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  without 
knowing  what  it  was  that  induced  hb  prince  to 
grant  it ;  and  would^  without  doubt,  be  though 
mad  to  Hand  out  againfk  the  mercy,  merely  becau£e 
he  could  not  dive  into  the  fecret  reafons  of  h. 
Could  not  a  finner  receive  the  benefit  of  God*8 
mercy  without  underfiandin'g  all  the  methods  of  it, 
it  would. then  be  neceiTary  indeed,  that  even  this 
part  of  religion  fhould  be  free  from  myfteries,  and 
made  plain  to  every  man's  underftanding :  but, 
fince  a  finner  may  be  faved  by  a  mercy  which  he 
cannot  comprehend,  where  is  the  abfurdity  of  offer- 
ing finners  mercy,  and  requiring  them  to  rely  on 
itj  or,  in  other  words,  to  believe  in  it,  though  it  be 
never  fo  incomprehenfible  or  myfi'erious  ?  Were  it 
unreafonable  or  impoffible  to  believe  things  to  be, 
without  knowing  how  they  came  to  be,  faith  could 
never  be  reafonable  in  religion,  or  in  any  thing  elfe : 
but,  fince  the  knowledge  of  the  eflence  of  things, 
and  of  the  exifience  of  things,  are  two  difVind): 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  independent  of  one  an- 
other ;  our  ignorance  of  the  efience  of  things,  and 
of  the  relation  they  have  to  each  other,  can  never 
be  a  good  argument  againfi:  the  belief  of  their 
exigence:  and  yet  this  objedlion  contains  all  the 
arguments  that  unbelievers  bring  againft  the  myfiie- 
ries  of  Chriftianity.  Why  do  they,  for  inftance, 
refiife  to  believe  Chrifi:  to  be  the  Son  of  God? 
only  becaufe  they  cannot  comprehend  how  he  can 
be  the  eternal  Son  of  God :  and,  if  they  will 
be  true  to  their  principle,  and  carry  the  objection 
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as  far  as  it  will  go,  they  muft  in  time  come  to  deny 
the  exiftence  of  every  thing  in  the  world,  them- 
ielves  not  excepted.  Since  then  to  comprehend 
the  reafon  and  nature  of  things,  is  neither  neceiiiiy 
to  our  believing  the  reality  of  them,  nor  yet  to  our 
receiving  benefit  and  advantage  from  them  ;  how 
comes  it  to  be  neceflary,  that  in  religion  there 
fhould  be  nothing  that  we  do  not  underftand  ?  Ne- 
cefTary  it  cannot  be  to  our  falvation,  for  we  may  be 
faved  by  means  we  comprehend  not ;  nor  yet  to 
our  faith  is  it  neceffary,  for  we  may,  and  do  daily 
believe  the  reality  of  things  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  nature  and  reafons  of  them.  And,  if 
myfteries  may  fet  forward  our  falvation,  and  are  not 
deftrudlive  of  our  faith,  upon  what  other  views  they 
can  be  excluded  from  religion,  I  cannot  conceive. 

Thus  much  then  may  ferve  to  fhew,  that  accord- 
ing to  this  notion  of  religion,  that  it  contains  the 
means  by  which  God  is  reconciled  to  finners,  no  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
any  religion,  becaufe  fome  parts  of  it  are  my&t' 
rious :  but,  if  you  confider  it  farther,  it  will  appear^ 
that  this  part  of  religion  *muft  neceflarily  be  myfie- 
rious,  and  the  means  of  reconcilement  fuch  as  retp 
fon  and  nature  cannot  comprehend.  This  I  partly 
obferved  to  you  in  a  former  part  of  this  difcourfei 
and  fhall  therefore  the  more  briefly  touch  it  now. 

The  principles,  from  which  this  confequence  I 
think  will  follow,  are  thefe  :  that  men  are  finnen : 
that  God  muft  be  reconciled  to  finners  in  order  to 
their  falvation  :  that  religion  mufl  contain  tke  wordi 
•f  eternal  tife^  or  the  certain  method  by  which  wc 
may  obtain  eternal  life.    The  confequence  of  theft 
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les  is  evident,  that  religion  muft  contain  the 
>y  which  God  is  reconciled  to  linners ;  for, 
lis  reconcilement  is  necefTary  to  eternal  life, 
L  cannot  have  fke  words  of  eternal  life  without 
)w  then,  if  there  be  no  fuch  meajis  of  recon« 
it,  which  reafon  and  nature  can  either  difcb* 
comprehend,  this  part  of  religion  muft  ne- 
f  be  myfterious;  lince  what  reafon  cannot 
hend,  is  myfterious.  Now,  from  the  natu- 
on  we  have  of  God  and  his  attributes,  there 
ich  a  difficulty  in  this  cafe,  as  reafon  cannot 
r :  for  it  is  certain,  according  to  all  the  na« 
otions  of  our  mind,  that  it  is  juft  for  God  to 
linners  :  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  God  can 
ling  but  what  is  juft:  if  therefore  he  forgives 
»  and  receives  them  to  mercy,  and  remits 
unifhment ;  it  is  then  certain,  that  it  is  juft 
i  in  this  circumftance  not  to  punifh  linners. 
reafon  cannot  comprehend  how  it  Ihould, 
fpe6t  to  the  fame  individual  linners,  be  juft 
fh,  and  juft  not  to  pimifh  them.  If  it  be  not 
punifh  linners,  there  wants  no  reconcilement 
ners ;  and,  if  it  be  not  juft  not  to  punifh 
lo  reconcilement  can  be  had,  for  it  is  con* 
3  the- nature  of  God  to  do  what  is  not  juft. 
ne  argument  lies  from  all  the  attributes  of  the 
which  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  redemption 
(kind :  his  wifdom  and  holinefs,  and  even 
xy,  are  as  indifcernible  as  his  juftice.  Now 
V  far  reafon  can  go  towards  difcovering  the 
of  reconcilement:  lay  down  firft  thefe  cer- 
d  allowed  principles ;  that  it  is  juft  for  God 
i(h  linners — that  God  can  do  nothing  but 
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what  is  juft :  and  try  how  you  can  come  at  the 
other  concluiion^  which  muft  be  the  foiuidatioa  of 
a  finner*s  reconcilement  to  God ;  namely,  that  it  it 
juft  for  Grod  not  to  punifh  linners,  and  righteous  ia 
him  to  receive  them  to  favour.  If  reafon  cannot 
difcover  nor  comprehend  how  both  thefe  propofi* 
tions  fhould  be  true  at  the  fame  time  with  refpeA 
to  the  fame  perfons,  it  is  impoffible  that  it  fhould 
difcover  or  comprehend  the  means  which  God 
makes  ufe  of  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  iinners ;  that  is, 
it  is  impoffible  for  God  to  make  ufe  of  any  means 
that  are  not  myflerious,  that  is,  above  the  reach  and 
comprehenlion  of  human  wifdom. 

This  difficulty  muft  for  ever  remain,  as  long  as 
we  attempt  to  fcan  the  divine  juftice  by  our  narroiv 
conceptions  of  it :  and  this  is  the  very  difficulty 
that  makes  many  things  in  the  Gofpel  to  be  m3rfle^ 
rious.  The  Scripture  tells  us,  that  God  has  been  re* 
conciled  tojimurs  by  the  death  of  Chr'tfi — that  he  made 
atonement  for  the  Jim  of  the  whole  world.  Thefe  are 
great  myfteries:  we  cannot  fee  that  there  is  any 
proportion  between  the  fuffi^rings  of  one  and  the 
fins  of  all ;  or,  if  there  were,  we  cannot  fee  the  juf- 
tice of  laying  the  fins  of  the  wicked  upon  the  inno- 
cent head.  If  we  could  fee  the  reafons  upon  which 
the  juftice  of  God  proceeds  in  this  cafe,  here  would 
be  no  myftery :  and  therefore  the  myfterioufnefs  of 
the  whole  proceeding  arifes  only  from  hence,  that 
our  finite  minds  cannot  comprehend  the  reafons  and 
limits  of  the  divine  juftice.  Moft  certain  it  is,  that, 
if  God  be  reconciled  to  finners,  fatisfad^ion  muft 
be  made  to  his  juftice  ;  for  he  may  as  well  ceafe  to 
be  Grod,  as  to  be  juft.    Whatever  fatis&dlion  is 
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made,  it  muft  be  founded  in  the  reafons  of  his  owa 
juftice,  that  is,  of  juftice  directed  by  infinite  wif* 
dom.  The  reafons  of  fuch  juftice  we  cannot  com-» 
prehend ;  and  therefore  we  muft  either  be  faved  by 
means  that  are  myfterious  to  us,  or  God  muft  give 
us  infinite  wifdom  to  comprehend  the  reafon  of  lus 
juftice.  You  fee  then,  that  from  this  notion  of 
religion,  cpnfidered  as  containing  the  means  by 
which  God  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  world,  it  is  £b 
far  from  being  abfurd  to  fuppofe  it  in  fome  parts 
myfterious,  that  it  is  not  poflible  it  fhould  be  other« 
wife. 

To  redeem  the  world  is  the  work  of  God :  he 
only  could  find  the  means  of  reconciliation,  and  he 
only  could  apply  them :  it  is  our  part  merely  to  ac« 
cept  them,  and  to  obey  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  he  offers  them.  Religion  therefore, 
which  is  founded  upon  redemption,  muft  needs 
confift  of  thefe  two  parts ;  an  account  of  the  re- 
demjftion  wrought  by  God,  and  inftru6tions  to 
men  upon  what  terms  they  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  redemption.  As  far  as  our  part  goes  in  the 
Gofpel,  there  is  nothing  myfterious ;  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  for  ourfelves,  but  what  we  very  well 
know  how  to  do.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Gofpel,  we  are  not  required  to  comprehend  and  ac- 
coimt  for  God's  methods  of  falvation,  but  only  to 
accept  them ;  which,  as  I  before  obferved,  are  two 
diilin&  a<5):s  of  the  mind,  and  not  dependent  upon 
each  other.  As  for  the  work  of  God  in  our  re- 
demption, it  is  indeed  wonderful  and  myfterious : 
and  why  ihould  it  feem  ftrange  to  you,  that  it  is  fo  ? 
Are  there  any  other  works  of  God  which  are  not 
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myftcrious  ?  G>nfider  the  creation  and  formation  of 
this  world ;  confider  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the 
fiars,  the  works  of  his  hand  ;  tell  me  by  what  fecrct 
power  they  move,  by  what  rule  their  difierent  mo« 
tions  were  at  firil  imprelTed,  and  by  what  fecret  in 
nature  or  providence  ever  fince  preferved.  Or,  if 
you  think  it  hard  to  be  fent  to  confider  the  heavens 
at  a  diftance,  do  but  confider  the  earth,  and  the 
meaneft  creatures  of  it :  can  you  tell  how  they  are 
formed  ?  how  they  livCj  and  move^  and  have  their  bi^ 
ing  f  Nay,  can  you  name  that  work  of  Grod,  which  is 
not  myfterious  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature,  the 
firft  principles  of'  which  you  can  difcover  and  fee 
into  ?  If  in  all  the  works  of  God  there  is  no  fuch 
thing,  why  (hould  we  think  it  ftrange^  that  in  his 
work  of  redemption  he  has  appeared  fo  like  himfelf, 
aitd  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  his  ways  an 
pajl  finding  out?  We  live  by  the  prefervation  of 
providence,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  and  pleafures  (rf 
this  life  ;  and  yet  how  myfterious  is  our  preferva- 
tion !  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  methods  by 
which  we  are  preferved  !  and  yet  the  benefits  of  it 
we  enjoy,  notwithftanding  our  ignorance  of  the 
means  :  and  why  is  it  a  greater  abfurdity  to  fup- 
pofe  that  men  may  be  redeemed,  without  compre- 
hending all  the  means  made  ufe  of  in  their  redemp- 
tion  ?  In  all  other  inftances  whatever,  the  miracih 
loufhefs  of  an  efcape  adds  to  the  pleafure  and  joy  of 
it,  and  is  always  remembered  with  a  kind  of  ecftafy 
in  the  relation.  Salvation  is  the  only  inftance  in 
which  men  demur  upon  the  means,  and  are  unwil- 
ling  to  receive  the  mercy,  becaufe  they  cannot  on* 
derftand  the  methods  of  obtaining  it.     In  any  other 
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e^fe  ii  man  would  be  thought  befide  himfelf,  Who 
ihduld  adt:  in  the  fame  mannen 

As  to  the  two  other  points^  the  clcfanfing  finners 
froni  their  iniquity,  and  enabling  them  to  live  virtu- 
oufly  for  the  future  i  or^  in  other  words^  the  landlifi- 
cation  and  grace  promifed  in  the  Oofpel ;  I  fhall  not 
enter  into  the  co6fideratioii  of  them  particularly,  be- 
caufi  the  iatne  way  of  reafoning  is  applicable  in 
thefe  cafes^  mutatis  mutant ;  and  therefore  I  ihall 
leave  them  to  your  own  refiedlion. 

Upon  the  whole ;  the  only  true  and  fidr  wiy  df 
judging  of  the  Gofpel  is,  to  confidtfr  what  is  the 
true  ftate  of  mankind  in  the  world.  If  men  afe  in 
a  ftate  of  purity  and  innocence,  no  redemption  is 
wanting,  and  the  methods  prefcribed  in  the  Gofpel 
bear  no  relation  to  their  circumftances  :  but,  if  men 
have  every  where  finned,  and  come  fhort  of  the 
glory  of  Grod,  the  law  of  nature  cannot  help  them 
to  thofe  bleffings,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  are 
forfeited ;  and  there  is  manifeftly  a  neceifity  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  means  to  obtain  (altation^ 

It  may  be  faid^  for  it  often  is  {aid^  that^  whatever 
degree  of  light  men  have,  it  will  make  little  dif- 
ference in  the  cafe)  fince  an  equitable  judge  will 
coniider  men  and  their  merits  in  proportion  to  theif 
abilities^  Allowing  this  maxim  to  be  true,  yet  it 
plainly  goes  no  farther  than  this ;  that  God  will 
not  punifh  men  for  not  doing  the  things  which 
their  natural  powers  enabled  them  not  to  do.  The 
argument  cannot  go  farther  t  you  cannot  argue 
from  the  weaknefs  of  ftupidity  of  men,  that  they 
ihall  be  rewarded.  It  may  be  a  good  reafon  not  to 
beat  a  man  when  he  does  amifs,  becaufe  he  is  a 
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fool^  and  knows  not  what  he  does ;  but  it  is  no  ro^ 
fon  to  honour  or  to  advance  him.  And  therefore 
a  religion  founded  in  this  favourite  principle  cannot 
be  (aid  to  have  the  words  of  eternal  Ufe\  for  no  plea, 
no  claim  for  eternal  life  can  poifibly  be  raifed  out 
of  it. 

Confidering  therefore  religion  under  the  charac- 
ter given  in  the  text,  that  it  has  the  words  of  eternal 
life ;  we  ihall  have  reafon  to  conclude  with  St.  Pe- 
ter^ that  our  only  hope  is  in  God^  and  in  him  whom 
he  hath  fent,  our  blefied  Lord  and  Redeemer ;  and 
with  him  to  iay^  Lwrdy  whither  Jhall  we  go  f  tkm^ 
thou  only,  hqfi  the  words  of  eternal  life,  jdnd  wi 
believe  and  are  Jure  that  thou  art  that  Chrift,  the  Squ 
of  the  living  God. 
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Wherefore  he  is  able  alfo  tofave  them^to  the  uttermqfl  that 
come  unto  God  by  him,  feeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  in- 
terc^ffionfor  them* 

W  HEN  we  conlider  the  great  and  wonderful 
work  of  our  redemption,  though  we  cannot  account 
for  every  flep  of  it  to  our  own  reafon  and  under- 
Handing,  yet  neither  can  we  imagine  it  to  be  the 
efFedt  of  mere  will  and  arbitrary  appointment,  and 
void  of  all  foundation  in  the  reafon  and  propriety  of 
things.  All  the  works  of  God  are  works  of  wifdom; 
and,  as  far  as  our  capacities  give  us  leave  to  judge,  we 
difcern  evident  marks  of  wifdom  in  them  all,  and 
difcover  a  fitnefs  and  propriety  in  every  thing  with 
refpeA  to  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  ferve  or 
promote.  If  this  be  fo  in  every  inftance  in  which 
we  are  able  to  make  any  judgment,  it  is  a  great  pre- 
fumption  that  it  is,  and  muft  be,  fo  in  all  other  in- , 
fiances,  which  are  too  high  and  great  to  be  viewed 
and  meafured  by  human  imderftanding:  and  we  have 
one  poiitive  argument  that  it  is  fo,  arifing  from  the. 
natural  notion  we  have  of  God,  and  of  his  attributes 
of  wifdom  and  juftice.  It  is  impoilible  to  fuppofe 
fuch  a  being  to  do  any  thing  by  chance,  or  in  coni^ 
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pliance  to  mere  will  and  humour.  No:  every  a€t  of 
God  is  the  adi  of  infinite  wifdom^  and  is  founded 
in  the  neceflary  reafon  and  propriety  of  things : 
and  it  is  as  true  of  the  works  of  grace^  as  it  is  of  the 
works  of  nature,  that  in  wifdom  he  has  ordained  them 

It  is  one  thing  not  to  be  able  to  difcem  the  reir 
fons  of  providence,  and  another  to  fuppofe  there  is 
no  reafon  in  them.  The  reafons,  that  made  it  ei- 
ther neceflary  or  proper  for  Chrift  to  die  for  the 
lins  of  mankind «  may  be  removed  oi^t  of  our  light: 
but  to  fuppofe  that  Chrift  really  did  die  for  the 
lins  of  the  world,  and  yet  that  there  was  no  reafon 
or  propriety  in  his  fo  doing,  is  to  found  revealed  re* 
ligion  upon  a  principle  deftrudlive  of  natural  reli* 
gion ;  for  no  religion  can  fubfift,  with  an  opinion 
that  Grod  is  a  being  capable  of  acting  without  rea^ 
fon. 

The  publication  of  the  Gofpel  has  made  an  al« 
teration  in  the  fcheme  of  religion,  by  revealing  to 
us  the  Son  of  God,  whom  God  hath  appointed  heir 
of  all  things^  by  whom  alfo  he  made  the  worlds ;  wh^ 
is  the  hrighinefs  of  his  glory  ^  and  the  exprefs  image  of 
his  perfon ;  who  upholdeth  all  things  hy  the  word  of 
his  power  J  Heb,  i.  2,  3. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  of  his  power 
and  dominion  in  the  creating  and  upholding  all 
things,  became  neceflary,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  required  to  be  placed  in  him  as  our  Redeemer. 
The  character  of  Redeemer  would  be  but  ill  fupport- 
ed  by  any  perfon  who  had  not  power  equal  to  the 
^  -great  undertaking.  The  New  Teftament  dodtrinei 
therefore,  relating  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
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Jefus  Chrifl-^  are  relatiyc  to  his  office  of  Redeemer  % 
and  therefore  there  was  no  explidt  declaration  of 
them  either  before  or  under  the  law  of  Mofes. 

Natural  religion  leads  us  by  certain  condufions 
ko  the  acknowledgment  of  one  fupreme  intelligent 
Being,  the  author  and  creator  of  all  things^  and  can 
by  no  reafoning  whatever  difcoyer  any  other  being 
concerned  in  the  making,  framing,  or  governing  the 
world :  and  therefore  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  in  a 
word,  all  the  religious  aAs  of  man,  in  the  ftate  of 
natural  religion,  are  neceflarily  and  inmiediately  re- 
lative to  this  one  fupreme  Being.  But  put  the  cafe, 
that  natural  religion  could  poffibly  difcover  that 
this  one  fupreme  Being  had  an  eternal  Son,  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  all  power  and  autho- 
rity, who  was  the  immediate  creator,  governor,  and 
judge  of  mankind ;  I  befeech  you  to  confider,  whe- 
ther, upon  this  fuppolition,  there  would  not  necef- 
farily  arife  an  alteration  in  natural  religion  ;  whe- 
ther the  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  other  religious  slAs 
of  mankind,  would  not  relate  immediately  to  this 
their  immediate   Creator,    Governor,  and  Judge. 
Can  it  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  we  were  created 
by  the  Son  of  God,  that  we  are  now  under  bis  go- 
vernment, and  ihall  be  finally  under  his  judgment ; 
and  at  the  lame  time  maintained,  that  no  fervice, 
obedience,  or  regard  is  due  to  him  from  us  his 
creatures  and   fubje6ts  ?    If  this  cannot  be  main- 
tained conliftently  with  this  fuppofition,  tlie  con-* 
clufion  will  be,  that  the  religion  of  a  Chriflian  is  a 
natuhd  and  reafonable  fervice,  arifing  from  the  re^ 
lation  between  Chrift  and  mankind,  which  the  G(^'« 
pel  has  revealed  and  made  known  to  the  world. 
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When  wc  confider  what  expcAadons  wc  have 
from  our  Redeemer^  and  what  great  promifes  he  has 
made  to  us  in  his  Grofpel^  we  cannot  pofiibly  avoid 
inquiring  who  this  perfon  is  :  when  we  hear  his  pro- 
mife  to  be  always  prefent  with  us  to  the  end  of  the 
world  9  to  fupport  us  under  all  our  difficulties,  it  is 
but  a  reafonable  demand  to  aflc  by  what  authority 
he  does  thefe  things :  and  when  we  are  told  that  he 
liveth  for  ever,  and  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  of  ^oryi 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  Jove  us. 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl:  JkaU 
change  our  vile  bodiesy  that  they  may  befajhumed  Uke 
unto  his  glorious  body.  A  great  .expectation  this ! 
but  coniider  what  the  reafonable  foundation  of  thb 
expectation  is :  St.  Paul  tells  us,  it  is  the  energy  of 
power  with  which  Chrift  is  endued,  whereby  he  is 
able  even  to  fubdue  all  things  to  himfelf.  Our  Sa- 
viour puts  this  article  upon  the  fame  foot :  hear  his 
declaration  ;  Verily  ^  verily  y  I  fay  unto  youj  The  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  deadjhall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God;  and  they  that  hearfhall  live.  In 
the  next  verfe  the  reafon  follows ;  For  as  the  Fa- 
ther hath  life  in  hitnfelffo  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himfelf  John  v.  25,  26.  If  the  Son  has 
life  in  himfelf,  even  as  the  Father  has  life  in  him- 
felf ;  if  he  is  really  endued  with  power  to  which  all 
.  nature  fubmits  and  obeys,  a  power  fufficient  for  the 
creation  of  the  world  at  firil,  and  for  the  prefervar 
tion  ever  fince ;  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
he  is  now  as  able  to  reflore  life,  as  he  was  at  firft  to 
give  it ;  to  call  men  from  the  grave  into  being,  as 
well  as  to  call  them  out  of  nothing  at  the  firft  cre- 
ation. 
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^Tht  reUtioD  of  Chrift  to  mankind  as  creator  and 
gOTcmor  confidered^  the  work  of  redemption  could 
not  properly  have  been  undertaken  by  any  other 
hand:  fofr  if  Chrift  was  the  immediate  creator  and 
goTcmor  of  the  world,  what  reafon  can  you  ima- 
^e  why  God  ihould  refume  this  authority  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  Son,  or  fet  up  another  to  have  do- 
minion and  authority  over  any  part  of  the  creation, 
which  by  natural  right  belonged  to  him,  who  made 
all  things  ?  Were  we  to  conlider  one  perfon  as  our 
Creator,  and  another  as  our  Redeemer,  it  would  be 
extremelj^to  the  diminution  of  the  honour  and  re- 
gard due  to  the  Creator,  inafmuch  as  the  bleiling  of 
redemption  would  greatly  outweigh  the  benefit  of 
creation ;  and  it  would  be  natural  to  us  to  prefer 
the  love  that  delivered  us  from  the  evils  and  mife- 
ries  of  the  world,  to  that  which  placed  us  in  them. 
In  the  daily  fervice  of  our  church  we  praife  God 
for  crearing  and  preferving  us,  but  above  all  for  his 
ineftimable  love  in  the  redemption  ;  which  is  very 
confiftent  with  refpeft  to  one  great  bencfadtor,  who 
both  made  us  and  redeemed  us :  but,  had  any 
other  hand  redeemed  us,  fuch  expreilion  of  grati- 
tude to  him  would  have  refle^^ed  diihonour  upon 
the  Creator. 

St.  Paul  tells  us  exprefsly,  that  Chrift  is  head  of 
the  church;  a  title  founded  in  the  right  of  re- 
demption, that  in  all  things  he  might  have  thepreemi^ 
nence ;  that,  as  he  was  the  head  of  all  creatures  in 
virtue  of  having  created  them,  fo  he  might  be  the 
head  of  the  church,  the  eledt  people  of  God,  in 
virtue  of  having  redeemed  them :  far  it  pleafed  the 
Father^  that  in  himjhoidd  all  fulnefs  dwell  \  that  is, 
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that  Chrift  fhould  be  all  in  all,  the  head  of  the  fe* 
cond  as  well  as  of  the  firft  creation ;  ColoiT.  i.  19* 
according  to  St.  PauVs  reafoning  here,  if  any  other 
perfon  had  redeemed  the  world,  or  if  the  world  had 
been  redeemed  without  Chrift,  he  would  not  iave 
had  the  preeminence  in  all  things ;  which  yet  he  had 
before  fin  came  into  the  world ;  and,  confequent- 
ly,  the  lin  of  the  world  would  have  been  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  headihip  and  power  of  Chrift.  Upon 
thefe  principles  of  the  Gofpel  revelation  we  may  dif- 
cern  fome  propriety  in  Chrift's  coming  to  redeenvtfae 
world :  the  work  was  fuch,  that  no  perfon  of  lels 
power  could  undertake  it ;  and  his  relation  to  the 
world  was  fuch,  as  made  it  fit  and  proper  to  commit 
the  work  to  him. 

The  redemption  of  mankind  is  a  work  which  in 
the  event  feems  to  concern  men  only  :  but^  ^oqii- 
dered  as  a  vindication  of  the  juftice  and  goodnefs 
of  Grod  towards  his  creatures,  it  is  a  work  expofed 
to  the  confideration  of  every  intelligent  being  in  the 
univerfe.  Whether  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  in- 
quire into  God's  dealings  with  the  children  of  men, 
we  may  judge  by  ourfelves,  It  is  little  we  know  of 
the  fall  of  angels  ;  yet  how  has  that  employed  hu- 
man curiolity  !  for  every  man  conliders  himfelf  as 
having  an  intereft  in  the  juftice  and  equity  of  that 
fupreme  Being,  under  whofe  government  he  lives, 
and  by  whofe  judgment  he  muft  finally  ftand  or  £dl, 
If  we  doubt  whether  the  fuperior  orders  of  beings 
have  the  hke  inclination,  St.  Peter  will  tell  us,  that 
the  Sufferings  of  Chrift  ^  and  the  glory  that  Jhould  folkm 
^-are  things  the  angels  defire  to  look  intOy  i  Pet.  i. 
II,  12.    And  indeed  the  method  of  God's  dealing 
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with  any  rational  creature  is  a  common  concern  to 
aU ;  and  it  is  for  the  honour  of  God*s  government 
to  be  vindicated  in  the  light  of  every  intelligent 
beings  that  he  may  bejuftified  m  his  faying  j  and  over* 
emne  when  he  is  judged.  * 

If  this  be  fo,  it  muft  neceilarily  follow^  that  the 
redemption  by  Chrift,  though  it  relates  immediate* 
ly  to  men^  muft  be  agreeable  to  all  the  reafon  and 
relation  of  things,  known  or  difcoverable  by  the 
higheft  intellediual  beings  i^  and  need  I  add^  that 
diere  are  many  fuch  not  difcoverable  by  us  ? 

It  is  certain  that  we  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
intelledlual  world:  what  relation  we  bear  to  the 
other  parts^  or  to  the  whole,  we  know  not ;  and  yet 
undoubtedly  the  common  Governor  of  the  whole 
muft  in  his  dealings  with  every  part  have  regard  to 
this  common  relation,  whether  we  underftand  it,  or 
no.  The  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  tells 
us,  that  Chrift  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels^ 
but  he  took  on  him  the  feed  of  Abraham.  Angels  fin- 
ned, and  men  finned :  men  only  are  redeemed.  If 
God  is  juft,  there  muft  be  a  reafon  for  this,  though 
not  within  our  reach  at  prefent;  and,  when  we 
come  to  know  it,  perhaps  we  may  be  no  longer  at  a 
lols  to  know  that  the  facrifice  of  Chrift  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  falvation  of  men. 

That  there  are  many  orders  of  beings  fuperior  to 
man^  is  a  propofition  fo  agreeable  to  reafon,  that 
there  b  little  room  to  doubt  of  it.  All  thefe  orders 
are  in  Scripture  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  angel.  What  relation  thefe  beings  ftand 
in  to  us  in  many  refpedls,  I  will  not  now  inquire  : 
but  that  they  are  not  unconcerned  fpedlators  in  the 
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work  of  our  redemption^  is  evident.  Our  Saviour 
tells  us,  There  is  joy  in  the  prefence  of  the  angels  of 
God  over  one  finner  that  repentefh,  Luke  3tv.  lo. 
Again ;  He  thai  overcometh^  the  fame  fhaU  he  clothed 
in  white  raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  tutme  out 
of  the  hook  of  life,  but  I  will  confefs  his  name  before 
my  Father,  and  before  his  angels.  Rev,  iii.  5.  Here 
the  angels  are  mentioned  as  wttneiTes  of  the  juftice 
of  the  judgment,  and  not  merely  as  attendants  to 
make  up  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  judicature. 

Since  then  the  juftice  and  equity  of  God  in  re- 
deeming men  are  things  which  the  angels  defire 
and  are  concerned  to  look*  into ;  it  is  evident,  that 
his  juft-ice  and  equity,  and  the  reafons  of  provi- 
dence in  this  great  afiair,  may  be  difcernible  to  the 
higheft  order  of  intelle Aual  beings,  though  not  dif- 
coverable  by  us,  the  loweft. 

That  this  is  probably  the  cafe,  may  be  learnt 
from  hence ;  that,  where  the  Gofpel  has  revealed  to 
us  any  of  thefe  relations,  not  difcoverable  by  hu- 
man reafon,  fo  &r  we  can  fee  the  reafon  and  pro- 
priety of  this  great  work  of  our  redemption. 

But  let  us  conlider  how  well  thefe  principled  and 
docftrines  of  the  Gofpel  agree  together,  and  how 
naturally  the  one  flows  from  the  other.  When  we 
view  the  fad  condition  of  mankind,  the  fin,  folly, 
and  mifery,  which  are  in  the  world  ;  and  then  turn 
to  contemplate  the  perfections,  the  wifdom,  and  the 
goodnefs  of  him  who  made  us  ;  nature  raifes  fome 
hopes  in  us,  that  this  confufion  will  fome  day  find 
a  remedy,  and  ourfelves  a  releafe,  from  the  good- 
nefs and  wifdom  of  him  who  formed  us.  I  blame 
not   thefe   hopes ;  they  are  juft,  they  are  natural. 
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But,  if  nature  had  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  could  difcover  that  the  world  was  made 
and  is  upheld  by  his  power,  that  we  are  his  imme^i 
drate  creatures  and  fubje6):s ;  would  it  not  be  alto^ 
gether  as  natural  to  found  fome  hopes  upon  this  re- 
lation ?  Should  we  not  be  willing  to  believe,  that 
this  great  perfon,  who  made  us,  would  have  fome 
companion  upon   the   work  of   his  own   hands? 
Should  we  not  hope  to  find  in  him  at  leaft  an  inters 
ceflbr  on  our  behalf,  an  advocate  with  the  Father  f 
Should  we  not  be  inclined  to  reconunend  to  him  all 
our*  pleas,  to  put  all  our  intereft  into  his  hands, 
trufting  that  he  could  not  want  bowels  of  afFe<ftion 
towards  the  creatures  whom  he  formed  after  hi^ 
own  image  and  likenefs  ?   I  think,  this  would  be 
but  natural  ;  and  what  more  does  the  Gofpel  re- 
quire of  us  ?  It  has  difcovered  to  us  this  relation 
between  Chrift  and  the  world,  between  Chrift  and 
the  church,  and  requires  from  us  fuch  hope  and 
faith,  and  fuch  obedience,  as  naturally  flow  from 
this  relation;   and  could  it-pdflibly  require  lefs  ? 
Would  it  not  be  abfurd  to  tell  us,  that  Chrift  is 
Lord  of  the  world  that  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come,  and  not  tb  require  us  to  have  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  him  ?  Would  it  not  be  abfurd  to  tell  ud, 
that  he  is  the  Lord  6f  life  and  gloty,  and  to  bid  us 
cxpeft  life  and  glory  through  any  other  hands  than 
his  ?  Would  it  not  be  abfurd  to  tell  us,  that  all 
judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son,  and  yet  no  obe- 
dience due  to  him  ?  or,  that  God  has  appointed 
him  to  be  head  over  all,  and  yet  no  honour  to  be 
paid  him  ? 

From  tfaefe  and  theKke  confiderations  we  may 
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dtfcern,  how  reafonable,  how  natural  thexeligioa  of 
the  Gofpel  is.    It  has  indeed  opened  to  us  a  new 
fcene  of  things,  difcovering  to  us  the  erer-blefled 
Son  of  6od^  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world : 
what  elfe  it  propofes  to  us  refults  naturally  from 
this  relation  between  Chrift  and  the  world.     The 
myfterious  work  of  our  redemption  itfelf  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  the  original  relation  between  the 
only  Son  of  God,  and  man  the  creature  of  God ; 
and  our  chriftian  faith,  in  every  article  and  branch 
df  it,  has  a  juft  foundation  and  fupport  in  the 
power,  authority,  and  preeminence  of  the  Son  of 
God.    We  may  well  believe  he  has  redeemed  us, 
lince  we  know  he  made  us.    And,  though  all  na^ 
ture  feems  to  frown  on  us,  and  to  threaten  death 
and  deflrudlion,  from  which  no  human  power  or 
cunning  can  deliver  us;  yet  our  hope  is  ftead£ift 
and  unmoveable,  being  placed  in  him  who  is  able 
iofuhduLe  all  things  to  himfelf. 

This  belief,  that  the  dead  fhall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  arife  to  life,  is  the  funda- 
mental article  of  a  Chriflian*s  faith  :  if  this  be  not 
well  eflablifhed,  our  hope  and  confidence  are  vain, 
and  the  preaching  the  crofs  of  Chrift  is  fooliih- 
nefs. 

Let  us  refle<5l  a  little  how  our  cafe  ilands  with 
refpe6t  to  the  profpedb  beyond  the  grave  ;  let  us 
confider  what  hopes  nature  furnifhes,  and  how  they 
are  fupported,  confirmed,  and  enlarged,  by  the 
Grofpel  of  Chrift  Jefus. 

When  we  view  the  world  in  its  prefent  circum- 
iVances,  and  fee  the  mifery  and  oppreflion  that  are 
In  it ;  when  we  confider  that  the  diftrefTes  and  for* 
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rows  arifing  from  the  weaknefs  and  the  wickedneis 
of  men  are  in  nmnber  and  in  weight  ten  times  more 
than  all  the  fufferings  to  which  we  are  expofed  by 
the  mere  frailty  of  our  condition ;  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  a  wife  and  juft  God  made  the  world 
to  be  what  we  find  it  is.  When  we  look  farther^ 
and  find  that  the  befl:  men  oftentimes  fare  worft ; 
that  even  the  defire  and  endeavour  to  pleafe  God 
frequently  expofes  them  to  infinite  forrows  in  this 
world ;  we  ftand  amazed^  and  are  ready  to  doubt 
whether  thefe  appearances  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  belief  that  Grod  governs  the  world.  But^  fince 
all  nature  proclaims  the  being  and  the  power  of 
Cody  and  the  vifible  things  of  the  creation  declare 
in  every  language  of  the  world  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  him  who  made  them  ;  under  the  force 
and  conviAion  of  this  evidence  that  there  is  a  God, 
we  can  find  no  poilible  way  to  account  for  his  juf- 
tice  and  goodnefs  towards  the  children  of  men,  but 
by  fuppofing  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteonfnefs :  and  fihce 
this  world  evidently  is  not  the  fcene  of  this  judg« 
ment,  we  conclude  there  muft  be  another,  in  which 
we  ihall  ftand  before  his  tribunal.  Thus  far  nature 
goes  :  all  beyond  this  is  vain  pbilofophy  and  ima- 
gination, founded  in  conceits  which  are  in  vogue  to- 
day, and  forgot  to-morrow.  Scholars  may  reafon 
of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  the  condition  of  it 
when  ieparated  from  the  body ;  but  the  common 
hopes  of  nature  receive  no  fupport  from  fuch  in- 
quiries. But  yet  fomething  farther  feems  neceiTary 
to  give  eafe  to  nature  in  this  painful  fearch  after 
life  and  happinefs.    The  numberlefs  inftances  of 
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mortality  which  we  hear  and  fee,  the  rektiatna-of 
thofe  who  left  the  world  ages  before  we  came  into 
it^  and  are  ilill  mouldering  in  their  tombs^  is  uo«> 
deniable  evidence  that  death  deftroys  this  com- 
pound being  which  we  call  man.  How  to  revive 
this  union  nature  knows  not ;  and  as  for  thofe  who 
make  the  fpirits  of  men  in  the  divided  ftatc  to  be 
perfed);  men,  they  feem  to  have  got  a  conclufion 
without  confulting  the  premifes. 

Look  now  into  the  Gofpel :  there  yoa  will  find 
every  reafonable  hope  of  nature,  nay  every  reafon^-- 
able  fufpicion  of  nature,  cleared  up  and  confirmed^ 
every  difficulty  anfwered  and  removed.  Do  the 
prefent  drcumftances  of  the  world  lead  you  to.fuf- 
pe6i:  that  God  could  never  be  author  of  fuch  cor- 
rupt and  wretched  creatures  as  men  now  are  ?  Your 
iufpicions  are  juil  and  well  founded :  Grod  made 
man  upright,  but  through  the  temptation  of  the 
devil  fin  entered,  and  death  and  deftruAiOn  fol- 
lowed after. 

Do  you  fufpe6):,  from  the  fuccef»  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  this  world,  that  the  providence  of  God  does 
not  interpofe  to  protedl  the  righteous  from  violence, 
or  to  punilh  the  wicked  ?  The  fufpicion  is  not 
without  ground.  God  leaves  his  beft  fervants  here 
to  be  tried  oftentimes  with  affiidlion  and  forrow^ 
and  permits  the  wicked  to  fiourifh  and  abound. 
The  call  of  the  Gofpel  is  not  to  honour  and  riches 
here,  but  to  take  up  our  crofs  and  follow  Chrift. 

Do  you  judge,  from  comparing  the  prefent  -ftate* 
of  the  world  with  the  natural  notion  you  have  of 
God,  and  of  his  juftice  and  goodnefs,  that  there 
muft  needs  be  another  ftate  in  which  juftice  ihall 
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tajke  place  ?  You  reafon  right;  and  the  Gofpel  con- 
firms the  judgment.  God  has  appointed  a  day  tp 
j^dge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs :  then  thofe  who 
mourn  ihall  rejoice,  thofe  who  weep  ihall  laugh^ 
and  the  perfecuted  and  afflidte^  fervants  of  God 
(hall  be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  fometimes  mifgivings  of  mind  ?  Are 
you  tempted  to  miftrufl:  this  judgment^  when  you 
fee  the  difficulties  which  furround  it  on  every  (ide  ; 
fome  which  afFeA  the  foul  in  its  feparate  ftate,  fome 
which  afied  the  body  in  its  ftatq  of  corruption  and 
diflblution  ?  Look  to  the  Grofpel :  there  thefe  difi^ 
ficulties  are  accounted  for;  and  you  need  no  longer 
puzzle  yourfelf  with  dark  queftions  concerning  the 
ftate^  condition^  and  nature  of  feparate  fpirits^  or 
concerning  the  body,  however  to  appearance  loft 
and  deftroyed ;  for  the  body  and  foul  ihall  once 
more  meet  to  part  no  more^  but  to  be  happy  for 
ever.  In  this  cafe  the  learned  cannot  doubt^  ;and 
the  ignorant  may  be  fure,  that  it  is  the  man,  the 
very  man  himfelf,  who  ihall  rife  again:  for  an 
union  of  the  fame  foul  and  body  is  as  certainly  the 
reftoration  of  the  man,  as  the  dividing  them  was  the 
deftru6lion. 

Would  you  know  who  it  is  that  gives  this  afTur* 
ance  ?  It  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  good  his  word; 
one  who  loved  you  fo  well  as  to  die  for  you ;  yet 
one  too  great  to  be  held  a  prifoiier  in  the  grave, 
^o ;  he  rofe  with  triumph  and  glory,  the  iirft-bora 
from  the  dead,  and  will  in  like  manner  call  from  the 
dufi;  of  the  earth  all  thofe  ,who  put  their  truft  zsjA 
confidence  in  him. 

But  who  is  this^  you  will  iay,  who  was  fubje<5t,  to 
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deaths  and  yet  had  power  over  death  ?  Hoifr  could 
fo  much  weaknefs  and  fo  much  ffarength  meet  to- 
gether ?  That  God  has  the  power  of  life^  we  knowi 
but  then  he  cannot  die :  that  man  is  mortal^  we 
know ;  but  then  he  cannot  give  life. 

Confider  -,  does  this  difficulty  deferve  an  aniwer, 
or  does  it  not  ?  Our  blefled  Saviour  lived  among  us 
in  a  low  and  poor  condition ,  expofed  to  much  ill 
treatment  from  his  jealous  countrymen :  when  -he 
fell  into  their  power^  their  rage,  knew  no  bounds : 
they  reviled  him^  infulted  him^  mocked  himi 
fcourged  him,  and  at  laft  nailed  him  to  a  crafi^ 
where  by  a  ihameful  and  wretched  death  he  fU 
nifhed  a  life  of  forrow  and  afiBidtion.  Did  we  know 
no  more  of  him  than  this^  upon  what  ground  could 
we  pretend  to  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  lave  us 
from  the  power  of  death  ?  We  might  fay  with  the 
difciples,  fVe  trufted  this  had  been  he  whojhtndd  have 
faved  Ifrael\  but  he  is  dead,  he  is  gone^  and  all  our 
hopes  are  buried  in  his  grave. 

If  you  think  this  ought  to  be  anfwered,  and  that 
the  faith  of  a  Chriilian  cannot  be  a  reafohable  £uth| 
luilefs  it  be  enabled  to  account  for  this  feeming  con-» 
tradi^lion;  I  befeech  you  then  never  more  com-' 
plain  of  the  Gofpel  for  furnifliing  an  anfwer  to  this 
great  objection,  for  removing  this  ilumbling-block 
out  of  the  way  of  our  faith.  He  was  a  man,  and 
therefore  he  died  :  he  was  the  Son  of  God^  and 
therefore  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  will  give  Vift 
to  all  his  true  difciples.  He  it  was  who  formed  this 
world  and  all  things  in  it,  and  for  the  fake  of  man 
was  content  to  become  man,  and  to  tafte  death  for 
all,  that  all  through  him  may  live.    This  is  a  won- 
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111  piece  of  knowledge  which  God  has  revealed 
8  in  his  Gofpel ;  but  he  has  not  revealed  it  to 

our  wonder,  but  to  confirm  and  eflablifh  our 
L  in  him  to  whom  he  hath  committed  all  power, 
n  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things. 
[ad  the  Gofpel  required  of  us  to  expeA  from 
[ft  the  redemption  of  our  fouls  and  bodies,  and 
n  us  no  reafon  to  think  that  Chrift  was  endued 
I  power  equal  to  the  work,  we  might  juftly  have 
plsuned ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  ftanding  re- 
^h,  that  Chriftians  believe  they  know  not  what. 

to  expeA  redemption  from  the  Son  of  God, 
refurredlion  of  our  bodies  from  the  fame  hand 
'Al  at  firft  created  and  formed  them,  are  rational 
well-founded  aAs  of  faith  ;  and  it  is  the  Chrif- 
's  glory,  that  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  believed. 
"hat  the  world  was  made  by  the  Son  of  God,  is 
ropofition  with  which  reafon  has  no  fault  to 
. :  that  he  who  made  the  world  fhould  have 
er  to  renew  it  to  life  again,  is  highly  confonant 
eafon.    All  the  myftery  lies  in  this,  that  fo  high 

great  a  perfon  fhould  condefcend  to  become 
\y  and  fubjeA  to  death,  for  the  fake  of  mankind. 

arc  we  the  fit  perfons  to  complain  of  this  tranf- 
icnt  myfterious  love  ?  Or,  does  it  become  us 
oarrel  with  the  kindnefs  of  our  blefled  Lord  to- 
is  us,  only  becaufe  it  is  greater  than  we  can 
ccive  ?  No ;  it  becomes  us  to  blefs  and  to  adore 

exceeding  love,  by  which  we  are  faved  from 
lemnation,  by  which  we  expecft  to  be  refcued 
Q  death ;  knowing  that  the  power  of  our  bleffed 
d  is  equal  to  his  love,  and  that  he  is  able  to  fub-- 
all  things  to  himfelf. 

^OL.  I.  F 
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Matthew  xi.  6. 
Bleffed  is  he  whofoeverjhall  not  he  offended  in  me. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  read^  that 
the  Bapdft  fent  two  of  his  difciples  to  Chrift^  to  in- 
.  quire  of  him  whether  he  was  indeed  the  great  Pro* 
phet  fo  long  expe Aed  by  the  people,  and  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  or  whether  they  were  ftill  to  ex- 
pedt  and  wait  the  coming  of  another.  Our  Sa- 
viour detained  the  difciples  of  John,  till  he  had 
made  them  eye-witnefTes  of  the  mighty  power  that 
was  in  him.  They  faw,  at  the  command  of  his 
word,  the  blind  receive  light,  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  cleanfed,  the  deaf  rel^ored  to  hearing,  and 
the  dead  raifed  up  to  life  again  :  they  faw  likewife, 
that  thefe  mighty  powers  were  exercifed  without 
giving  the  leail  fufpiciop  of  any  worldly  delign  ; 
that  no  court  was  made  to  the  great  or  wealthy  by 
fingling  them  out  either  for  patients  or  for  difci- 
ples. The  benefit  of  the  miracles  was  chiefly  the 
lot  of  the  poor ;  and  as  they  were  better  difpofed 
to  receive  the  Grofpel>  fo  were  they  preferred  before 

F  a 
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the  rich  and  mighty  to  be  the  difciples  of  Chii 
When  the  Baptiil*s  difciples  had  feen  and  hei 
thefe  things,  our  Saviour  thought  them  fufficient 
enabled  to  fatisfy  John  in  the  inquiry  upon  whi 
he  had  fent  them  :  Go,  fays  he,  and  Jhew  John  ih 
things  which  ye  do  hear  and  fee :  the  blind  reca 
their  fight ^  and  the  lame  walk ;  the  lepers  are  clea^k 
and  the  deaf  hear ;  the  dead  are  raifed  upy  and  \ 
poor  have  the  Gojpel  preached  to  them.  Then  foll< 
immediately  the  words  of  the  text :  And  bleffcd 
he  whofoever  fhall  not  be  offended  in  me. 

The  clofe  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  1 
words  of  the  fifth  verfe  ihews  us  what  foit  df  p< 
fons  our  Saviour  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  fpoke 
the  offence  taken  at  him  in  the  world :  Thef9< 
fays  he,  have  the  Go/pel  preached  to  them  :  and  M^ 
is  he  whofoever  fhall  not  be  offended  in  me.  As  if 
had  faid,  the  poor  are  ready  to  embrace  the  Gofp 
and  happy  are  in  this,  yea  happier  far,  notwit 
ftanding  their  prefent  uncomfortable  conditic 
than  the  honourable  and  the  learned,  who  are  t 
great,  and  in  their  own  opinion  too  wife,  to  hearic 
to  the  infbru6lions  of  the  Grofpel. 

The  words  thus  explained  lead  us  to  inquire, 

Firfl,  Wh^t  are  the  offences  which  are  genera] 
taken  at  the  Grofpel  of  Chrift  : 

Secondly,  From  what  fource  thefe  ofiem 
come. 

The  poverty  and  meannefs  in  which  our  Savio 
appeared,  was  the  earliefl,  and  may  probably  be  t 
latefl:,  objeftion  to  the  Goljpel.  He  came  frc 
God  to  convert  and  to  fave  the  world,  to  dech 
the  purpofes  and  the  commands  of  the  Almighl 
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g  and  to  exaft  obedience  from  every  creature ;  but  he 
m    came  with  lefs  attendance  and  fhew  than  if  he  had 
.    been  an  ordinary  meflenger  from  the  governor  of  a 
^    province.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  fo  often  find  him 
;    upbraided  either  with  the  meannefs  of  his  parent* 
J    age,  the  obfcurity  of  his  country,  or  the  prefent  nc- 
,    ceffity  of  his  circumftances  :  Is  not  this  the  Carpen- 
ter's Jtm  f  fays  one ;  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Naza- 
.    reik  ?  fiiys  another  ;  or  any  prophet  out  of  Galilee  f 
-    lays  a  third.    And  when  they  faw  him  oppreffed 
with  fufferings,  and  weighed  down  with  afflidtions, 
they  openly  infulted   his  forrow,  and  triumphed 
over  his  fond  pretences  to  fave  the  world :  Thou^ 
lay  they,  that  deflroyeft  the  temple y  and  buildeft  it  in 
,     three  days,  fave  thy f elf :  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God^ 
come  down  from  the  crofs.     And  fo  blinded  are  men 
with  the  notions  of  worldly  greatnefs,  and  fo  apt  to 
conceive  of  the  majcfty  of  God  according  to  their 
own  ideas  of  power  and  dignity,  that  this  prejudice 
has  prevailed  in  every  age.    The  Apoftle  to  the 
Corinthians  preached  Chrift  crucified ;  but  he  was  to 
the  Jews  a  flumhling-hlocky  and  to  the  Greeks  foolifh^ 
nefs :  for  the  Jews  required  afign^  a  vifible  temporal 
deliverance^  and  had   no  notion,  much  lefs  any 
want^  as  they  could  apprehend,  of  fuch  a  Saviour 
as  Jefus.     The    Greeks  fought  after  wifdom^  and 
thought  that,  if  God  were  indeed  to  redeem  the 
worlds  he  would  a6l  more  fuitably  to  his  power  and 
wifilom :  whenever  they  made  their  Jupiter  fpeak, 
hia  voice  was  thunder,  and  lightning  was  his  ap- 
pearance^ and  he  delivered  oracles  not  to  be  com* 
municated  to  vulgar  ears.     So  in  the  Old  Tefta^ 
ment^  when  God  fpeaks^  clouds  and  darknefs  are 
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rdund  about  kim,  and  his  prefence  and  his  voice  aie 
terrible.  But  here  every  thing  had  a  difierent  turn: 
the  appearance  was  in  the  likenefs  of  a  man,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  fervant ;  and^  as  he  came  in  like  a 
fervant^  he  went  out  like  a  flave^  he  was  efieimti 
Jiricken,  and  his  departure  was  taken  for  mifefy.  His 
dodlrine  was  framed  rather  to  purify  the  heart,  and 
to  give  wifdom  to  the  limple,  than  to  exerciie  the 
head,  and  furnifh  matter  for  the  curious  and 
learned ;  to  be  a  general  inftruAion  and  a  commoD 
rule  of  life  to  all  men^  and  not  to  (atisfy  the  vanity 
of  worldly  wifdom  in  inquiries  above  its  reach. 
With  him  the  precepts  of  virtue  are  the  principles 
of  wifdom  and  holinefs,  the  greateft  ornament  of 
the  mind  of  man. 

But  thefe  things  the  wife  and  the  great  men  of 
the  world  find  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  wifdom 
and  majefly  of  God^  according  to  their  notions  of 
wifdom  and  power.  Why  did  not  Chrift,  fay  they, 
appear  in  the  power  and  majefty  of  his  Father  ? 
Would  not  the  embafTy  have  been  more  worthy 
both  of  Qod  and  of  him  ?  Would  any  prince,  who 
had  a  mind  to  reclaim  his  rebellious  fubjedls  to 
obedience,  not  rather  choofe  to  fend  a  perfon  of 
honour  with  a  fuitable  retinue^  whofe  appearance 
might  command  refpeA  and  credit,  than  an  ambaf- 
fadpr  clothed  in  rags  and  poverty,  fit  only  to  create 
in  the  rebels  a  greater  contempt  both  of  himfelf  and 
his  prince  ?  If  it  was  the  purpofe  of  God,  that  the 
world  through  faith  fhould  be  faved,  would  not  the 
world  more  fecurely  and  readily  have  confided  in 
one  whofe  very  appearance  would  have  fpoke  his 
<^gnity)  than  in  one  who  feemed  to  be  .even  more 
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mifenble  than  themfelves,  and  not  able  to  refold 
himfelf  from  the  vileft  and  moft  contemptible 
death? 

But  let  us  now,  in  the  fecond  place,  conlider  what 
foundation  there  is  in  reafon  for  this  great  preju- 
dice. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  hear  men  reafon  upon  the  no- 
tions and  ideas  which  are  fi^imiliar  to  them.  Great 
power  and  great  authority  are  conneded  with  the 
ideas  of  great  pomp  and  fplendour ;  and,  when  we 
talk  of  the  works  of  God,  our  minds  naturally  turn 
themfelves  to  view  the  great  and  miraculous  works 
of  providence :  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  men  are 
flow  to  difcern  the  hand  of  God  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  where  things,  being  familiar  to  us, 
do  not  ftrike  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

When  Naaman  the  Syrian  came  to  the  prophet  x 
of  Ifrael  to  be  cured  of  his  leprofy,  Elifha  fent  a 
meflenger  unto  him,  faying,  Go  and  wajh  in  Jordan 
/even  tmes^  and  thy  fiejh  Jhall  come  again  unto  thee^ 
and  tJum  Jkalt  be  clean.  The  haughty  Syrian  dif- 
dained  the  eafy  cure,  and  fcorned  the  prophet ;  Ii 
this  your  man  of  God,  and  this  his  mighty  power, 
to  fend  me  to  a  pitiful  river  of  Ifrael  ?  Behold^  (ays 
he,  /  tkmght^  He  willjiirely  come  out  to  me^  andftand 
and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  andjlrike 
his  hand  over  the  place j  and  recover  the  leper.  Are 
not  Ahana  and  Pharpar^  rivers  of  Damafcus^  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Ifrael  ?  may  I  not  wafh  in  them^ 
and  be  clean  f  So  he  turned,  and  went  away  in  a  rage. 
But  his  fervants,  not  a  little  wifer  than  their  mafter, 
thus  reafon  the  cafe  with  him :  My  father,  if  the 
prophet  had  bid  thee  dofome  great  thing,  woulde/l  thou 
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imi  have  dom  it  f  how  much  rather  then,  when  keJoM 
unto  thee f  Wajh,  and  he  clean  f  Upon  this  gentle  lie* 
buke  his  ftomach  came  down,  and  he  condefcended 
to  follow  the  Prophet's  diredlion  ;  and  hmflejk  came 
again  like  thefiejh  of  a  young  child ^  and  htMBoas  clean. 
Not  unlike  to  Naaman's  folly  is  theirs,  who  take 
offence  at  the  poverty  and  meannefs  of  the  author 
of  our  redemption.  His  fentiments  and  theirs 
agree :  he  expedted  to  have  feen  fome  furprifing 
wonder  wrought  for  his  ciu'e ;  and,  when  he  was 
bid  only  to  wafh,  he  thought  there  could  be  no^ 
thing  of  God  in  fo  trifling  a  remedy.  And  is  not 
this  their  fenfe,  who  think  that  fo  obfcure,  fo  mean 
a  perfon  as  Jefus,  could  never  be  the  meflenger  of 
Grod  upon  fo  great  an  errand  as  the  falvation  of  the 
world  ?  who  thus  expoftulate.  Why  came  he  not  in 
a  majefty  fuitable  to  his  employment,  and  then  we 
would  have  believed  him ;  but  how  can  we  expeA 
to  be  raifed  to  the  glory  of  God  by  him  who  was 
himfelf  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  men  ? 

If  we  fearch  this  prejudice  to  the  bottom^  we 
(hall  find  that  it  arifes  from  a  falfe  conception  of 
the  power  and  majefty  of  God^  as  if  the  fuccefs  of 
his  purpofes  depended  upon  the  vifible  fitnefs  of 
the  inftruments  he  made  choice  of.  With  men  we 
know  the  cafe  is  fo ;  they  muft  ufe  means  which 
they  can  judge  to  be  adapted  to  the  end  they  aim 
at,  if  they  intend  to  profper  in  what  they  under- 
take :  but  with  God  it  is  otherwife.  To  flop  the 
current  even  of  the  fmallefl  river,  banks  mufl  be 
raifed,  and  fluices  cut,  when  the  work  is  done  by 
man  :  but  in  the  hand  of  God  the  rod  of  Mofes 
was  more  than  fuf&cient  to  curb  the  rage  of  the  fea^ 
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and  force  it  to  yield  a  paflage  to  his  people.    The 
fooUAnefs  of  God^  (ays  the  Apoille,  is  wifer  than  men, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  God  isjlronger  than  men :  teach- 
ing U8  that  we  fhould  not  prefume  to  fit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  methods  of  providence ;  iince,  how 
fooliih  or  how  weak  foever  they  may  feem  to  us, 
they  will  be  found  in  his  hand  to  be  the  wifeft  and 
the  ftrongeft.     And  this  reafoning  the  Apoftle  ap- 
pUes  to  the  cafe  now  before  us  :  The  crofs  of  Chrift 
fqun  a  JhtmbUng'hlock  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Greeks 
f^hflinefs ;  hut  unto  all  them  that  are  called,  the  power 
nfGod^  and  the  wifdom  of  God;  becatife  the  fooUJhnefs 
trf  God  is  wifer  than  men^  and  the  weaknefs  of  God 
ftronger  than  men.     However  the  Jews,  or  however 
the  Grreeks,  conceived  of  the  crucified  Jefus,  yet  to 
every  believer  he  is  the  mighty  power  of  God  tofaU 
nkstion,  becaufe  God  ordained  him  fo  to  be  ;  and 
this  ordination  gives  fill  efficacy  to  the  crofs  of 
Chrift,  however  in  itfelf  contemptible,  and  to  all 
human  appearance  unfit  for  the  purpofe.     The  wa- 
ters of  Jordan  had  no  natural  efficacy  to  cleanfe  a 
lepier ;  in  the  rod  of  Mofes  there  was  no  power  to 
divide  the  fea :  but,  when  ordained  by  God  to  thefe 
purpofes^  the  fea  fled  back  at  the  touch  of  Mofes*s 
rod,  and  the  leprofy  of  Naaman  was  purged  by  the 
fo  much  defpifed  waters  of  Ifrael.     If  we  would 
judge  truly,  the  more  iimple  and  plain  the  methods 
of  providence  are,  the  more   do  they  fpeak  the 
power  of  the  Almighty.  When  God  faid,  Let  there 
he  light,   and  there  was  lights   his    uncontrolable 
power  more  evidently  appeared,  than  if  all  the  an- 
gels of  heaven  had  been  employed  to  produce  it. 
When  our  Lord  iaid^  /  will,  he  thou  clean,  and  the 
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perfon  was  cleanfed^  his  divinity  ihone  forth  more 
brightly,  than  if  he  had  commanded  all  the  powen 
above  vilibly  to  aflift  him.  So  likewife,  when  God 
committed  the  redemption  of  the  world  to  Jefus,  a 
man  of  forrow  and  afflidVion,  and  of  no  form  or 
comelinefs^  and  gave  him  the  power  of  doing  fuch 
works  as  never  man  did,  in  confirmation  of  his  com* 
million,  he  appeared  as  plainly  in  him,  as  if  he  had 
clothed  him  with  vifible  majefty  and  power.  If  we 
coniider  him  af&ided  and  tormented,  and  given  up 
to  a  cruel  death,  it  proves  indeed  that  he  was  weak 
and  mortal ;  but  ftill  God  is  ftrong,  and  not  the  left 
able  to  eftablifh  the  word  which  he  fpoke  by  this 
weak,  this  mortal  man. 

As  to  this  part  of  the  offence  then,  fo  hv  as  the 
majefty  and  power  of  God  are  concerned,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  very  wrong  notions  in  both  cafes^  and 
fuppofes  that  the  majefty  df  God  wants  the  fame 
little  fupports  of  outward  pomp  and  grandeur  as  that 
of  men  does,  and  that  his  power  depends  upon  the 
fitnefs  of  inftrumental  or  material  caufes,  as  human 
power  plainly  does ;  whereas  the  majefty  and  power 
of  God  are  never  more  clearly  feen,  than  when  he 
makes  choice  of  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  mighty. 

Let  us  then  in  the  next  place  coniider,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  men,  whether  the  advantages  on  their  fide 
would  have  been  greater,  had  Chrift  appeared  in 
greater  fplendour,  and  with  more  vilible  power  and 
authority. 

How  far  the  imaginations  of  fome  men  may  rove 
upon  fuch  inquiries  as  thefe,  or  what  degrees  of 
fplcndour  and  glory  they  would  judge  fufficient  for 
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tlietr  purpofe^  I  cannot  tell.    This  we  are  fure  of, 
that  the  majefty  of  the  Almighty  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proached by  human  eyes ;  that  therefore,  whenever 
it  defcends  to  treat  with  men,  it  muft  be  veiled  and 
obfcured  under  fuch  reprefentations  as  men  can 
bear.     This  is  true,  you  will  (ay ;  but  is  there  no 
medium  between  the  immediate  prefence  of  God, 
and  his  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  fervant,  and  dy- 
ing, not  as  the  children  of  men  commonly  die,  but 
as  the  vileft  and  moft  profligate  criminal  ?  Many 
degrees  there  are,  no  doubt,  of  vifible  glory,  in 
any  of  which  Chrift  might  have  appeared,  but  in 
none  with  greater  advantage  to  rehgion  than  that 
in  which  he  came.     Suppofe  he  had  come,  as  the 
Jews  expedVed,  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  prince,  and 
in  that  iituation  had  propagated  his  faith  and  doc- 
trine ;  what  would  the  unbelievers  then  have  faid  } 
How  often  ihould  we  have  been  told  before  now, 
that  our  religion  was  the  worlTbf  human  policy,  and 
that  our  princess  dodrine  and  dominions  were  exr- 
tended  by  the  fame  fword  ?  Was  ever  any  religion 
the  better  thought  of  for  having  been  preached  at 
the  head  of  an  army  ?  This  is  certain,  that,  to  make 
religion  a  rational  a6l  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  us  in  too  eafy  and  familiar  a  manner : 
the  lefs  awe  we  have  of  our  teacher,  the  more  free- 
dom we  ihall  exercife  in  weighing  and  examining 
his  doArines.    And  upon  this  account  our  Sa- 
viour's appearance  was  in  the  moft  proper  form,  a^ 
it  gave  to  men  the  greateft  fcope  and  liberty  of  try- 
ing and  fearching  into  his  do6lrines  and  pretences  : 
and  therefore  his  meannefs  and  poverty  fhould  leaft 
of  all.  b.e  pbjedled  by  thojfe  who  feem  to  contend 
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for  nothing  more  than  to  clear  reUgion  from  feaiS 
and  prejudices. 

But  perhaps  they  will  fay,  we  wanted  him  not  to 
appear  in  worldly  ftate  and  glory,  or  to  exercife 
temporal  dominion  on  earth  ;  we  would  have  been 
contental  with  a  viiible,  though  an  inferior  kind  of 
manifeftation  of  his  divine  authority.     O  fooby  and 
flaruj  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
written!   What  think  ye  of  giving  fight  to  the 
blind;  of  opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf ;  of  loQleii- 
ing   the    tongue    that   was   dumb ;    oi  reftoring 
health  to  the  fick ;  of  raifing  the  dead  to  life  again; 
of  raifing  even  himfelf  from  the  grave,  and  aboliih- 
ing  the  fcandal  of  the  crofs  by  a  vifible  viiftory  and 
triumph  over  death  ?  What  do  ye  call  thefe  things? 
What  do  they  manifeft  to  you  ?    Are  thefe  the 
works  of  that  mean  man,  that  wretched^  that  cm* 
cified  mortal,  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking? 
Do  flaves  and  fervants,  nay,  do  princes  and  the 
greateft  of  the  children  of  men,  ufe  to  perform  fuch 
works  ?  If  not,  thefe  are  the  very  manifeftations  of 
divine   power  and  authority  which  you  require. 
Nor  can  it,  I  believe,  enter  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  contrive  any  greater  figns  to  alk  of  any  perfon 
pretending  to  a    divine    commiifion,  than    thefe 
which  our  Saviour  daily  and  publicly   gave   the 
world  of  his  authority.     Had  he  appeared  with  all 
the  vifible  power  and  glory  which  you  can  con- 
ceive, yet  ftill  you  cannot  imagine  what  greater 
works  than  thefe  he  could  pofiibly  perform  :  and 
therefore  the  evidence  now,  under  all  the  meannefe 
of  his  appearance,  is  the  fame  for  his  divine  aa« 
thority  and  commifiion,  as  it  would  have  been. 
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had  he  come  in  the  greateft  pomp  of  glory  and 
power. 

As  to  OS,  I  think,  who  are  removed  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fcene  of  this  action,  the  evidence  is  much 
greater.  Had  he  come  in  furprifing  glory,  we 
might  have  fufpedled  the  relations  of  men,  who,  we 
might  well  think,  faw  and  heard  every  thing  under 
the  greateft  aftonifhment,  and,  like  St.  Paul  when 
he  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  could  hardly 
tell  whether  they  were  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the 
body.  But  now  we  have  the  evidence  of  men  who 
lived  and  converfed  with  him  fi^imiliarly,  who  faw 
all  his  mighty  works,  and  faw  them  without  furprife 
or  aftonifhment,  being  reconciled  to  them  by  daily 
ufe,  and  the  long-experienced  gentlenefs  and  love  of 
their  Mafter ;  and  therefore  they  very  juftly  intro- 
duce their  accounts  with  this  aifurance,  that  they  r^- 
late  that  only  which  they  had  heard,  which  they  had 
feen  with  their  eyes,  which  they  had  looked  upon,  and 
which  their  hands  had  handled^  of  the  word  of  life. 
So  far  are  we  then  from  having  any  juft  caufe  of 
ofience  in  the  poverty  and  meannefs  of  our  blefled 
Lord,  that  from  thofe  circumftances  arifes  the  great 
flability  of  our  faith,  and  this  comfortable  affurance, 
diat  our  faith  ftandeth  not  in  the  words  or  in  the 
works  of  man's  wifdom  and  power,  but  in  the  power 
and  in  the  wifdom  of  the  Almighty,  who  knows 
how  to  produce  ftrength  out  of  weaknefs. 
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PART   II. 


J.  HAVE  already  examined  the  firft  and  great  jve- 
judice  againft  the  Gofpel,  ariling  from  the  poverty 
and  meannefs  of  our  blefled  Lord,  and  the  low  ccm- 
dition  of  life  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  worlds 
and  the  wretched  circumftances  which  put  an  end 
to  it ;  and  ihewed  it  to  be  fo  far  from  being  a  juft 
offence  againft  the  Gofpel^that,  when  fairly  confi- 
dered,  it  ferves  to  recommend  religion  to  us  with  all 
poffible  advantage,  and  the  more  eminently  to  fet 
forth  the  love  of  Chrift,  and  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  in  the  Gofpel. 

It  was  from  the  offence  taken  at  the  mean  con- 
dition of  our  Lord,  that  the  crofs  became  a  flum- 
bting'block  to  the  Jews.  It  became  alfo,  as  the 
Apoftle  {k^^^  foolijhnefs  to  the  Greeks:  for  theyy&i^A/ 
after  wifdom  \  and,  not  finding  the  wifdom  they 
fought  after  in  the  Gofpel,  it  was  efteemed  by  them 
as  foolifhnefs. 

The  great  articles  upon  which  all  religion  de^ 
pends,  are  the  nature  of  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and 
punifhments  in  another  life  after  this.  Thefe  things 
have  ever  exercifcd  the  wit  and  learning  of  the 
conlidering  part  of  mankind,  and  philofophy  has 
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miihed  difficulties  on  every  fide ;  and,  were  they 
11  cleared  up,  it  is  thought  religion  would  want 

other  fupport.     But  in  vain  do  you  fearch  the 
3fpel  of  Chrift  for  a  folution  of  thefe  difficulties : 

has  not  fo  much  as  entered  into  them,  or  once 
smpted  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  or  ef- 
ice  of  God,  or  of  an  human  foul,  or  to  confider 
e  difficulties  that  are  urged  by  the  fchools  againft 
i  feparate  exifl:ence  from  the  body.     Future  re- 
irds  and  punifhments  he  has  indeed  fiiUy  afierted ; 
It,  as  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  them^  and  the 
uFs  exiftence  in  each  fi:ate,  he  has  left  them  in- 
ilred  in  the  fame  intricacies  in  which  he  found 
em.   And  yet,  fay  the  difputers  of  this  world,  who 
duld  not  expert  from  a  perfon  fent  from  God  to 
ive  all  his  difficulties  folved  which  afFedt  the  be- 
■f  and  praAice  of  religion  ?  We  are  bid  to  be  good 
id  holy,  and  are  promifed  immortality :  fo  far  it  is 
ell.  But  did  he  not  know  what  doubts  exercife  the 
toft  learned  men  concerning  the  nature  of  Grod,  and 
Fthe  foul,  and  its  paiTage  to  another  world,  and 
>ncerning  the  place  and  condition  of  that  other 
orld  ?  Why  were  not  thefe  doubts  cleared  ?  Had 
t  opened  to  us  this  dark  fcene  of  nature,  and 
lade  us  to  underftand  the  contexture  of  the  foul, 
}d  its  manner  of  fubfifiing  out  of  the  body  ;  had 
e  taught  us  to  comprehend  the  ftate  and  nature  of 
i€  other  world ;  fuch  do6lrines,  fuch  difcoveries 
ould  have  been  fufficient  evidence  of  the  divine 
ifdom  :  but  now  we  are  only  taught  the  plain 
oiftrines  of  morality,  and  are  bid  to  take  his  word 
>r  our  immortality. 

To  clear  up  this  great  and  unreafonable  offence 
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a^gainft  the  Grofpel^  I  delire  you  would  conlidef 
with  me  the  following  particulars : 

Firft,  That  the  objection  does  not  lie  properly 
againft  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  ;  but^  if  there  be  any 
fenfe  in  it,  it  muft  rife  higher,  and  ftrike  at  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  in  the  creation :  for, 
if  any  fault  is  to  be  found  in  this  matter,  it  is  aoc 
with  Chrift  for  not  teaching  us  more  wifdom  than 
we  are  capable  of,  but  with  Grod  for  not  makdng  us 
wifer  than  we  are.  And  hence  it  will  appear^  that 
the  objeAion  is  both  impious  and  fenfelefs. 

Secondly,  That  this  objeflion,  allowing  it  its  full 
force,  does  no  way  afieA  the  belief  or  practice  of 
religion ;  becaufe  religion  depends  ehtirely  upon 
the  certainty  of  the  foul's  immortality,  and  of  a  fo- 
ture  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ;  which  cer- 
tainty  no  way  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  things  themfelves,  lince  we  are  and 
may  be  certain  of  many  things,  the  nature  of  which 
we  neither  do  nor  can  know.  And  hence  it  will 
appear,  that  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  con* 
lideration  of  the  nature  of  thefe  things  cannot  zfkA 
our  belief  of  the  certainty  of  them,  if  it  be  fup- 
ported  by  proper  evidence ;  and,  confequently,  that 
religion  is  no  way  concerned  to  remove  thefe  dif- 
ficulties.    And, 

Thirdly,  That  the  Grofpel  has  given  us  the  great- 
eft  evidehce  for  the  certainty  and  reality  of  thefe 
things,  that  can  be  thought  on  or  defired.  And 
hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  do<5lrines  of  the  Grof- 
pel are  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  the  fervice  of  religion, 
and  as  might  be  expedled'  from  a  teacher  divinely 
infpired. 
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And  firft,  let  it  be  coniidered>  that  this  objec- 
tion does  not  lie  againft  the  Gofpd  of  Chrift;  but^ 
if  there  be  any  force  in  it^  it  ftrikes  immediately  at 
the.wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  in  the  creation. 

As  long  as  men  keep  to  the  plain  fimple  points  in 
which  religion  is  concerned,  there  is  no  danger  of 
tfaeir  fpUtting  upon  thefe  infuperable  difEculties» 
If  they  feek  after  God,  the  whole  creation  will  lead 
tfaem  to  him  ;  for  the  inv'tfible  things  of  him  from  tk$ 
srmi^ion  of  the  world  are  clearly  feeuy  being  underjlood 
ly  the  things  which  are  made^  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead.     If  they  fearch  after  the  immortality 
of  the  fbul^  and  the  certainty  of  a  future  ilate  of 
icvatds  and  punifliments,  thefe  truths  will  be  fug* 
gefted  to  them  from  their  own  natural  fenfe  of 
good  and  evil,  and  the  notions  of  God's  wifdom 
and  juftice  and  goodnefs,  compared  with  the  pre- 
fcnt  unequal  diikibutions  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
Bcnts ;  which  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  othet 
fioot^  nor  reconciled  to  the  natural  fenfe  God  has 
implanted  in  us  of  the  difference  of  good  and  evilf 
aad  the  notions  we  have  of  his  excellency  and  per« 
fi^ion.     But,  if  they  launch  out  into  philofophical 
inquiries^  and,  not  content  to  know  that  God  is> 
without  knowing  what  he  is>  endeavour  to  pry  into 
the  nature  and  naanner  of  the  exiilence  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  or  if,  not  fatisfied  with  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  ftate,  they  want  to  look  into  the 
contexture  of  the  foulj  and  to  fee  there  the  natural 
£bed&  of  immortality ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  make 
ihipwxieck  both  of  their  reafon  and  their  £siith  at 
once.:  for  this  knowledge  is  too  high  for  men. 
God  has  not  given  us  faculties  to  enable  us  to  com^ 
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prehend  thefe  myfteries  of  nature ;  arid  therefore 
we  muft  always  of  neceility  wander  out  of  the  way; 
and  be  bewildered,  -when  we  fearch  after  them. 
For  let  any  man  confider  whence  it  is  that  the  dif? 
ficulty  of  thefe  inquiries  arifeth  :  it  is  not  for  want 
of  teaching,  for  all  the  teaching  in  the  world  will 
not  enable  men  to  comprehend  the  things  of  which 
they  can  form  no  notions  or  ideas.  And  this  is  the 
cafe :  the  feeds  of  this  knowledge  are  not  implanted 
in  our  nature,  and  therefore  no  cultivation  can  cvci 
produce  it.  There  is  nothing  which  ever  fell  under 
the  notice  of  our  fenfes,  to  which  the  exiflence  and 
being  of  God  can  be  likened,  nothing  that  bears 
any  proportion  of  limilitude  to  the  natural  frame 
and  make  of  our  fouls  :  and  therefore  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  reprefent  thefe  things  to  the  mind  of  man ; 
for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  found  of  words  to 
create  new  notions  or  ideas  in  our  mind»  or  to  con* 
vey  new  knowledge  without  them.  Grod  has  fet 
bounds  to  our  knowledge  by  limiting  our  fiiculties, 
beyond  which  our  utmoft  care  and  diligence,  how« 
ever  aflifted,  cannot  advance.  Whatever  wifdom 
or  excellency  of  knowledge  may  be  in  our  teacher, 
it  is  impoilible  he  fhould  infufe  more  into  us  than 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  ;  as  a  veflel  can  never 
receive  more  than  its  meafure,  though  it  be  filled 
out  of  the  fea. 

This  being  the  ftate  and  condition  of  men,  it  had 
been  to  little  purpofe,  if  our  bleifed  Lord  had  at- 
tempted to  let  them  into  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
great  fecrets  of  nature,  which  the  curious  and 
learned  are  fo  defirous  of  prying  into.  His  bulineis 
was  to  inftrudl  them  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  ho- 
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linefsj  to  awaken  their  fleepy  fouls  and  roufe  their 
ftapid  confciences  to  a  fenfe  of  goodnefs,  to  fliew 
them  the  way  to  peace  and  happinefs,  by  fetting 
before  them  the  precepts  of  God  and  nature  in  their 
true  uncorrupted  purity :  and  this  he  has  done, 
even  by  the  confeffion  of  his  greateft  enemies,  who 
in  this  part  have  nothing  to  obje6l,  but  that  his 
laws  are  too  good  and  too  holy  for  their  obfervance. 
It  is  the  great  excellency  of  a  teacher  to  fpeak  to 
the  fenfe  and  underAanding  of  the  people ;  and, 
whenever  he  rifes  above  them,  he  is  loft  in  the 
clouds,  and  his  words  are  mere  air  and  found  :  and 
therefore,  whatever  wifdom  and  knowledge  were  in 
gur  bleifed  Saviour,  it  is  folly  to  expeA  from  him 
any  greater  degrees  of  either,  than  we  jre  capable 
of  comprehending.  As  he  was  our  prophet  and 
teacher,  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  be  underftood ;  and 
he  forbore  teaching  us  the  deep  myfteries  of  nature, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  do  not  teach  children 
algebra,  not  that  we  envy  them  the  knowledge, 
but  that  we  know  they  are  incapable  of  it.  Inftead 
of  improving  the  nature  of  man,  he  muft  have  de- 
ftroyed  it,  and  new  created  him,  to  have  made  him 
capable  of  a  clear  infight  into  all  the  myfteries 
which  the  curious  feem  defirous  of  knowing.  And, 
could  he  have  given  us  all  the  knowledge  we  thirft 
after,  yet  ftill  the  way  to  happinefs  would  be  the 
lame,  and  we  could  do  nothing  to  fet  forward  our 
falvation,  which  he  has  not  already  both  inftrudled 
and  enabled  us  to  do:  and  therefore,  as  the  cafe 
ftands^  he  has  fully  performed  the  office  of  a  divine 
teacher^  having  fully  inftrucfted  us  in  the  things 
winch  makefwr  our  peace. 

o  2 
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If  you  will  prefs  this  argument  any  farther,  yof 
muft  plead  the  caufe  with  God^  and  not  ivi^ 
Chriil :  he  has  taught  you  all  th^t  you  were  ca{MU 
ble  of  knowing;  and  you  muft  inquire  of  God| 
why  he  made  yoi^  no  better  and  no  wifer.  An4 
had  it  not,  you  will  iay,  been  better,  if  God  had 
given  us  fuch  enlarged  fiicultie^,  ^s  nughl:  hav^ 
enabled  us  to  furmount  all  difiicultiea  of  this  kind  i 
If  you  aik  me,  I  can  readily  anfwer,  that  I  had 
rather  I  were  an  angel  than  a  ijoiuii  ^f^  I  Ipi^w  of 
no  right  I  had  to  be  either ;  and  that  I  ap^  eit^(^ 
is  owing  purely  to  the  goodoefs  and  beneficeiux^)^ 
my  Creator.  Had  he  left  me  ftill  in  the  Im^p  qf 
clay  out  of  which  I  was  formed,  he  ^lad  done  i^e  gg 
injury,  nor  could  any  complaint  have  been  £9|ti^ 
againft  him  on  my  behalf.  For  what  I  hAV^y  ( 
have  reafon  to  be  thankful ;  £pr  what  I  hf^c  4)pt^  4 
have  no  reafon  to  complain. 

Had  God  indeed  given  us  only  the  faculties  of 
men,  and  required  of  us  the  fervice  of  angels^  «c 
might  then  with  fome  juilice  have  lamented  t^  un- 
equal weight :  but  now  that  he  requires  notbif^  ^£ 
us  but  what  we  are  able  to  perform,  and  wh94|;,  ac- 
cording to  our  prefent  degree  of  underflandii^,  it 
is  highly  reafonable  we  ihould  perform,  it  is  gc?eat 
perverfenefs  to  hang  back  for  want  of  more  liii^)ht« 
and  a  greater  capacity  to  underftand  what  it  is  no 
way  neceffary  for  us  to  underftand.  Our  pref^itf; 
faculties,  if  rightly  applied,  will  leai4  us  to  a  ccT'- 
tainty  of  the  being  of  a  God,  to  the  knowl<)dge^ 
his  excellency  and  perfedlion,  and  will  infituft  W 
wherein  our  reafonable  fervice  to  him  do^  cgi^ft : 
and  fliall  we^  when  we  know  there  i%  an  aU-Ai^ 
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dent  Beti%,  and  that  it  is  oar  duty  to  ferve  him^ 
fkafi  we,  I  fay,  fufpend  our  duty,  becaufe  we  meet 
with  great  difficulties  in  trying  to  comprehend  his 
nature  and  manner  of  exLftence  ?  As  weak  as  we 
are,  we  may  afluredly  know,  that  God  will  one  day 
jud^  the  world  in  righteouftufs,  and  reward  every' 
man  atconkng  to  Ins  doings :  and  ihall  we  not  lifteii 
to  tbi^  great  modye  to  obedience^  becaufe  we  are 
ncrt  able  to  know  how  the  foul  can  z£k.  diftin^tly 
from  the  body,  or  how  it  can  be  united  to  it  again  ? 
It  wbuld  be  akogether  as  reafonable  for  a  mer- 
chant  sot  to  trade  to  the  Indies,  though  he  is  fiire 
there  is  great  wealth  and  riches  there,  till  he  can 
accoBiit  to  himfelf  for  the  nature  of  all  the  fur- 
pnfiBg  ofa^dU  in  that  other  world  ;  or  for  a  man: 
n€>t  to  cat^  though  he  is  fure  it  would  nourilh-  and 
fiippofft  his  life,  till  he  can  fee  the  reafon  of  mttrx-« 
tioD,  ind  give  an  account  of  all*  t&e  fecret  ways  by 
which  nature  perfbrms  the  work. 

Gtod  has  given  us  knowledge  fufficient  to  be 
the  fooadation  of  our  duty ;  and,  if  we  will  ufe  the 
lig^  we  have,  we  fhall  be  happy.  The  great  mif-* 
takt  vihich  men  commit  in  fefiedling  tipon  thefe 
unftttefs^  is,  that  they  fuppofe  they  fhoiiild  hare 
betted  evidence  for  the  things  of  another  world,: 
could  tfacy  overcome  thefe  diificulties,  which  crofy 
tfacflk  perpetually  m  the  feavch  after  nature :  and 
thia  wwdd  indeed  be  a  real  advantage  to  religion, 
i£  tt  Were  fo  ;  but  that  it  is  not,  will  appear  in  the 
lolkywtap  confiderations :  for, 

Secoodlyv  tihe  dilBculties:  which  arife  in  con* 
fideritag  the  natural  properties  of  things,  do  no  way 
affisft  the  certainty  and  reality  of  their  exifbnce  : 

^  3 
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if  they  did^  we  could  be  certain  of  the  real  eziflencc 
of  no  one  thing ;  lince  there  is  nothing  but  what 
affords  us  very  great  difficulties,  when  we  come  to 
account  for  the  nature  and  properties  of  it.  Let 
what  will  be  the  fubjeA,  I  think,  there  cannot  be 
two  more  different  inquiries,  than  when  we  exRr 
mine  whether  the  thing  really  is^  and  when  wc  exa- 
mine what  it  is :  they  are  inquiries  which  do  not 
at  all  depend  one  upon  the  other.  We  can  eza- 
mine  the  properties  of  fome  things,  without  fo 
much  as  refleAing  whether  there  ever  were  fuch 
things,  or  no.  When  the  mathematician  confiders 
the  properties  of  an  exa^l  circle  or  fquare,  it  mat- 
ters him  not  whether  there  be  fuch  perfeft  ^urcs 
in  the  world,  or  no ;  nor  does  he  trouble  himfelf 
to  inquire.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  exa- 
mine and  come  to  the  certainty  of  the  exiftence  of 
things,  without  knowing,  or  attempting  to  know, 
their  natures  and  properties.  The  peafant  knows 
there  is  a  fun  and  a  moon,  as  well  as  the  aftrono- 
mers  ;  and  his  certainty,  as  to  their  exiftence,  is  as 
great  and  as  well-grounded  as  theirs.  Nor  is  this 
only  true  in  things  which  are  objects  of  fenfe,  but 
will  hold  likewife  with  refpeft  to  fuch  things,  the 
exiftence  of  which  we  coUeft  from  reafon.  From 
vifible  effefts  to  invifible  caufes  the  argument  is 
conclufive  ;  though  in  many  cafes  it  extends  only  to 
the  reality  of  the  caufe,  and  does  not  in  the  leaft 
lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  it.  When 
we  fee  diftempers  cured  by  the  ufe  of  plants  or  of 
drugs,  fome  virtue  we  are  fure  there  is  in  them,  upon 
which  the  effeft  depends,  though  what  we  feldom 
or  never  can  tell.    This  being  the  cafe  then,  that 
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we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of 
things^  when  we  are  perfedtly  ignorant  of  their 
natures  and  properties  ;  and  can,  on  the  other  fide, 
examine  and  know  the  properties  of  things,  without 
confideriiig  whether  they  exift,  or  no ;  it  is  plain 
that  ihefe  are  diftinA  a6ls  of  knowledge,  which  do 
not  depend  on  each  other,  and  that  we  may  be  cer- 
tain as  to  the  reality  of  things,  however  we  may  be 
puz2led  and  confounded  when  we  enter  into  the 
coniider|tion  of  their  nature. 

And  now  pray  confider,  as  to  the  cafe  before  us, 
what  fort  of  knowledge  it  is  that  is  neceflary  to 
fupport  reUgion  in  the  world.  If  we  are  fure  there 
is  a  Grod  who  will  judge  the  world,  is  not  that  a 
fuffictent  foundation  for  holinefs  ?  Does  it  fignify 
any  thing,  as  to  the  neceffity  of  our  obedience,  to 
inquire  into  the  manner  or  nature  of  his  being  ? 
Does  not  the  whole  of  religion  evidently  depend  on 
this  queftion,  whether  there  certainly  be  a  God 
who  will  judge  the  world  ?  And,  if  it  appears  there 
is,  is  it  of  any  confequence  to  fay  there  are  great 
difficulties  ip  conceiving  how  thefe  things  can  be  ? 
For,  if  they  certainly  will  be,  they  will  be  fome  * 
way  or  other,  no  doubt ;  and  it  concerns  not  us  to 
know  which  way.  Since  therefore  our  Saviour 
has  given  the  greateft  evidence  that  can  be  of  the 
certainty  of  a  future  ftate,  and  the  foul's  exiftence 
after  death,  it  is  impertinent  and  unphilofophical  to 
confront  this  evidence  with  difficulties  arifing  from 
our  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  and  manner  of 
thefe  things  :  it  is  in  truth  to  fet  up  ignorance 
againft  knowledge  ;  for  our  difficulties  fpring  from 
our  ignorance  of  nature,  which  is  an  argument  wc 

»4 
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augbt  rttfaer  to  be  aihamed  of,  thaa  to  bring  into 
competition  with  the  clear  evidence  -we  have  for  the 
certainty  and  reality  of  the  things  themfelves.  Were 
this  duly  confidered,  it  would  fet  the  great  contra* 
verfy  of  religion  upon  the  right  foot,  which  ought  ta 
turn  on  this  iingle  point,  whether  there  be  fufficieat 
evidence  of  a  future  ilate,  or  no  ?  For,  if  fuch  a  fiate 
there  be,  let  our  conceptions  concerning  it  be  cleirj 
or  not  clear,  moft  certainly  we  (hall  be  brought  to 
account  for  all  we  do  ;  which  is  enoughj^  I  think, 
to  make  us  careful  what  we  do.  And  this  is  the 
main  concern  of  religion,  and  that  which  will  fe- 
cure  whatever  is  neceifary  to  it. 

Since  then  religion  evidently  depends  upon  the 
certainty  and  reality  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments,  and  other  the  like  articles,  and 
not  in  the  leafl  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
or  the  philofophical  account  of  thefe  things ;  it 
had  been  abfurd  in  our  Saviour,  who  was  a  preacher 
of  religion  only,  a  teacher  fent  from  God,  to  have 
entered  into  thofc  difficulties,  which  did  not  at  all 
belong  to  his  province.  And,  iince  neither  the 
pradiice  of  religion  would  have  received  any  ad- 
vantage by  the  difcuffion  of  tliefe  doubts>  for,  if  we 
had  the  knowledge  of  angels,  and  faw  the  heavens 
as  plainly  as  they  do,  yet  the  fame  virtue  and  hob- 
nefs,  without  any  change,  would  be  neceflary  to 
carry  us  thither ;  nor  the  motives  of  religion 
would  have  gained  any  new  flrength,  fincc  the  evi- 
dence for  the  reality  of  a  future  flate  is  not  affedted 
by  thefe  doubts ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  expcfb  the 
folution  of  them  in  the  Gofpel,  when,  if  folvcd^ 
they  would  not  ferve  any  one  point  in  which  the 
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Gofpel  h  comremed,  bat  would  end  in  mere  phflo- 
it^hy  BXkd  fpeculation. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  laid^  that  all  this  is  true 
indeed,  where  the  exiftence  of  things  is  out  o£ 
dcmbt :  in  that  cafe  no  difficulties  can  deftroy  the 
CTidence  of  their  exiftence.  But,  where  the  ex«- 
iftence  of  things  is  doubtful,  there  the  feeming 
contradidfcions  which  arife  in  conlidering  the  nature 
of  the  things,  do  mightily  ihake  the  prefumption  of 
their  exiftence.  This  is  a  fair  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and 
we  ought  to  join  ifTue  on  it. 

Let  us  then  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  ihew^ 
that  the  Grofpel  has  given  us  the  greateft  evidence 
of  our  own  immortality,  and  of  a  future  ftate,  that 
can  be  thought  on  or  deiired.  There  are  two 
things  upon  which  our  refurredlion  to  life  depends, 
as  we  learn  from  our  Saviour's  anfwer  to  the  Saddu«- 
cees !  Ye  do  err^  fays  he,  not  knowing  tkfi  Scriptureii 
nor  the  power  of  God:  which  anfwer  is  a  very  clear 
one ;  for  we  can  delire  no  more  than  to  know  that 
Grod  certainly  can  raife  us,  and  that  he  certainly 
wilL  The  firft  is  to  be  learnt  from  our  natural 
notions  of  God ;  the  fecond  from  the  Scripture^ 
which  is  the  declaration  of  his  will  to  mankind*- 
As  to  the  power  of  God,  it  cannot  be  brought  into 
queftidn^  without  throwing  off  all  pretence  even  to 
natural  religion :  for,  if  you  allow  God,  that  he 
made  the  world,  and  formed  man  into  a  living  foul 
in  the  beginning;  you  cannot  deny  but  that  he^ 
who  made  man  out  of  nothing  at  firft,  can  as  eafily 
make  him  again,  after  death  has  diiTolved  the  vital 
union.  It  remains  then  to  inquire  after  the  will  of 
Crod,  whether  he,  who  certainly  can,  certainly  witt 
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raife  us  at  the  laft  day  ?  The  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  enter  largely  into  the  argument ;  and  there- 
fore I  ihall  reft  it  upon  one,  but  that  a  very  clear 
point.  It  will  not  be  denied  but  that  we  have  our 
Saviour's  promife  and  word  for. our  refurredion 
often  repeated  in  the  Gofpel :  and  confider^  pray, 
did  not  he  raife  many  dead  to  life  again  ?  Did  he 
not  at  laft  raife  himfelf  from  the  grave,  after  he 
had  been  three  days  buried  ?  Is  it  not  plain  then, 
upon  the  Gofpel  account^  that  he  had  the  power  of 
railing  the  dead  ?  and-  is  it  not  as  plain^  that  he 
has  promifed  to  raife  us  ?  Take  both  propofttions 
together  then,  and  they  will  amount  to  this ;  that 
he,  who  has  the  power  of  raifing  the  dead^  has 
promifed  and  declared  that  he  will  raife  us  from 
the  dead.  Grod,  we  know,  cannot  lie,  and  there- 
fore muft  ratify  every  word  which  he  Jpoke  by  his 
holy  child  Jefus :  and  hence  arifes  a  fecurity  which 
no  doubts  can  ihake.  Belides,  as  to  difficulties  in 
nature  and  philofophy,  he  has  not  indeed  taught  us 
to  anfwer  them ;  but  he  fully  anfwered  them  him- 
felf, when  he  came  from  the  grave  ;  as  he  who  got 
up  and  walked,  baffled  all  the  philofopher's  argu- 
ments againft  motion. 

It  is  true,  you  will  fay,  this  is  very  good  evi* 
dence,  but  you  find  it  hard  to  believe:  and  per- 
haps you  might  have  been  as  hard  of  belief,  if 
our  Saviour  had  reafoned  never  fo  philofophically. 
The  queftion  is,  whether  any  objeAion  lies  againft 
the  Gofpel  for  overlooking  the  difficulties  which 
learned  men  raife  ?  I  have  ihewed  that  none  can 
lie,  and  that  the  Gofpel  has  given  a  much  better 
evidence  than  that  which  is  defired  :  and  this  is 
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Rcient  to  remove  the  offence  taken  upon  the  ac- 
int  of  this  fuppofed  defeft  in  the  Gofpel.  If 
1  believe  not  the  Gofpel,  that  alters  not  the  cafe : 
J  evidence  is  not  the  worfe  for  that ;  for  neither 
uld  you  believe  perhaps,  though  one  rofe  from  th$ 
id. 


DISCOURSE    HI. 


PART  III. 


X  HE  prejudices  which  men  are  apt  to  conceiTe 
againft  the  Grofpel,  are  of  different  kinds^  according 
to  the  different  views  under  which  they  confider  it. 
When  they  fet  themfelves  to  exatnioe  the  prc- 
tenfions  it  has  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  they  ftum- 
ble  at  the  meannefs  and  poverty  of  its  author; 
imagining  that,  if  God  were  to  fend  a  perfon  into 
the  world  upon  fo  confiderable  an  errand^  he  would 
clothe  him  with  a  majefty  becoming  one  imme- 
diately commiflioned  by  himfelf,  and  which  might 
better  fupport  the  great  undertaking :  or,  if  they 
confider  the  Gofpel  as  the  word  of  God,  given  to 
men  for  their  inffrudlion  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  fervice  of  God,  they  expedl  to  find  all  their 
doubts  and  difficulties  removed,  which  are  any  way 
related  to  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  fuch,  for  inftance, 
as  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  foul,  its  manner  of 
fubfifl:ing  out  of  the  body,  and  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  future  flate  which  we  are  bid  to 
expeft:  and,  not  finding  thefe  difficulties  con- 
fidered  and  removed,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
this  revelation  has  not  all  the  marks  of  wifdom 
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which  are  to  b?  expected  in  one  convng  Hnme* 
diately  from  God. 

Thefe  offences  have  been  already  considered: 
fafut,  as  fome  are  offended  at  the  Gofpel  for  not 
clearing  the  doubts  and  difficuhies  which  encum- 
bered the  notions  of  religion  before,  fo  others  take 
ofl^nce  at  the  new  dodlrines  introduced  into  re- 
li^on  by  the  Grofpel,  and  complain  of  the  hard- 
flap  put  upK>n  them  in  requiring  them  to  believe 
things  which  are  not  fuggeilsd  to  them  by  natural 
reafon^  nor  are  to  be  maintained  by  it.  Even  of 
our  Saviour's  diiciples  we  find  many  of&nded  at  his 
doArine^  mid  complaining  to  each  other.  This  is  an 
hardf^^Mg  I  Kvko  can  hear  it  ?  And  fo  far  did  their 
fr^udioe  preva3>  that  they  went  back,  and  walked  no 

nmcM  with  him* 

The  Gofpel,  it  is  iaid,  contains  many  myderious 
trutiis :  and  what  purpofe  of  veligion  can  be  ferved 
Ip^  our  receiving  articles  of  fait<h  which  we  do  not 
uodesftand  ?  Shall  we  be  the  better  men  ibr  it  ? 
Win  it  make  us  more  juft,  or  holy,  or  beneficent  to 
oiar  brethren  ?  Will  it  promote  the  honour  of  God 
to  fcprcfent  htm  as  requiring  fuch  conditions  from 
II8»  tlie  end  or  ufe  of  wiiich  we  cannot  difcem  ?  Or, 
will-  it  recommend  religion  to  the  woiild  ?  WiU 
men  he  the  more  forward  to  fubmit,  when  they 
BMift  ifiift  renounce  their  fenfe  and  undctftanding, 
and  ceaife  to  be  rational,  in  order  to  be  religious  i 

This  is  a  very  heavy  charge,  and,  were  it  as  true  at 
it  ia  iieavy ,  might  pofHbly  Ihake  the  foundations  of 
the  Go^pd.  9ut,  to  fet  this  matter  m  a  clear 
light;  I  muft  defire  you  to  obferve  the  difierent  no- 
tions vi^hich  bdong  to  the  wsovd  myftery  in  the  ufii 
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of  the  Grofpel,  and  in  vulgar  ufe  among  men  at  this 
time :  and,  by  thus  diftinguiihing  the  ufe  or  fenfe 
of  the  word,  it  will  appear, 

Firft,  that  the  objeAion  does  not  reach  the  Gof- 
pel  fenfe  or  ufe  of  the  word,  nor  can  affc6i  the 
myfteries  contained  in  the  Gofpel :  and, 

Secondly,  that  the  ufe  and  fenfe  of  the  word, 
which  is  liable  to  this  objection,  does  not  any  way 
belong  to  the  Gofpel;  nor  are  there  any  fuch 
myfteries  in  the  Gofpel  as  mayjuftify  the  complabt 
made  againft  them. 

Firft  then.  If  you  look  into  the  facred  writers, 
you  will  find,  that  the  whole  deiign  of  the  Gofpel, 
the  difpenfation  of  providence  in  the  falvation  of 
mankind,  is  ftyled  a  myftery ;  tie  hidden  wtfdem  of 
God^  which  was  kept  fecret  Jince  the  world  began : 
a  myftery  it  is  called,  becaufe  it  was  kept  fecret 
lince  the  world  began,  God  not  having  opened  or 
declared  his  gracious  purpofes  before  the  coming 
of  Chrift.     With  refpecft  to  this  time  of  fccrecy 
and  filence  the  Gofpel  is  called  a  myftery ;  but, 
upon  the .  revelation  of  it  by  Chrift  Jefus,  it  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  a  myftery,  but  as  the  mani- 
feftation  of  God's  will  and  goodnefs  to  men.    Thus 
you  will  find  St.  Paul  fpeaking  in  the  laft  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  The  myfiery  which  was  kept  fecret  Jince  the 
world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifejiy  and  by  the 
fcriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  everlajiing  God,  made  known  to  all  nations 
for  the  obedience  of  faith:  that  is,  this  great  work 
was  a  myftery  in  all  ages,  being  kept  fecret  in  the 
counfels  of  God  ;  but,  fince  the  coming  of  Chrift, 
k  is  no  longer  a  myftery,  but  is  manifeft  and  made 
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known  to  all  nations  and  people.  Here  then^  you 
fee  plainly,  the  oppoiition  is  between  myftery  and 
revelation :  what  God  has  referved  to  himfelf,  with- 
out communicating  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the 
world,  that  is  a  myftery ;  what  he  has  revealed,  is. 
DO  longer  a  myftery,  but  a  manifeftation  of  his  will 
and  purpofe.  In  this  fenfe,  I  prefume,  there  lies  no 
objedlion  againft  the  Gofpel  :  that  it  was  once 
liidden  in  the  fee  ret  counfels  of  providence,  but  is 
now^  by  the  revelation  of  Chrift  Jefus,  made  known 
to  all  men,  can  afford  us  no  matter  of  complaint, 
but  may  adminifter  to  us  great  joy,  and  be  a  fub- 
jcA  of  praife  and  glory  to  God  ;  inafmuch  as  our 
eyes  have  feen,  and  our  ears  heard,  thofe  things, 
which  many  righteous  men  and  prophets  have  Je- 
fired  to  fety  and  have  not  feen  them^  and  to  hear^  and 
have  not  heard  them. 

As  the  Gofpel  itfelf  is  in  this  fenfe  ftyled  a  myf- 
tery, fo  are  the  feveral  parts  of  it  likewife  :  IJhewyou 
a  ngfiery^  lays  St.  Paul ;  wejhall  not  alljleef^  hut  we 
Jhatt  all  be  changed.  He  did  not  mean  that  he  would 
ihew  them  what  they  could  not  comprehend,  but 
that  he  would  declare  to  them  the  purpofe  of  God, 
which  they  were  ignorant  of.  The  fame  ufe  of  the 
word  you  may  meet  with  in  our  bleffed  Saviour 
himfelf:  when  he  had  defcribed  the  future  ftate  of 
the  church  in  parables  to  the  Jews,  and  came  after- 
wards  to  explain  them  to  the  difciples,  he  tells  them 
the  reafon  of  his  proceeding  :  Becaufe^  fays  he,  unto 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  tnyftertes  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaveuy  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given.  All  futurities, 
becaufe  known  only  to  God,  are  myfteries;  but, 
when  revealed,  they  are  no  longer  fo,  being  made 
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known  and  manifeft.  Thus,  it  is  pUin»  St.  Paul  ufis 
the  word  in  i  Cor.  xiii.  where  he  joins  the  gift  o( 
prc^becy  and  the  knowledge  of  nyfteries  together : 
7h>ugh  Have,  feys  he,  the  gifi  of  jM'opigiy,  and  «»- 
derjtand  all  myfleries  and  all  knowledge :  where  it  is 
plain  what  he  means  by  myfteries,  lince  they  agpe  to 
be  underftood  by  the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  thi 
fourth  chapter  of  the  fame  epiftle  he  ihews  what  ac* 
count  we  are  to  make  of  our  pallors  and  teachers :  Let 
a  man,  fiiys  h.Cyfo  account  of  us,  as  of  the  nuni/lers  ef 
Chrtft,  and  ftewarde  of  the  myfteries  of  God.  Htt 
meaning  is  not^  that  they  were  preachers  of  myftenes 
in  the  vulgar  notion  of  it,  that  is,  of  things  which 
nobody  can  underftand  ;  but  tiiat  God  had  entnifted 
them  with  his  purpofes  and  intentions  in  the  falvat- 
tion  of  mankind,  which  they,  like  good  ffcewards^ 
were  to  difpenfe  to  the  whole  family,  by  dedaiiBg 
and  revealing  the  whole  will  of  God. 

The  fame  Apoftle  fays,  chap.  ii.  7.  Wejpeak  the 
wifdom  of  God  in  a  myfkry ;  and  in  the  next  wofds 
explains  what  he  means  by  myilery,^  e^en  the  hidden 
wifdom  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  to  our 
glory :  and  in  the  tenth  verfe  he  tells  us,  thifr  is  no 
longer  hidden,  but  the  myftery  is  laid  open ;  God 
having  revealed  it  unto  us  by  his  Spirit,  In  the  £inie 
fenfe  we  read  of  the  myfiery  of  faith  :  where  wc  ape 
not  to  underftand  the  Apoftle  to  mean  incompre- 
henlible  articles  of  faith,  but  the  revelations  oi 
God*s  purpofes  and  defigns,  which  through  £uth  we 
receive^  and  are  therefore  ft^led  the  mjnfteries  of 
faith. 

In  this  fenfe  the  Gofpel  is  fiill  of  myfteries,  as 
containing  the  fecret  purpofes  of  God's  hidden  wi£> 
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i  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  which  were 
Ic  manifeft  by  Chrift  Jefus,  who  brought  life  and 
TTiaRty  to  light.  Againft  this  Gofpel  fenfe  o( 
tery  the  common  objelftions  have  no  forcfej 
e  myfterics  here  are  not  underftood  to  be  fuch 
gs  as  reafon  cannot  receive,  but  fuch  things  as 
reed  from  the  hidden  wifdom  of  God,  and  are 
le  manifeft  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift. 
et  us  then,  in  the  fecdnd  place,  proceed  to 
9^,  that  the  notion  of  myfteries,  againft  which 
obgedion  lies,  does  not  belong  to  the  Gofpel. 
5  objeiS^ion  reprefents  a  myftery  as  a  thing  in- 
ceivable,  arid  altogether  irreconcileable  to  hu- 
i  reafon.  But  fuch  myfteries  there  are  none  in 
Gk)fpel  of  Chrift.  If  men;  learned  or  unlearned, 
e  run  themfelves  into  contradictions  l3y  endea- 
ring to  explain  the  myfteries  of  God  ferther  than 
las  explained  them,  be  that  to  themfelves :  let 
the  Grofpel  be  charged  with  their  errors  and' 
takes.  Nothing  indeed  has  proved  more  fatal 
eligion,  than  the  vain  attempts  of  men  to  dive 
>  the  unrevealed  myfteries  of  God,  and  to  ac- 
nt  for,  upon  principles  of  human  reafon,  the 
igs  which  proceed  from  the  hidden  wifdom  of 
L  All  the  fecret  purpofes  of  Providence  are, 
lie  fenfe  of  the  Scripture,  myfteries  ;  as  likewife 
knowledge  which  God  has  not  revealed.  Of 
li  myfteries  are  there  many :  but  then  they  con- 
1  not  us  to  inquire  after;  if  they  did,  God 
lid  reveal  them  to  us.  God  has  declared  to  us, 
:  he  has  an  only-begotten  Son,  and  that  he 
the  perfon  who  came  down  from  heaven  for 
deliverance  t   that  he  has  an  holy  Spirit,  who 
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ihall  fandlify  our  hearts,  and  be  aififling  to  us  in 
working  out  our  falvation.  This,  and  agreeable  to 
this,  is  the  Scripture  dodlrine :  and  a  man  would  be 
put  to  it  to  fix  any  abfurdity,  or  fo  much  as  feeming 
contradidbion,  upon  this  do^lrine,  or  any  thing  laid 
concerning  it  in  Scripture.  Concerning  thefe  per- 
fons  there  are  indeed  exceeding  great  myfteriesi 
which  are  not  revealed :  Grod  has  not  told  us,  or 
enabled  us  to  conceive,  how  his  Son  and  his  Spi- 
rit dwell  in  him,  or  how  they  came  from  him. 
Thefe  therefore  are  properly  myfteries,  which  arc 
hidden  in  the  fecret  wifdom  of  God,  and  which 
we  are  no  where  called  upon  to  inquire  after.  It 
is  eafy,  I  think,  to  take  God^s  word,  that  he  has  a 
Son  and  a  Spirit,  who  dwell  with  him  and  in  him 
from  all  eternity;  a  Son  who  came  to  our  aiSft- 
ance,  a  Spirit  who  is  ever  with  us  to  guide  us  into 
truth  :  thefe  things,  I  (ay,  are  eafy  to  be  believed, 
without  entering  into  the  difficulties  ariiing  from 
natural  and  philofophical  inquiries,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture no  where  encourages  us  to  feek  after  :  and, 
as  long  as  men  keep  clofe  to  the  rule  and  doArinc 
of  Scripture,  they  will  find  no  caufe  to  enter  into 
the  great  complaints  raifed  againft  myfteries.  The 
Scripture  has  revealed  indeed  wonderful  things  to 
us,  and  for  the  truth  of  them  has  given  us  as  won- 
derful evidence  ;  fo  that  they  are  well  qualified 
to  be  the  objedls  of  our  faith  :  for  fuch  God  de- 
ligned  them,  and  not  for  the  exercife  of  our  vanity 
and  curiofity,  or,  as  you  call  it,  of  our  reafon. 
If  it  is  not  reafonable  to  believe  God  upon  the 
Gofpel  evidence,  there  is  an  end  of  all  myfteries ; 
butj  if  it  is  reafonable^  there  muft  be  an  end  of  all 
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lier  inquiries :  and  I  think  common  fenfe  will 
ch  us  not  to  call  God  to  account^  or  pretend  to 
er  into  the  reafon  q(  his  doings. 


H  2 
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PART  I. 


I  Cor.  L  21. 

For  after  that,  in  ike  wifdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wif- 
dom  knew  not  God,  it  pleafed  God  by  tkefooli/bnefs  of 
preaching  tofave  them  that  believe. 

XN  the  wifdom  of  Godj  the  world  by  wifdom  knew 
not  God.  There  is  fome  difficulty  in  afcertaining 
the  precife  meaning  of  the  firft  words ;  in  the  wif-- 
dom  of  God.  Some  underibnd  the  meaning  to  be, 
that^  fioce  the  world,  in  the  wifdom  of  God,  i.  e.  by 
contemplating  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  great 
works  of  the  creation,  had  not  by  wifdom,  i.  e.  by 
the  exercife  of  their  reafon^  arrived  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  Grod,  it  pleafed  God  to  take  another 
method^  and  by  the  foolifhnefs  of  preaching  to  fave 
them  that  believe.  But  iince  this  difficulty  does  not 
afie£t  the  main  aifertions  of  the  Apoille  in  the  text> 
I  will  not  fpend  time  in  inquiring  what  has  been,  or 
may  be^  (aid  upon  this  point. 

The  main  ailertions  of  the  ApofUe  in  the  text 
are  two :  ^ 

Firft^  that   the  world    by   wifdom  knew    not 
God. 
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Secondly,  that  it  pleafed  God  by  the  foolilhneis 
of  preaching  to  (ave  believers. 

The  language  made  ufe  of  here  by  St.  Paul  may 
want  explaining ;  for  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gofpel  Ihould  by  an  Apoftle  of 
Chriil  be  called  the  fooli/hnefs  of  preaching.  Bat 
the  meaning  and  language  of  St.  Paul  will  be  ac- 
counted for  by  coriiidering  what  led  him  to  this 
kind  of  expreffion.  • 

The  do6lrine  of  the  crofs,  and  of  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  the  death  and  paffion  of  Chrift, 
was  received  by  the  great  pretenders  to  wifdom  and 
reafon  with  fcorn  and  contempt :  The  Greeks^  fays 
the  Apoftle,  feek  after  wifdom — and  Chrift  crucified 
is  to  the  Greeks  footifhnefs.  The  pride  of  learatng 
and  philofophy  had  fo  pofTefled  the  polite  parts  ci 
the  heathen  world,  that  they  could  not  fubmit  to  a 
method  of  falvation  which  was  above  the  reach  of 
their  philofophy,  and  which  refufed  to  be  tried  by 
the  difputes  and  fubtilties  of  their  fchools.  The 
Apoftle,  ver.  1 7,  fays,  Chri/i  fent  him  to  preach  the 
Gofpel y  not  with  the  wifdom  of  words.  The  wifdom 
of  the  world,  thus  difcarded,  took  its  revenge  of 
the  Gofpel,  and  called  it  the  fooli/hnefs  of  preaching. 
Be  it  fo,  fays  the  Apoftle  ;  yet  by  x.h\^  foolijhnefs  of 
preaching  God  intends  to  fave  them  who  believe : 
for  this  method  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man ;  and 
the  foolifhnefs  of  God  is  wifer  than  men.  You  fee 
what  led  St.  Paul  to  ufe  this  expreffion,  and  to  .call 
the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  the  foolifhnefs  of 
preaching.  The  great  and  the  learned  fo  efteemed  . 
it,  and  fo  called  it :  the  Apoftle  fpeaks  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  and  calls  upon  them  in  the  text 
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to  compare  their  much-boaftcd  wifdom  with  this 
fbolifhnefs  of  preaching,  and  to  judge  of  them  by 
their  efFecfts :  the  world  by  wifdom  knew  not  God ; 
but  the  fooUJhnefs  of  prekching  xsfalvation  to  every 
belieyen 

Whether  this  charge  of  ignorance  imputed  to 
the  Gentile  world  be  true,  or  no,  is  a  matter  de- 
pending on  the  evidence  of  hiftory :  if  it  be  not 
trucj  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  difproving  it: 
the  time  and  place  may  be  named,  when  and  where 
the  true  knowledge  of  Grod  prevailed,  and  religion 
in  its  purity  was  profefled  by  the  people.  But  this 
has  not  been  attempted,  nor  will  it  be,  by  any  one 
who  IB  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
world. 

It  may  be  hard  perhaps  to  account  for  the  ge- 
neral corruption  of  religion  which  prevailed  in  the 
world  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  how  abfolutely 
abfurd,  and  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  many  of  the 
fuperftitious  rites  were,  which  had  fpread  them- 
felves  over  the  heathen  world.  We  can  fcarcely 
conceive  what  fhould  move  men  to  confecrate  birds 
and  beafts,  ftocks  and  ftones,  and  to  fall  down  and 
worfhip  them.  But,  thefe  follies  being  once  in- 
troduced, and  propagated  from  father  to  fon,  it  is 
eafy  to  account  for  the  great  difficulty  of  removing 
them.  Cuftom  and  education,  and  the  reverence 
which  men  naturally  have  for  what  they  efteem  to 
be  religion,  were  foundations  too  ftrong  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  reafoning  and  fpeculations  of  a  few 
who  were  fomething  wifcr  than  the  reft,  and  faw 
perhaps  many  and  great  abfurdities  in  the  commoa 
pradice  :  and,  though  there  did  appear  in  the  hea* 
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then  world  fome  fuch  great  and  good  men,  who 
were  as  lights  ihining  in  a  dark  place ;  yet  was  there 
not  one  found  able  to  extricate  himfelf  from  all  the 
fuperftition  of  his  country,  much  lefs  to  reduce  the 
people  to  a  prad^ice  confonant  to  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion.  And  it  is  an  obfenration 
true  in  itfelf,  and  of  great  weight  in  this  cafe,  that 
not  one  country,  nay  not  one  city,  ever  embraced 
the  principles  of  pure  natural  religion  upon  the 
ftrength  of  their  own  reafon,  or  upon  convidtion 
from  the  reafon  and  wifdom  of  others.  And,  iince 
the  world  continued  under  idolatry  for  many  ages 
together  before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  they  had  as  much  fenfe  and  reafon  io^thofe 
days  as  we  have  in  ours,  what  pretence  is  there  to 
imagine  that  they  would  not  have  continued  in  the 
fame  ftate  to  this  day,  if  the  light  of  the  Grofpel  had 
not  appeared  ? 

Whoever  confiders  this  matter  ferioufly  and 
fairly,  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Apoftle*s  affertion,  that  by  wifdom  the  world  knew 
not  God. 

As  to  the  fecond  propofition.  That  it  hath  pleqfed 
God  by  the  foolijhnefs  of  preaching  to  fave  them  that 
believe ;  as  far  as  true  notions  of  God  and  religion 
are  neceflary  means  of  falvation,  the  truth  of  the 
affertion  will  be  admitted. 

The  enemies  of  revelation  will  of  themfelves,  and 
in  fpite  of  themfelves,  bear  witnefs  fo  far  to  this 
truth.  They  now  fee  clearly  the  great  truths  of 
religion  ;  they  can  now  demonftrate  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  and  from  the  relation  we  bear  to 
him  deduce  the  duties  owing  to  him,  the  worihip> 
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jdd  the  purity  of  the  worihip,  that  is  to  be  paid 
lim.  Are  they  wifer  than  all  who  lived  before 
hem?  or  do  they  owe  this  new  degree  of  light  and 
uiowledge  to  fome  advantage  which  others  before 
hem  had  not  ?  They  will  hardly  fay  they  are  wifer 
han  all  who  lived  when  learning  and  arts  and 
jciences  flourifhed  in  the  Eaft,  in  Greece,  and  at 
Some ;  and,  ihould  they  fay  it,  it  will  be  harder 
iill  to  believe  them  :  and  yet  what  one  advantage 
lave  they  above  the  others,  this  only  excepted,  that 
n  their  days  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  has  been 
pread  over  the  world  ? 

But,  however,  this  comparifon  between  the  wife 
ind  learned  of  different  ages  will  not  determine  the 
:afe  before  us  ;  for  religion  is  not  made  for  fcholars 
3nly :  the  ufe  of  it  is  to  govern  and  dired  the 
KTorld,  and  to  influence  the  practice  of  mankind. 
find  the  great  queftion  lies  between  the  religion  of 
the  world  in  general  before  the  coming  of  Chrift, 
and  fince ;  and  the  influence  which  religion  in  one 
date  and  the  other  naturally  had,  or  may  be  fup* 
pofed  to  have  had,  by  jufl:  confequence,  on  the  mo- 
rality pf  mankind.  To  give  you  an  account  of  the 
religion  and  divinity  of  the  vulgar  in  the  days  of 
heathenifm,  would  be  to  entertain  you  with  an  hif- 
tory  of  folly  and  fuperftition  ;  fome  parts  of  which 
for  the  barbarity  of  them,  and  fome  for  the  lewd- 
nefs  of  them,  are .  very  unfit  to  be  related  in  a 
Chriflian  congregation.  The  people  thought  of 
their  gods  much  after  the  rate  that  the  poets  write 
of  them ;  and  their  facred  hiftory  was  an  account 
of  the  battles  and  quarrels,  and  of  the  loves  and 
amours  of  their  deities.    Their  pradlice  in  religion 
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was  agreeable  to  their  articles  of  belief;  their  im-^ 
pure  deities  were  worfhipped  in  adts  of  impurity  or 
barbarity :  and  how  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  for» 
when  vice  itfelf  was  confecraced,  and  had  temples 
dedicated  to  it,  how  could  the  worfhippers  be  un- 
tainted ? 

But  confider  now  how  the  cafe  ftands  in  coun- 
tries where  the  Gofpel  is  preached  in  any  tolerable 
degree  of  purity.  The  common  people  now  are  no 
greater  reafoners  than  they  were  formerly :  jtt  go 
into  our  villages,  you  will  find  there  a  firm  perfiia- 
fion  of  the  unity  of  God,  who  made  heaven  amd 
jcarth,  and  all  things  in  them  :  the  meaneft  of  the 
people  will  tell  you,  that  an  honed  heart  is  the  only 
acceptable  facrifice  to  God,  and  that  there  is  no  way 
to  pleafe  him  but  by  doing  juftly  and  rightcoufly. 

Let  me  alk  now,  whence  comes  this  change  ?  Is 
it  for  the  better,  or  no  ?  If  it  is,  furely  the  world  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  hand  that  wrought  this 
change,  that  rooted  out  all  the  falfe  notions  de- 
ftruAive  of  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
and  planted  in  the  room  thereof  principles  which 
do  fo  much  honour  and  glory  to  Grod,  and  are  full 
of  prefent  peace  and  future  hopes  for  the  children 
of  men. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  faid,  that  the  common 
people  now  are  no  more  able  to  give  a  reafon  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  them,  than  their  heathenifh  anceftors 
were  before  them  ;  and  that  cuftom  and  the  preju- 
dices of  education  have  influenced  both  equally ; 
arid  that  thefe  Chriflians,  had  they  been  born  hea- 
thens, would  have  been  heathens,  or,  if  Maho* 
metans,  they  would  have  been  flill  Mahometans. 
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'  Suppofe  the  cafe  to  be  fo,  and  coniider  whether 
we  are  not  extremely  obliged  to  revelation  even 
upon  this  foot. 

If  men  are  naturally  influenced  by  cuflx)m  and 
the  force  of  education  to  follow  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  their  country,  and  are,  after  all  that  has 
been  iaid  to  exalt  human  reafon,  incapable  to  de-- 
liver  themfelves  from  popular  and  national  errors 
by  the  ftrength  of  their  own  reafon ;  two  things 
muft,  I  think,  be  admitted  : 

-  Firft,  that  it  was  a  great  undertaking,  and  the 
work  of  a  very  extraordinary  power,  to  root  out  an- 
cient errors,  which  had  for  many  ages  had  poflTef- 
fion  of  the  whole  world  :  And, 

Secondly,  that  it  was  an  aA  of  great  wifdom 
and  goodnefs,  as  well  as  power,  to  introduce  juft 
principles  and  notions  of  religion,  and,  by  giving 
them  at  firft  a  firm  eftablifhment,  to  throw  the 
weight  of  cuftom  and  education  on  the  fide  of  vir- 
tue and  true  religion,  in  oppofition  to  fuperftition 
and  vice. 

The  firft  propofition  cannot  be  difputed ;  for,  if 
the  power  of  cuftom  and  education  be  as  great  as 
it  is  reprefented,  the  power  muft  be  very  great  that 
gets  the  better  of  it :  and  I  believe  it  will  be  hard 
to  Ihew  from  hiftory,  that  ever  a  nation  was  rea- 
foned  out  of  their  religious  errors :  it  has  been  done 
by  the  power  of  miracles,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
fword ;  but  in  this  laft  method  the  nation  and  itr 
errors  have  been  commonly  deftroyed  together. 
However,  the  Gofpel  was  not  introduced  by  ex- 
ternal force ;  and  therefore  the  work  muft  necef- 
fasily  be  afcribed  toa  power  of  another  kind. 
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As  to  the  fecond  propofition,  it  may  be  tfaonght 
difhonourable  to  true  religion  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  at 
all  beholden  to  cultom  and  education  for  its  fop- 
port ;  difhonourable  to  Grod^  to  fuppofe  that  he  can 
piake  ufe  of  any  thing  to  propagate  reUgion^  but 
the  reafon  and  underftanding  of  his  creatures  ;  and, 
confequently,  that  true  religion  is  no  longer  reli- 
gion,  when  it  ftands  by  the  force  of  cuftom  and 
education. 

I  know  how  much  has  been  faid  of  the  vSc  of 
reafon  in  religion^  to  the  exclufion  of  all  other 
helps :  but  I  know  too  that  the  holy  writers  fit* 
quently  call  on  us  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
Jhould  gOy  and  give  this  reafon  for  it,  that  vohen  hi 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  I  know  too  that 
God  called  Abraham^  and  made  of  him  a  great  na- 
tion, becatife  he  knew  him,  that  he  would  teach  his 
children  after  him  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord :  which  precept  to  inftrud):  children  betimes, 
and  which  declaration  on  6od*s  part  in  relation  to 
Abraham,  cannot  ftand  with  a  fuppofition  that  trae 
religion  is  the  worfe  for  the  fupport  it  has  from  ex- 
ample and  education. 

But  to  confider  this  matter  a  little  fiirther :  if  we 
know  any  thing  with  certainty  of  mankind,  it  is 
this;  that  their  principles,  opinions,  and  pradlices 
are  ilrongly  influenced  by  cuftom  and  education. 
I  will  aik  any  man,  whether  he  thinks  it  poilible  to 
alter  this  ftate  of  things,  and  to  make  all  men  as 
much  philofophers,  and  as  much  above  prejudices, 
as  fome  pretend  to  be  ?  I  believe  no  man  in  his 
ienfes  ever  thought  this  poflible.  If  then  men  are, 
and  ever  will  be  as  long  as  they  continue  men^ 
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atty  governed  by  cuftotn  and  education,  the 
gle  queftion  is^  whether  it  was  an  adl  beneficent 
mankind^  and  becoming  the  wifdom  of  God,  to 
e6l  this  influence  to  the  iide  of  virtue  and  true 
igion  in  order  to  make  men  happy,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  be  miferable  under  the  ftrong  in- 
ehce  to  vice,  fuperflition,  and  idolatry,  which 
1  pofieffion  of  the  world  ? 
The  true  end  of  religion  is  to  make  men  better, 
lead  them  to  a  due  difcharge  of  their  duty  to 
d  and  to  man.  True  principles  and  right  and 
b  notions  of  God  will  lead  men  to  a  juft  perform- 
:e  of  their  duty,  independently  of  this  confident 
D,  whether  their  principles  are  the  refult  of  their 
n  reafoning,  or  inftilled  into  them  by  education, 
this  be  fo,  the  common  people,  whofe  religion  is 
rays  treated  as  their  prejudices,  are  as  capable  of 
forming  the  duties  of  religion,  and  as  acceptably 
the  fight  of  God,  as  the  greateft  reafoners  and 
ilofophers. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  fome  wife  man  had  fully 
ivinced  himfelf  by  reafon  of  the  being  of  God, 
the  holinefs  of  his  nature,  and  that  he  is  a  re- 
rder  of  all  thofe  .who  diligently  feek  him :  fup- 
le  too,  that  a  plain  countryman,  not  able  to  make 
luAions  in  a  courfe  of  reafoning,  was  yet  fully 
rfuaded  of  the  fame  truths  from  his  Bible,  or  the 
irudtion  of  his  pariQi-prieft :  I  fay,  in  this  cafe. 
It  the  coimtryman*s  principles  are  as  good  a 
indation  for  all  the  duties  and  purpofes  of  reli- 
m  as  the  philofopher's  ;  that  they  will  be  as  be- 
ficial  to  the  world  in  making  a  good  father,  huf- 
ad,  or  niafter,  and  as  beneficial  to  the  man  in 
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making  him  happy  here  and  hereafter:  and,  tfaong^i 
his  inftrudlion,  compared  with  the  philofopher*8 
deep  knowledge^  may^  in  the  language  of  St.  Pkul, 
be  called  the  foolijhnefs  of  freachmg^  yet  will  it,  if 
duly  attended  to,  make  him  wife  unto  fahmtion, 

I  am  not  placing  religion  upon  prejudice  as  its 
proper  foundation :  no ;  the  Grofpel  was  at  firft  in- 
troduced by  the  ftrongeft  appeal  to  reafon,  when  it 
was  introduced  by  the  hand  of  Grod  in  figns  and 
wonders  and  mighty  works,  which  the  Apoftle  calb 
the  demotiftration  of  the  Spirit^  and  oppofes  it  to  the 
fvifdom  of  the  world :  and  the  Gofpel  fkands  upon 
the  fame  reafon  ftill.  But  this  is  a  reaibn  which, 
the  wife  ones  of  the  world  think,  can  produce  no- 
thing but  prejudice,  or  fuch  faith  as  differs  bm 
little  from  it.  This  then  I  fay,  that  it  was  worthy 
of  God,  by  a  flrong  hand  and  outftretched  arm,  in 
iigns  and  wonders  to  beat  down  fuperftidon  and 
idolatry,  and  the  corrupt  notions  of  the  world  ;  and 
to  plant  in  the  room  of  them,  not  by  the  arts  of 
man's  wifdom,  but  by  thefe  demonftrations  of  the 
Spirit,  true  principles  of  reafon  and  religion ;  to 
give  them  poffeflion  in  the  world,  that  they  might 
be  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  maintained  under  the  natural  influence  which 
cuftom  and  education  have,  and  always  will  have, 
upon  mankind. 

And,  if  we  confider  revelation  in  this  light  only, 
as  removing  falfe  principles  of  error  and  fupcrfH- 
tion,  and  introducing  jufl  ones  of  truth  and  religion, 
independently  of  the  reafon  and  evidence  on  which 
the  Gofpel  ftands,  it  muft  appear  to  be  an  adl  of 
divine  love  and  goodnefs,  which  we  ought  to  receive 
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with  thankfulnefs.  If  men  were  fuppofed  to  be 
qaite  incapable  of  entering  at  all  into  the  reafon  of 
things,  and  to  be  wholly  guided  by  prejudice  and 
cuftom^  yet  furely  even  then  it  would  be  an  ad  of 
love  to  draw  out  of  their  minds  principles  full  of 
mifchief  to  themfelves  and  others,  and  place  in  their 
room  principles  of  love  and  benevolence  to  make 
themfelves  and  others  happy.  And  furely  this  at; 
leaft  mufl:  be  allowed  to  the  Gofpel,  that  it  did  in 
fad  expel  the  falfe  and  pernicious  notions  of  hea- 
thenifm,  and  introduce  principles  upon  which  men 
may  be  at  peace  and  in  friendfhip  with  God  and 
with  each  other.  And  from  hence  perhaps  we  may 
fee  the  reafon  why  miracles  were  fo  frequent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gofpel,  and  why  they  ceafed  af- 
terwards. They  were  neceflary  till  truth  had  pof- 
fefHon  of  the  world ;  but  truth,  throughly  efta- 
blifhed,  was  left  to  be  propagated  by  the  natural 
mean^  of  inftru<5^ion  and  education. 

Every  body  fees  what  mifchief  and  wickednefs 
are  often  produced  by  falfe  and  corrupt  opinions 
and  principles ;  which  owe  not  their  ftrength  to 
reafon,  for  with  reafon  they  have  no  alliance,  but 
t(y  the  polTeffion  they  have  of  the  mind.  Good 
principles,  with  the  fame  advantage  of  pofTeflion, 
will  be  as  powerful  to  good  purpofes,  though  the 
mind  difcerns  not  the  reafon  from  whence  they 
flow.  There  are  but  few  workmen,  perhaps,  who 
know  the  reafon,  and  can  demonftrate  the  mechanic 
powers  of  the  inftruments  they  ufe ;  but,  being  per- 
feiSfc  in  the  ufe  and  application  of  thefe  powers^ 
they  are  able  workmen  and  mafter-builders ;  which 
mM  that  is  required  of  them.    In  like  manner^,  if 
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true  religion  is  fo  introduced  into  the  mind,  as  to 
work  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  make  him  upright 
and  honeft^  the  end  and  purpofe  of  religion  is  an- 
fwered. 

To  anfwer  this  end  of  religion  were  the  preachen 
of  the  Grofpel  fent  into  the  world :  the  errand  was 
worthy  of  him  who  fent  them ;  whofe  goodnefs  and 
mercy  inclined  him  to  teach  men  the  way  to  hap- 
pinefs,  but  not  to  flatter  their  vanity  and  pride  of 
knowledge.  The  do<5trines  of  the  Grofpel  are  not 
the  worfe  for  being  foolijk^iefs  to  the  Greeks^  and0 
fumbling- block  to  the  Jews ;  fince  they  are,  and  on 
experience  appear  to  be,  the  po^ver  of  God  iojaha^ 
iion  to  all  who  believe. 
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XN  treating  on  this  fubjedt,  I  have  already  ob- 
ierved  to  you,  that  there  are  two  propofitions  or  af- 
lertions  contained  in  the  words  of  the  text : 

Firft,  That  the  world  by  wifdom  knew  not  God. 

Secondly,  That  it  pleafed  God  by  the  foolifhnefs 
of  preaching  to  fave  behevers. 

It  being  allowed  in  general,  that  the  world  was 
grofsly  ignorant  and  fuperftitious,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  true  notion  of  God,  and  the  religion  that 
was  to  be  paid  him ;  yet  it  will  Hill  be  faid,  that 
there  were  fome,  fome  few  at  leaft,  who  had  extri- 
cated themfelves  from  thefe  popular  errors;  who 
law  and  acknowledged  one  fupreme  Being,  the  caufe 
of  all  things ;  who  had  clear  and  diftin  A  notions  of 
morality^  and  of  the  duties  owing  from  man  to  man. 
The  writings  of  fome  of  thefe  great  men  are  ftill 
extant ;  and,  if  we  confult  only  Plato,  Arifliotle, 
md  the  Roman  philofopher  TuUy,  we  may  fee  how 
fax  reafon  and  philofophy  could  and  did  carry  thefe 
men  in  matters  of  reUgion  and  morality. 

From  thefe  and  fuch-like  inftances  we  are  apt  to 
form  a  general  notion  of  the  powers  of  human  irea- 
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fon  ;  and  the  argument  appears  undeniable :  thus 
fsLT  human  reafon  did  go  without  the  help  of  the 
Grofpel ;  thus  far  therefore  it  certainly  can  go. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  conlider  this  cafci 
not  with  an  intent  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  thefe, 
the  beft  and  greateft  men  of  antiquity^  but  to  ftate 
it  clearly  and  fairly,  as  far  as  it  does,  or  may  be 
fuppofed  to  afieA  the  argument  for  the  neceffity  of 
revelation. 

Suppoling  then,  in  the  firlt  place,  all  that  is  laid 
of  thefe  wife  men  to  be  true,  and  that  they  did  ar- 
rive at  a  clear  and  diftin6l  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  the  religion  that  was  due  to  him ;  yet  it  wiB 
weigh  but  litde  in  the  prefetit  conlrderatibn;  fbr 
this  plain  reafon  ;  becaufe  religion,  if  it  is  of  any 
ufe  at  all,  is  equally  of  ufe  to  all  men :  for,  finte  all 
men  live  under  the  impreffion  of  natural  confcience, 
and  the  fenfe  of  being  accountable  for  their  ai^tions, 
they  all  equally  want  diredion  ;  and,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  fhews,  all  men  will  have  feme 
religion,  either  good  or  bad.  To  fay  therefore  that 
reafon  was  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  religion  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  Grofpel,  and  to  prdvt  it 
by  fhewing  that  it  ferved  this  purpofe  in  four  ot 
five  inftances  in  an  age,  wbilft  millions  and  million^ 
had  no  help  from  it,  is  quite  miftaking  the  point : 
we  want  fomething  to  be  of  ufe  to  all  men,  iind 
which,  all  men  ftand  in  need  of  to  their  v^ell-being: 
you  have  found  fomething  that  will  ferve  fterhoil^ 
one  in  a  million,  and  think  that  you  have  (fifcoverbd 
an  adequate  fupply  for  the  gettefaf  wint.  But  ^hat 
muft  become  of  the  many  tftoufinds  who'  sit  inca- 
pable of  being  the  better  for  your  method  ?  If  the 
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vbole  nation  were  infe<fted  with  the  plague,  it 
irould  be  worth  while  to  fend  even  to  the  Indies  for 
I  man  who  could  cure  them ;  but,  if  his  remedy 
rould  cure  only  two  or  three  in  the  kingdom,  it 
vould  be  of  no  great  confequence  whether  he  came, 
>r  ftaid  away. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  what  reafon  did  for  a 
'ew,  it  was  capable  of  doing  for  all,  if  it  had  been 
luly  attended  to;  and,  confequently,  that  reafon 
vas  a  fufficient  foundation  for  true  religion,  not- 
vithftanding  that  true  religion  was  loft  in  the 
vorld  ;  which  was  not  through  a  defeft  in  reafon, 
mt  through  the  abufe  and  mifapplication  of  it  by 
he  generality  of  mankind. 

I  agree  the  cafe  to  be  fo ;  but  we  are  ftill  where 
vc  were  before  :  for  this  general  abufe  of  reafon,  or 
nattention  to  the  voice  of  it,  which  had  fpread  over 
he  whole  world,  had  certainly  a  root  in  fome  ge- 
leral  evil  and  corruption  that  had  infected  man- 
kind :  and,  whatever  reafon  was  in  itfelf,  yet  it 
tood  in  great  want  of  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  that 
lad  fo  univerfally  darkened  and  obfcur^d  it.  Sup- 
k>fe  I  fhould  fay  fuch  a  man  was  blind ;  will  it  be 
,  proper  reply  to  fay.  No,  his  eyes  are  found  and 
jpod,  excepting  only  that  there  is  a  very  thick  film 
ivcr  them,  which  intercepts  all  fight  ?  or  would  it 
it  proper  to  infift  that  the  man  wanted  no  cure, 
jicaufe  he  had  found  eyes  ?  What  fhall  we  do  with 
his  fibn  then  ?  for,  till  it  is  removed,  the  man 
sight  as  well  be  without  eyes.  This  was  the  very 
afe  of  the  heathen  world.  You  fay  they  had  rea- 
[>n  fufBcient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  religion  :  be  it 
i> ;  yet,  in  &£):,  it  is  certain  they  were  never  able 
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to  make  this  ufe  of  it  for  ages  together.  Since  the 
coming  of  ChrifV  the  world  has  been  able  to  make 
this  ufe  of  their  reafon  :  and  now^  at  laft,  it  is  be- 
come a  great  queftion,  whether  a  cure  has  been 
wrought,  or  no.  • 

But  coniider  farther,  when  we  talk  of  reafon  ab- 
ftradledly  as  a  principle  of  human  adtions^  it  is  right 
to  fay  that  reafon  can  do  whatever  we  fee  any  man 
perform  by  the  help  of  his  reafon  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  true  that  reafon  can  meafure  the  magnitude  and 
diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  but  is  it  alfo  true 
that  every  man's  reafon  can  do  this  ?  by  no  means ; 
and  therefore  to  coniider  all  men  as  capable  of  domg 
what  we  fee  fome  great  geniufes  able  to  do^  is  abfo 
lutely  abfurd.    Now,  the  few  whom  you  fuppofe  to 
have  attained  to  a  juft  notion  of  God  and  of  reli- 
gion in  the  heathen  world,  what  were  they  ?    Men 
brought  up  in  retirement  and  ftudy,  of  great  induf- 
try  and  application^  who  fpent  their  lives  in  fearch- 
ing  into  the  caufes  of  things :  and,  even  of  thofe 
many  who  followed  this  method  of  life  and  ftudy, 
there  are  but  few  who  can  with  any  pretence  be  (aid 
to  have  difcovered  the  truth  :  the  crowd  of  philofo- 
phers  talked  much  more,  but  knew  as  little  as  the 
people.     But  the  people  themfelves,  what  muft  be- 
come of  them  i'  they  have  no  time  for  ftudy,  and 
they  mull  have  true  notions  of  religion  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  or  not  at  alL     As  religion  is  a  thing  in  which 
all  men  are  concerned,  it  muft  be  conveyed  in  a 
manner  that  fuits  men  of  all  conditions.    Suppofing 
therefore  that  you  have  found  a  way  by  which  fome 
few  thoughtful  men  obtained  true  notions  of  reli- 
gion, you  are  far  from  having  found  a  way  of  pro- 
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pagating  true  religion  in  the  world.  Reafoning 
will  not  do  the  bufinefs  :  and  therefore  the  Gofpel 
fet  out  in  another  manner^  by  propoiing  the  great 
truths  of  religion  in  the  plaineft  and  llmpleft  man- 
ner in  an  authoritative  way,  but  by  an  authority 
fupported  by  the  plaineft  and  tlje  ftrongeft  proof, 
the  proof  of  miracles ;  an  argument  that  was  adapted 
to  men  of  all  conditions,  and  made  its  way  to  every 
underftanding. 

It  is  become  a  faihion  to  drefs  up  the  great  doc- 
trines and  proofs  of  religion  in  axioms  and  theorems 
and  demonftrations  ;  and  thofe  who  have  taken 
pains  in  this  way  may  have  done  great  fervice  to 
men  of  thought  and  contemplation :  but,  had  the 
Gofpel  fet  out  at  firft  with  this  air  of  mathematics, 
it  had  loft  one  ftrong  proof  of  its  divine  original^ 
ariling  from  the  plainnefs  of  its  dodlrine,  and  the 
fimplicity  of  the  evidence  which  was  offered  in  its 
behalf ;  which  made  the  Gofpel  to  be  a  proper  ten* 
der  to  all  mankind.  All  mankind  are  concerned  in 
the  great  truths  of  religion  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd,  and  contradictory  to  the  notion  of 
God*8  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  than  to  fuppofe  God 
to  intend  to  eftablifh  true  religion  in  the  world,  and 
yet  to  offer  it  in  a  method  which  could  poffibly 
have  an  influence  but  on  very  few.  Whoever  will 
refledt  ferioufly  on  the  nature  and  condition  of 
mankind  in  general,  will  be  able  to  give  himfelf  a 
clear  reafon  why  God  did  not  call  in  the  afliftance 
of  the  wifdom  of  the  world  to  propagate  the  Gofpel^ 
but  chofe  rather  to  eftablifh  it  by  the  fooli/hnefs  of 
preacMng^  as  it  is  called,  and  by  the  demonftration  of 
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ihf  Spirit,  manifefted  in  fig^  and  wonders  and 
mighty  works. 

I  have  hitherto  confidered  this  plea,  dr^wn  firom 
the  cafe  of  fome  great  men  in  the  heathen  woddi 
upon  fuppoiition  that  What  is  (aid  of  them  is  truci 
and  that  they  had  indeed  extricated  themfelves 
from  the  fuperftitions  of  their  country,  aojd  attainicd 
juft  notions  of  true  religion- :  but  this  thing,  which 
has  been  often  faid,  has  never  been  proved,  and  I 
am  afraid  never  will. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  thofe  who  have  been  con* 
verfant  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  have 
been  entertained  with  the  juft  and  fine  reflexions 
to  be  met  with  on  the  attributes  of  Grod,  confidered 
as  maker  and  governor  of  the  world,  and  of  num- 
kind  in  particular,  ihould  conclude  that  thofe  who 
thought  and  talked  fo  clearly  of  the  great  tributes 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  providence  over  the  world, 
had  alfo  as  clear  notions  of  the  religious  fervice  due 
to  him»  and  to  him  only.  What  has  led  to  this 
conclufion  I  conceive  to  be  this :  there  is  fo  plain 
a  connexion  between  the  relation  we  bear  to  Goij, 
and  the  religious  duty  owing  to  him,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  we  almoft  natundly 
fuppofe  that  every  man,  who  maintains  the  princi- 
ple, cannot  fail  of  feeing  the  conclufion. 

The  conclufion  indeed  is  fo  natural,  that,  if  it 
were  overlooked,  nothing  can  more  fenfibly  prove 
the  weaknefs  of  human  reafon  in  oppofition  to  in* 
veterate  errors  and  fuperftition ;  and  nothing  can 
more  effectually  ihew  us  how  unable  thefe  wife  tqcj\ 
were  to  reform  the  world,  fince  with  ^11  theif  wif- 
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dom  they  were  not  able  to  reform  themfeLvfa.  Yet 
this  was  the  truth  of  the  cafe  y  and  it  v/as  not  at 
random,  and  without  knowledge  of  the  faiS:,  that 
St.  Paul  lays  this  to  the  charge  of  the  wife  men  of 
the  world,  that,  ivhen  they  knew  God,  they  gloried 
Aim  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful^  hut  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations^  and  their  foolijh  heart  was  dar^ 
kened.  ProfeJJing  themfelves  to  be  wife^  they  became 
fools  ;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four-footed  beqfts,  and  creeping  things. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  the  Apoftle^s  aflertion,  that 
even  the  wife  men,  who  knew  God,  did  not  glorify 
him  as  God,  by  an  indu6lion  of  particulars,  would 
be  undertaking  a  work  which  could  hardly  be  well 
dilcharged  in  this  place.  But  yet  the  point  is  too 
material  to  be  pafTed  over  in  iilence.  Let  us  then 
confider  the  cafe  of  one  only,  but  of  one,  who 
among  the  good  men  was  the  beft,  and  among  the 
vrife  ones  the  wifeft.  I  Ihall  eaiily  be  underftood 
to  mean  Socrates,  the  great  philofopber  of  Athens  : 
andy  were  the  wife  men  of  antiquity  to  plead  their 
c^it  in  conunon,  they  could  not  put  their  defence 
into  better  hands. 

We  have  an  account  of  the  fpeculative  opinipHS 
of  many  of  the  wife  men  of  Greece  preferved  to  us 
in  authors  of  great  credit;  but  of  their  practice, 
aad  perfonal  behaviour  in  life,  little  is  iaid  :  which 
m^keji  it  hard  to  judge  how  hx  their  own  practice 
and  conduA  wa^  influenced  by  their  opinions,  or 
hxm  coniiftent  they  were  in  purfuing  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  own  do<£trines.  The  cafe  might 
have  been  the  fame  with  Socrates,  had  not  a  very 
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particular  circumftance  put  him  under  a  neceffitj 
of  explaining  his  condufk  and  pnAice  with  refped 
to  the  religion  of  his  country.  He  had  talked  fo 
freely  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  the  ridiculous  fio- 
ries  told  of  them^  that  he  fell  under  a  fufpicion  of 
defpiling  the  gods  of  his  country^  and  of  teaching 
the  youth  of  Athens  to  defpife  their  altars  and  their 
worfhip.  Upon  this  accufation  he  is  fummoned  be- 
.  fore  the  great  court  of  the  Areopagites  ;  and  hap- 
pily the  apology  he  made  for  himfelf  is  preferred 
to  us  by  two  the  ableft  of  his  fcholars,  and  the  beft 
writers  of  antiquity,  Plato  and  Xenophon  :  and 
from  both  their  accounts  it  appears^  that  Socrates 
maintained  and  aflerted  before  his  judges^  that  be 
worlhipped  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  that  he  fii- 
crificed  in  private  and  in  public  upon  the  allowed 
altars,  and  according  to  the  rites  and  cufloms  of 
the  city.  After  this  public  confeffion,  fo  authen- 
tically reported  by  two  fo  able  hands,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  cafe.  He  was  an  idolater,  and  had 
not,  by  his  great  knowledge  and  ability  in  reafon- 
ing,  delivered  himfelf  from  the  praAice  of  the  fu- 
perftition  of  his  country.  You  fee  how  fiaur  the 
wifdom  of  the  world  could  go :  give  me  leave  to 
fhew  you  what  the  foolifhnefs  of  preaching  could 
do  in  the  very  fame  cafe. 

St.  Paul  was  in  the  fame  cafe  :  he  was  accufed  in 
the  fame  city  of  Athens  of  the  fame  crime,  that  he 
was  a  fetter-forth  of  ftrange  gods  ;  and  before  the 
fame  great  court  of  Areopagites  he  made  his  apolo- 
gy, which  is  likewife  preferved  to  us  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  feventeenth  chapter  of  the  AAs.  We  have  then 
the  greateft  and  the  ableft  among  the  wife  men  of 
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Greece,  and  an  Apoftle  of  Chrift,  in  the  fame  cir- 
nimflances.  You  have  heard  the  philofopher*9  de- 
fence, that  he  worlhipped  the  gods  of  his  country, 
md  as  his  country  wprfhipped  them.  Hear  now 
the  Apoftle  :  Ye  men  of  Athens,  fays  he,  /  perceive 
that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  fuferftitious :  for  as  I 
p^jfed  fyy  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar 
wiih  this  mfcription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 
fVhom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worjhip,  him  declare  I 
wtto  you :  God  that  made  the  world,  and  all  things 
therein.  This  God,  he  tells  them,  is  not  worjhipped 
with  metis  hands,  as  though  he  needeth  any  thing  .•  — 
Nwr  was  the  godhead  like  unto  gold,  orftlver,  orftone^ 
graven  by  art  and  mans  device.  He  then  calls  upon 
them,  in  the  name  of  this  great  God,  to  repent  of 
their  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  which  God  would 
no  longer  bear :  becaufe  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefsj  Ify  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained, ;  whereof  he  hath  given 
affurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  him  from 
the  dead. 

Which  of  thefe  two  now  was  a  preacher  of  true 
religion  ?  Let  thofe  who  value  human  reafon  at  the 
higheft  rate  determine  the  point. 

The  manner  in  which  Socrates  died  was  the 
calmeft  and  the  braveft  io  the  world,  and  excludes 
all  pretence  to  fay  that  he  dilTembled  his  opinion 
and  praftice  before  his  judges  out  of  any  fear,  or 
meannefi  of  fpirit ;  vices  with  which  he  was  never 
taxed,  and  of  which  he  feems  to  have  been  inca- 
pable. 

Conlider  then,  was  it  poffible  for  any  man,  upon 
the  authority  of  Socrates,  to  open  his  mouth  againft 
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the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  ot  to  mike  «& 
of  his  name  to  that  purpofe,  who  l^d  fo  fblemnljri 
in  the  face  of  his  country,  and  before  the  grciteft 
judicature  of  Greece,  borne  testimony  to  the  godi 
of  his  country,  and  the  worfhip  paid  them  ? 

But  to  proceed  :  the  city  of  Athens  fiaon  gpew 
fenlible  of  the  injury  done  to  the  beft  and  wifei:  of 
their  citizens,  and  of  their  own  great  mUfadse  ia 
putting  Socrates  to  death.  His  accufen  and  Ui 
judges  became  in&mous  ;  and  the  people  grew  a- 
travagant  in  doing  honours  to  the  memory  of  the 
innocfent  fufferer :  they  ereded  a  llatue,  nay  a  tern* 
pie,  to  his  memory ;  and  his  name  was  had  in  ho- 
nour and  reverence.  His  doArines  upon  the  fiib* 
}c6ks  of  divinity  and  morality  were  introduced  into 
the  world  with  all  the  advantage  that  the  ableft  and 
politeft  pens  could  give ;  and  they  becaaie  the 
ftudy  and  entertainment  of  all  the  confiderable  men 
who  lived  after  him.  It  is  worth  obferving  toe, 
that  from  the  death  of  Socrates  to  the  birth  of 
Chrift  were,  if  I  remember  right,  near  four  hundred 
years ;  which  was  time  fufficient  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, how  far  the  wifdom  of  Socrates,  attended 
with  all  the  advantages  before  mentioned,  could  go 
in  reforming  the  world.  And  what  was  the  e£kA 
of  all  this  ?  Can  you  name  the  place  where  religion 
was  reformed  ?  Can  you  name  the  man  who  was  (b 
far  reformed,  as  to  renounce  the  fuperftition  of  hii 
country  ?  No ;  none  fuch  are  to  be  found ;  and  how 
fhould  there  ?  iince,  the  greater  the  credit  and  re- 
putation of  Socrates  were,  the  more  ftrongly  did 
they  draw  men  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  wor- 
ihip  as  their  country  worihipped. 
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'  Gaofid/er«  on  the  othcfr  fide,  what  wa$  the  .coafe* 
<}iaci)ce  of  preaching  the  Gofpel.  St.  Paul  enter-* 
taixicfi  the  Athenians  with  no  fine  fpeculations ; 
but  he  laid  before  them^  in  the  plaineft  drefs,  th^e 
great  and  momentous  truths  of  religion  ;  he  openly 
rebuked  their  idolatry,  and  condemned  their  fuper- 
fiitioD.  The  Gofpel  was  publifhed  in  the  fame 
manner  every  where.  The  firfi:  preachers  of  it  were 
enabled  to  fupport  it  by  miracles ;  and  moft  of 
them  (bed  their  blood  in  defence  of  its  truth.  By 
t^efe  means  they  came  likewife  to  have  credit  and 
ail^hority  in  the  world.  But  in  thefe  two  cafes 
tbpre  was  this  great  difference :  the  corrupt  example 
9f  Slocrates  was  a  dead  weight  upon  the  purity  of 
hU  do^rine,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  fuperilition 
Ui  the  world  :  the  authority  and  example  of  the 
Apoftles  went  hand  in  hand,  and  united  their  force 
tp  TOQt  out  idolatry.  There  was  this  farther  difr 
ijpreacc  tpo :  the  dodrines  of  Socrates  could  go 
ofiiy  wppng  the  learned  :  the  dodlrines  of  the  Gt>f- 
pel  were  artlefs  and  plain,  and  fuited  to  every  man*s 
capacity. 

For  near  four  hundred  years  the  difciples  of  So^ 
prates  had  the  world  to  themfelves^  to  reform  it  if  . 
they  co^ld ;  in  all  which  time  there  is  no  evidence 
remaining  that  the  religion  of  the  world  was  the 
better  for  their  wifdom.  But  in  much  lefs  time  the 
Gofpel  prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world : 
wherever  it  came,  fuperftition  and  idolatry  fled  be* 
fore  it :  and  in  little  more  than  three  centuries  the 
empire  became  Chriftian  ;  which  completed  the 
vidiory  over  the  heathen  deities.  And,  if  we  nuy 
judge  by  this  comparifon  between  the  wifeft  of  the 
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heathens  and  an  apoftle  of  Ghrift,  the  doArine  of 
the  text  will  be  fvlly  verified ;  that  the  tiforU  hj 
wifdom  knew  not  God^  and  that  God  ly  thefwMJkm^ 
of  preaching  has  provided faJvation  for  them  who  ho- 
Ueve. 

I  have  gone  through  the  principal  points  which 
the  text  led  me  to  confider^  and  fhall  add  but  fev 
words  by  way  of  refleAion  on  the  whole. 

If  then  it  appears  from  hiftory,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  before  us,  that  men  for  ages  to- 
gether lived  in  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
true  religion,  and  that  reafon  was  not  able  to  con- 
tend againft  inveterate  errors  and  fuperflitions  ;  let 
us  not  be  fo  vain  as  to  imagine  that  we  could  have 
done  more  in  the  fame  circumftances,  than  all  or 
any  who  lived  in  the  many  ages  of  idolatry.  If  we 
conlider  to  what  height  arts  and  fciences  were  car- 
ried in  thofe  days,  and  the  politenefs  of  Greece  and 
Rome  in  all  parts  of  learning,  we  fhall  have  litde 
reafon  to  imagine  that  men  have  grown  wifer  as  the 
world  has  grown  older.  If  we  have  more  reafon  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  undoubtedly  we  have  more, 
it  fhould  lead  us  to  coniider  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  happy  change,  and  to  give  praife  to 
him  who  fet  the  reafon  of  mankind  free  from  the 
chains  under  which  it  had  been  fall  bound  for  ages 
together  by  fuperflition  and  idolatry. 

When  we  conlider  the  means  made  ufe  of  by 
God  for  reftoring  true  religion  in  the  world,  and 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  them  to  attain  the 
end  propofed,  we  Ihould  be  aware  of  being  milled 
by  the  conceits  of  fome  who  think  themfelves  wife 
enough  to  give  dire<5lions  in  a  matter  of  fo  great 
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moment.  Some  may  imagine  it  might  be  better^  if 
the  Gofpel  had  reafoned  more  philofophically  on 
thc;^  nature  of  the  Deity^  or  more  fully  explained  the 
nature  of  the  human  foul ;  and  others  may  wiih 
that  other  abftrufe  points  of  reafon  and  divinity  had 
been  cleared  to  their  fatisfadtion.  But  this  was  not 
the  errand  Chrift  came  on  :  he  came  to  teach  true 
religion,  and  to  teach  it  to  all  men ;  and  therefore 
what  was  not  fit  for  all  was  no  part  of  his  bufinefs. 
The  Greeks  fought  after  wifdom,  and  the  Jews  re- 
quired a  fign :  but  the  preachers  of  the  Gofpel  had 
no  commiflion  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  one  or  of 
the  other ;  but  to  teach  the  dodlrines  of  God  in  fuch 
a  manner,  and  to  prove  them  by  fuch  means,  as 
might  influence  and  afFedl  as  well  the  loweft  as  the 
higheft.  If  then  the  means  made  ufe  of  to  intro- 
duce the  Grofpel  into  the  world  were  fuch  as  were 
proper  and  neceffary  to  fubdue  ancient  errors  and 
prejudices  ;  if  the  truths  taught  by  Chrift  are  a  pro- 
per foundation  for  all  the  duties  of  religion  in  which 
man  can  have  any  concern ;  if  they  are  left  to  be 
fupported  in  the  world,  and  propagated  from  age  to 
age,  by  methods  which  by  experience  have  been 
found  efiedlualy  and  which,  human  nature  confi- 
dered^  muft  be  eflFedlual  to  preferve  the  profeffion  of 
religion  amongil  men :  if,  I  fay,  we  difcover  thefe 
marks  in  the  Gofpel,  we  fee  enough  to  convince  us 
that  the  Gofpel  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wif- 
dom  of  Grod  unto  falvation  ;  which  is  feeing  all 
that  we  are  concerned  to  look  after,  or  have  any 
pretence  to  expeA  from  him  who  came  to  fave  and 
to  redeem  us. 

Laftly,  fince  we  have  the  experience  of  many  ages 
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before  us  to  fhew  us  how  unable  hutnan  reafon  is 

■ 

to  ftruggle  againft  the  errbrs  and  fdiHts  of  fap6rfti- 
tion^  when  once  they  have  got  pofleffion;  fince 
from  our  own  experience  we  know  how  much  rea- 
fon is  indebted  to  the  light  of  the  Grofpel;  wc 
fhould  be  careful  to  preferve  this  light,  for  fear  of 
falling  back  again  into  the  wretched  frate  from 
which  we  have  been  delivered,  or  into  a  worfc. 
Reafon  was  once,  what  the  light  of  the  Gofpei  is 
now,  a  fufficient  guide  in  religion  :  but,  when  men 
grew  corrupt  and  vain  in  their  imaginations,  fupter- 
ftition  and  error  prevailed  over  the  world,  and  &Ue 
religion  led  reafon  in  triumph  for  ages  togedier. 
As  reafon  was  fubdued,  the  light  of  the  Go^l  may 
be ;  and  will  be,  when  the  fame  caufe^  meet  to 
work  together :  a  conlideration  that  fhould  nnke 
men,  who  have  any  fenfe  of  religion,  think  ferioufly 
of  the  treatment  the  Gofpei  every  day  meets  with. 
If  we  ufe  it  no  better,  it  may  foon  leave  ns ;  and, 
when  once  we  get  rid  of  this  foolifhnefs  of  preach- 
ing, we  know,  by  fad  experience,  what  is  ta  be  ex- 
peAed  from  the  wifdom  of  the  world. 
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■       » 

(M  Jo  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son, 
thai  whofoever  believeth  in  him  Jhould  not  perijh,  Jmt 
have  everlq/Kng  life. 

xN  tbis  poflage  of  Scripture,  and  in  many  others, 
ibt  redemption  of  the  world  by  Chrift  Jefus  is  af- 
cribed  to  the  love  and  goodnefs  of  Grod  towards 
nmkiBd.  Whatever  other  difficulties  men  may 
fiad  t&  the  6ofpel>  one  would  fuppofe  that  it  might 
be  admitted  to  be,  at  leaft,  a  good  reprefentation  of 
the  divine  mercy  towards  mankind,  and  fully  to 
diijday  that  tendernefs  and  compaffion  to  our  weak- 
ndflles  and  infirmities,  which  we  all  hope  for,  and 
with  feme  reafon  exped  to  receive,  from  our  great 
Creator,  whofe  mercy  is  aver  all  Ms  works. 

The  cafe  being  fo,  who  would  expedl  to  hear 
any  objedion  againft  the  Gofpel  derived  from  the 
tc^ics  of  divine  mercy  and  goodnefs  ?  Yet  fome 
there  are^  who  think  the  mercy  of  the  Grofpel  to 
be  imperfetft,  and  that  nature  gives  far  better  hopes 
to  all  her  children.  They  conceive  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature  to  be  unavoidable,  and  the  mercy 
of  God  to  be  infinite ;  and  from  thefe  confiderations 
they  raife  hopes  as  unbovinded  as  they  conceive  the 
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mercy  to  be.  As  they- derive  thcfc  ftrong  afllir- 
ances  from  natural  reafon,  they  conceive  all  pro- 
mifes  of  mercy  to  be  unneceflary,  and  therefore  to 
be  fufpedled ;  and  the  argument  is  worked  up  not 
only  to  be  an  objection  againft  the  Grofpel  revela- 
tion, but  againft  all  revelations,  either  paft  or  to 
come. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  confequence  to  the 
credit  and  authority  of  revelation,  than  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  natural  notions  and  th^  natural  hopes  and 
expedtations  of  mankind ;  and  indeed  the  proaiifes 
of  the  Gofpel  and  the  hopes  of  nature  are  founded 
on  the  fame  common  principles.  Afk  a  Chriftian, 
why  did  God  redeem  mankind  by  fending  his  Soo 
into  the  world  ?  he  muft  anfwer,  becaufe  men  were 
finners,  weak,  and  miferable,  and  unable  to  refcue 
themfelves  from  their  wretched  condition.  Aik 
him,  what  moved  Grod  to  exprefs  fo  much  concern 
for  fuch  worthlefs  objedls  ?  he  muft  refolvc  it  into 
the  goodnefs,  and  tendernefs,  and  paternal  afie<5lion 
of  God,  with  which  he  embraces  all  the  fons  of 
men. 

Alk  the  Deift,  upon  what  grounds  he  has  hope 
and  confidence  towards  God  ?  he  will  reply,  that 
he  conceives  it  impoflible  for  a  beneficent  being  to 
be  rigorous  and  fevere  towards  the  crimes  and  fol- 
lies of  fuch  weak,  foolifh,  and  impotent  creatures, 
as  men :  that  their  iniquities,  though  againft  the 
light  of  nature,  yet  flow  from  a  defe<5l  in  the 
powers  of  nature  ;  fince  it  is  no  man's  fault  that  he 
is  not  ftronger,  or  wifer,  or  better,  than  he  was 
made  to  be  :  and  therefore,  though  the  light  of 
reafon  renders  him  accountable  for  his  adlions,  yet 
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mnt  of  power  to  do  what  his  reafon  approves, 
nake  his  defedls  excufable  in  the  light  of  his 
able  Judge. 

m  fee  how  nearly  natural  reli^on  and  the  Gof- 
xe  allied  in  the  foundation  of  their  hopes  and 
ftations.  It  is  pity  fuch  near  friends,  who  have 
common  intereft,  fhould  have  any  difputes. 
lifputes  there  are. 

\x  be  from  us  to  weaken  the  hopes  of  nature. 
Grofpel  is  no  enemy  to  thefe  hopes;  fo  far 
rwife,  that  all  the  hopes  and  expedations  of 
re  are  fo  many  preparations  to  the  Gofpel  of 
(ty  and  lead  us  to  embrace  that  mercy  offered 
Ilhrift,  which  nature  fo  long  and  fo  earneftly 
(ought  after. 

at  the  queftion  is,  whether  thefe  natural  hopes 
give  us  fuch  fecurity  of  pardon,  and  of  life  and 
ortality,  as  will  Juftify  us  in  rejeAing  the  light 
svelation  ?  Now,  whoever  depends  on  the  for- 
oefi  of  Grod,  admits  himfelf  to  be  in  a  cafe  that 
t9  pardon ;  that  is,  admits  himfelf  to  be  a  lin- 
This  being  the  cafe  of  mankind  in  general^ 
t  be  confidered, 

irft,  that  natural  religion  could  not  be  origi- 
f  founded  in  the  confideration  of  man's  being  a 
er,  and  in  the  expectation  of  pardon, 
econdly,  that  the  hopes  which  we  are  able  to 
1  in  our  prefent  circumftances,  are  too  weak 
imperfedi  to  give  us  entire  fatisfadlion. 
'hirdly,  that  the  coming  of  Chrift  has  fupplied 
e  defers,  and  has  perfedted  and  completed  the 
€8  of  nature, 
t  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  original  religion  of 

OL.  X.  K 
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nature  was  agreeable  to  the  original  ftate  of  nature ; 
and  confequently,  if  natural  religion  is  founded  in 
the  confideration  of  man's  lin  and  weaknefs,  it  fel- 
I0WS9  that  man  was  originally  formed  a  iinner  and 
weak.    But  farther, 

Suppoling  men  made  originally  to  be  what  we 
fee  they  are,  upon  what  grounds  are  we  to  hope  fiir 
an  alteration  for  the  better?  For,  if  it  was  coo- 
liftent  with  God's  goodnefs  to  put  men  into  this 
ftate  originally,  how  is  it  inconfiftent  with  his  good- 
nefs to  continue  that  ftate,  which  was  at  firft  hii 
own  appointment  ?  He  could  no  more  aA  incon- 
fiftently  with  his  goodnefs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  than  he  can  at  the  end  of  it.  If  reafon 
therefore  admits  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world  to 
be  of  God's  appointment,  it  muft  never  afterwards 
pretend  to  entertain  hopes  of  being  delivered  from 
it ;  and  without  fuch  hopes  all  religion  is  vain  and 
ufelefs. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that,  fuppofing  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things  to  be  of  God's  appointment, 
we  cannot  be  anfwerable  for  what  we  do  ^  for  why 
ftiould  he  blame  us  for  doing  the  work  he  h^  ap- 
pointed ?  Allow  this  reafoning ;  yet  no  religion  can 
be  b^ilt  on  it ;  for  it  can  go  no  farther  than  to  lay 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  puniihed  for  our  doings : 
it  can  never  ihew  that  we  have  any  title  to  be  put 
into  a  better  ftate  :  the  utmoft  it  can  pretend  to 
prove,  is,  that  we  are  abfolutely  unaccountable  9 
and,  if  fo,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  lefs  pur- 
pofe,  than  to  trouble  our  heads  about  religion. 

Farther,  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  precepts  of 
natural  religion,  as  without  all  doubt  they  are,  it 
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cms,  that  natural  religion  can  be  nothing  elfe 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature;   and,  con- 
lently,  the  genuine  hopes  of  natural  religion 
El  be  founded  in  obedience.     This  muft  necef- 
ly  be  the  cafe ;  for  all  laws  are  made  to  be  obey- 
No  prince  was  ever  fo  abfurd  as  to  make  laws 
1  this  view,  that  his  fubjeds  might  break  them^ 
he  ihew  his  goodnefs  in  pardoning  their  tranf- 
ifions  :  and  yet  this  muft  have  been  the^fcheme 
Providence,  if  natural  religion  was  nothing  elfe 
Q  the  beginning  but  an  expe6):ation  of  pardon 
fin. 

econdly,  let  us  take  a  view  of  our  prefent  ftate, 
tout  inquiring  whether  any  and  what  change 
happened  to  put  us  into  this  condition  ;  and  let 
lonfider  what  may  be  expe6):ed  from  our  prefent 
umftances.  Two  things  may  be  affirmed  with 
ainty  of  the  prefent  condition  of  mankind  :  one 
hat  they  have  a  fenfe  of  their  obligation  to  obey 
laws  of  reafon  and  nature ;  which  is  evident 
a  the  force  of  natural  confcience  :  the  other  is, 
very  few  do  in  any  tolerable  degree,  and  none 
cdUy,  pay  this  obedience. 
et  us  examine  then  how  religion  will  ftand  upon 
e  circumftances.  It  is  impoffible  to  found  the 
es  of  religion  on  innocence  and  obedience ;  for 
lience  is  not  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  abfo- 
impunity  cannot  be  claimed  for  all  fins ;  much 
can  any  degree  of  happinefs,  either  prefent  or 
re,  be  claimed  in  behalf  of  offenders.  The  ut« 
r  probability  to  which  human  reafon  can  arrive 
lis  cafe,  is,  that,  the  goodnefs  of  God  and  the 
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weaknefs  of  man  confidered,  Grod  may  favoarablf 
accept  our  endeavours,  how  imperfeA  foeverour  at« 
tainments  may  be.  But  is  this  reafoning  built  on 
infallible  principles  ?  Can  any  certainty  or  fecurity 
arife  out  of  this  ?  any  that  can  give  reft  or  peace  to 
the  mind  of  man,  ever  inquiiitive  after  futurity  1 
Will  you  promife  impunity  to  ofienders  upon  re- 
pentance ?  Impunity,  mere  impunity,  b  not  the 
thing  that  nature  feeks  after :  fhe  craves  fbmething 
more.  But  can  the  argument  from  the  divine 
mercy  be  carried  farther  ?  Is  it  not  great  mercy  to 
pardon  (inners  ?  Can  you  with  decency  defire  a  re- 
ward for  them  ?  Our  Saviour  has  told  vts,  that, 
when  we  have  done  our  beft,  we  muft  ftill  own -litfl 
we  are  unprofitable fervants :  and,  if  we  refleA,  thit 
all  our  natural  powers  are  the  gift  of  God,  and^  coo- 
fequently,  our  beft  fervices  are  but  a  debt  paid  to 
the  donor ;  if  we  coniider  that  in  all  we  do-  there  is 
no  profit  to  the  Moft  High,  that  his  power  and  ma- 
jefty  are  not  exalted  by  our  fervice,  nor  lefiened  by 
our  negledt ;  we  ihall  find  that  our  own  rexibn 
teaches  us  the  fame  leflbn,  and  that,  when  we  con- 
fefs  ourfelves  unprofitable  fervants,  we  give  greater 
evidence  of  our  underftanding  than  of  our  humility. 
And,  if  this  be  truly  the  cafe,  what  are  the  claims 
of  natural  religion  ?  are  they  not  the  claims  of  un- 
profitable fervants  ?  the  claims  of  thofe  to  whom 
nothing  is  due  ? 

Thirdly,  let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  conditions 
and  promifes  of  the  Gofpel,  and  fee  whether  we 
have  any  reafon  to  be  offended  at  them.  As  to  the 
laws  which  are  made  the  conditions  of  our  happi- 
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I  thejr  are  not  new  impofitions,  but  as  old  as 
m  itfelf,  and  the  very  fame  which  natural  reli-« 
ftands  bound  to  obey.  Here  then  can  be  no 
plaint,  at  leaf):  no  juft  one.  So  far  then  we  are 
;  fafe,  that  we  can  be  no  lofers  by  the  Grofpel, 
t  it  lays  no  new  burden  on  us.  In  all  other 
5<£b  our  cafe  is  extremely  altered  for  the  better, 
feel  ourfelves  eafily  tempted  to  do  wrong,  and 
lie  to  pay  the  obedience  we  owe  to  righteouf- 
Hopes  therefore  from  our  innocence  we  have 
5,  but  are  forcftd  to  have  recourfe  to  the  mercy 
lod.  Now  this  mercy,  which  we  hope  for,  the 
pel  offers  us  in  the  name  of  God.  Have  we 
reafon  to  fufpeA  the  offer  ?  or  to  rejeA  that 

•  mercy,  when  promifed  by  God,  which  our 
reafon  teaches  us  to  expert  at  his  hands  ? 

•  we  fin,  nature  has  no  refuge  but  in  repen- 
e  ;  and  how  far  that  will  go,  we  know  not :  na- 

has  not,  cannot  teach  us  this  knowledge.  From 
Giofpel  we  learn,  that  true  repentance  fhall  ne* 
be  in  vain  ;  fhall  not  only  prote6l  us  from  pu- 
ment,  but  fhall  alfo  fet  open  to  us  the  doors  of 
and  immortality.  There  you  may  view  reli* 
I  once  more  reftored  to  its  nati  ve  hope  of  glory 

life  for  evermore.  You  will  be  no  longer 
ged  to  wander  in  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of 
um  reafon,  and  to  fpeculate  upon  the  attri- 
»  of  divine  mercy  and  juftice  ;  the  limits  and 
ndaries  of  which  are  not  to  be  determined  by 
wit  of  man,  and  the  contemplation  of  which 
mds  with  terrors  as  well  as  hopes  :  but  you 

fee  the  clear  and  immutable  purpofe  of  Grod  to 

&lTation  to  all  who,  with  penitent  hearts,  an  4 
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a  firm  reliance  on  his  word,  cndeavoar  after  right-* 
eoufhefs. 

One  would  imagine  the  Gofpel  (hould  eafily  find 
credit  with  men,  when  all  its  promifes  do  fo  exaAly 
tally  and  correfpond  with  the  hopes  of  nature. 
Has  nature  any  reafon  to  complain  of  this  ?  Is  it  an 
objedlion  to  the  Gofpel,  that  it  has  confirmed  all 
your  hopes  and  expectations,  that  it  has  given  you 
the  fecurity  of  (rod^s  promife  to  eftablifh  the  yery 
wilhes  of  your  heart  ?  You  truft,  you  lay,  that  he 
who  made  you  flill  retains  fome'love  for  you:  to 
convince  you  that  he  dops,  he  has  fent  his  meUJ^ 
loved  Son  into  the  world  to  fave  finntrs.  Though 
you  offend,  yet  you  hope  on  repentance  to  be  for- 
given :  the  Gofpel  confirms  this  hope ;  the  terms 
of  it  are  more  beneficial,  and  convey  to  true  peni- 
tents not  only  hope,  but  a  claim  to  pardon.  But 
pardon  only  will  not  fatisfy :  there  is  ftill  fomething 
ferther  that  nature  craves,  fomething  which  with 
unutterable  groans  ihe  pants  after,  even  life  and 
happinefs  for  evermore.  She  fees  all  her  children 
go  down  to  the  grave  :  all  beyond  the  grave  is  to 
her  one  wide  wafte,  a  land  of  doubt  and  uncer« 
tainty :  when  fhe  looks  into  it,  Ihe  has  her  hopes, 
and  fhe  has  her  fears  ;  and,  agitated  by  the  viciffi- 
tude  of  thefe  paffions,  fhe  finds  no  ground  whereon 
to  reft  her  foot.  How  different  is  the  fcene  which 
the  Gofpel  opens  !  There  we  fee  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  the  new  Jerufalem ;  in  which  city  of  the 
great  God  there  are  manfions,  many  manfions,  for 
receiving  them,  who  through  faith  ^  and  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doings  feek  for  glory  and  immortality. 
Our  blelTed  Matter  has  abolifhed  death,  and  re- 
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deemed  us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  f on  s  of 
Gfod^  that  we  may  dwell  in  his  prefence  as  long  as 
time  itfelf  ihall  laft. 

If  we  were  to  form  a  fjrftem  of  religion  for  our- 
[elves  that  ihould  anfwer  to  all  our  wifhes  and  de- 
Gres^  what  more  could  we  afk  for  ourfelves  than 
what  the  Grofpel  has  offered  ?  The  obedience  requir- 
m1  of  us  is  the  fame  to  which  we  are  antecedently 
bounds  in  virtue  of  that  reafon  and  underfianding 
which  makes  us  to  be  men.  The  promifes  of  the 
Grofpel  extend  to  more  than  nature  could  ever 
claim  ;  they  take  in  all  her  wifhes,  eflablifh  all  her 
hopes ;  knd  they  are  offered  by  a  hand  that  is  able 
to  make  them  good. 

The  conclufion  of  the  whole  is,  that,  fince  the 
religion  of  a  finner  mufl  necefTarily  be  founded  in 
the  hopes  of  mercy  ;  fince  thefe  hopes  have  at  beft 
but  uncertain  foundation  in  natural  religion,  and 
are  liable  to  be  diflurbed  and  fhaken  by  frequent 
doubts  and  mifgivings  of  mind  -,  we  have  great  rea- 
fon to  blefs  and  adore  the  goodnefs  of  Grod,  who 
has  openly  difplayed  before  our  eyes  the  love  that 
he  has  for  the  children  of  men,  by  fending  its  weU-^ 
hehved  Son  into  the  world,  that  all  who  betievi  in  him 
fkould  not  ferijhy  but  have  everlajling  life. 


»4 
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2  Timothy  i.  lo. 

^^^And  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 

the  Gojpel. 

JL  HESE  words  being  fpoken  of  our  bleiled  Sa- 
Tiouf,  and  affirmlDg  that  he  through  the  Gofpel 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  lights  are  thought 
by  feme  to  be  excluiive  of  all  arguments  for  a  fu- 
ture immortality^  drawn  either  from  the  light  of 
reafon  and  nature,  or  from  the  writings  of  Mofes  : 
for^  if  the  hopes  of  immortality  were  fo  fupported 
before  the  coming  of  Chrift  Jefus,  it  could  not  be 
truly  aflerted  of  him^  that  he  brought  life  and  immof" 
tabiy  to  light  through  the  Go/pel.  And  fo  far  at 
kaft  they  muft  be  allowed  to  argue  juilly,  that,  if 
the  text  is  to  be  underftood  in  this  excluiive  fenfe, 
it  will  zSt€t  the  proofs  and  authorities  of  any  for- 
mer revelation  equally  with  thofe  of  fenfe  and 
reafon.  But  then,  on  the  other  iide^  it  is  certain^ 
that^  if  this  argument  does  not  impeach  the  autho- 
rity of  Mofes  with  regard  to  this  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  neither  will  it  fhut  out  the  proofs  of 
natunU  religion ;  iince  it  muft  deftroy  the  evidence 
of  both,  or  of  neither.  Now,  that  it  does  not  fet 
alide  the  audiority  of  Mofes,  is  evident  from  our 
Savioar'a  argyment  to  the  Sadducees :  Now  that  the 
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dead  are  ratfedy  even  Mojes  Jhewed  at  the  hf/if  wkex 
he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham^  and  the  God 
of  IfaaCy  and  the  God  of  Jacobs  Luke  xx.  37.  From 
whence  it  appears,  that  our  Saviour  thought  the 
law  of  Mofes  afforded  good  proof  of  a  future  life ; 
which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofitioa  that  there 
was  no  evidence  for  life  and  inunortality  till^the 
publication  of  the  Gofpel. 

But^  fuppofing  Mofes  or  the  law  of  nature  to  af- 
'  ford  evidence  for  a  future  life  and  immortality^  it 
remains  to  be  coniidered^  in  what  fenfe  the  words 
of  the  text  are  to  be  underftood»  which  do  affimi 
that  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light  thnmgh 
the  Gofpel.    To  bring  any  thing  to  light  may  fig- 
nify,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Elngliih  tongue, 
to  difcover  or  reveal  a  thing  which  was  perfectly 
unknown  before :  but  the  word  in  the  original  is  fo 
far  from  countenancing,  that  it  will  hardly  admit  of 
this  fenfe.     The  Greek  runs  thus ;  ^urtVou^of  A  C/m 
xat  d^^a^triav.    Now  qiunl^^nv  lignifies  (not  to  bring 
to  light,  but)  to  enlighten,  illuftrate,  or  clear  up 
any  thing.     You  may  judge  by  the  ufe  of  the  word 
in  other  places :  it  is  ufed  in  John  i.  9.  That  was 
the  true  light j  which  Ughteth  (or  enlighteneth)  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;  0-  ^wri^ti  voofra  olv^fiH 
itov.    Jefus  Chrift  did  not  by  coming  into  the  world 
bring  men  to  light ;  but  he  did  by  the  Gofpel  en- 
lighten men,  and  make  thofe,  who  were  dark  and 
ignorant  before,  wife  even  to   falvation.     In   like 
manner  our  Lord  did  enlighten  the  dodlrine  of  life 
and  immortality,  not  by  giving  the  firft  or  only  no- 
tice of  it,  but  by  clearing  up  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties under  which  it  laboured,  and  giving  a  better 
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evidence  for  the  truth  and  certainty  of  it,  than  na* 
ture  or  any  revelation  before  had  done.    There  is 
one  place  more,  where  our  tranflators  render  the 
original  word  as  they  have  done  in  the  text:  i  Cor. 
iv.  5.  Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time^  until 
the  Lord  come^  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  ofdarknefs^  and  will  make  manifejt  the  counfels 
cf  the  hearts ;  and  then  Jhall  every  man  have  praife  of 
God.     But  in  this  place  it  had  been  more  properly 
rendered,  who  will  cqft  light  upon  the  hidden  things 
of  darknefs ;  and,  fo  rendered,  it  better  fuits  what 
follows,  and  will  make  manifeft  the  counfels  of  the 
heart.     The  hidden  things  of  darknefs,  which  fhall 
be  brought  to  light  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  are 
the  anions  and  pra6):ices  of  wicked  men  ;  which, 
though  they  are  of  a  certain  and  determinate  nature, 
are  yet  hard  to  judge  of,  becaufe  we  cannot  difcern 
the  fprings  and  motives  from  whence  they  arife  : 
perfe^y  unknown  to  us  they  are  not ;  if  they  were, 
there  was  no  occalion  for  the  Apoflle  to  forbid  us 
judging  of  them  ;  for  men  do  not,  cannot  judge  at 
all  of  things  which  do  not  at  all  fall  under  their  no- 
tice :  but  they  are  fo  dark  and  obfcure,  that  it  is 
hard  to  judge  rightly  of  them ;  and  therefore  it  is 
but  prudent  to  fufpend  our  fentence  till  the  day 
comes  which  will  make  all  things  clear,  which  will 
hold  fuch  a  light  to  thefe  hidden  things  of  dark- 
nefs, that  we  fhall  manifeftly  difcern  them,  and  be 
able  to  view  them  on  every  fide.     So  that,  in  this 
cafe^  the  hidden  things  of  darknefs  are  not  fup- 
pofed  to  be  perfectly  unknown,  but  only  to  be  fo 
dark  and  involved,  that  we  cannot  fafely  pafs  our 
judgment  on  them ;  and  to  bring  them  to  light  im- 
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ports  no  more  than  to  fet  them  in  a  dear  light,  and 
^o  make  them  plain  and  manifefl:  to  the  eyes  of  idl 
the  world.  According  to  the  uie  then  of  the  (xi- 
ginal  word,  fo  bring  life  and  intmortaliiy  to  light  fig- 
nifies  to  illuftrate  and  make  plain  this  great  doc- 
trine of  religion^  to  difpel  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties in  which  it  was  involved,  and  to  give  evi- 
dent proof  and  demonftration  to  the  ^orld  of  the 
certainty  of  a  future  life  and  immortality. 

The  text,  thus  explained,  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
make  the  beft  both  of  the  evidence  of  nature  and 
of  Mofes  for  a  future  life  and  immortality,  and  af- 
ferts  nothing  to  the  Gofpel  but  this  prerogative, 
that  it  has  given  a  furer  and  fuller  proof  of  this  fiin- 
4amental  article,  than  ever  the  world  before  was 
acquainted  with.  The  true  point  then  now  before 
us,  and  which  takes  in  the  whole  view  of  the  text, 
is^  to  confider  the  evidence  which  mankind  had  for 
the  dodlrine  of  immortality  before  the  coming  of 
Chrift,  and  the  evidence  which  the  Grolpd  now 
affords;  and  to  fhew  where  tne  former  evidence 
failed,  and  how  it  is  fupplied  by  the  latter. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  examine  mi- 
nutely the  feveral  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
heathen  authors ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  our  prefent  inquiry :  for  the  natural  evi- 
dence in  this  cafe  is  not  fo  much  to  be  eftimated  by 
the  acutenefs  of  this  or  that  writer,  as  by  the  com- 
mon fenfe  and  appreheniion  of  mankind  :  and  this, 
and  all  other  opinions  which  have  any  preteniion 
to  derive  themfelves  from  nature,  owe  their  autho- 
rity, not  to  the  abflraiSled  reafonings  of  any  fchool. 
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t  to  fome  general  fenfe  and  notion  which  is  found 
all  men,  or  to  fome  common  and  uncontrorerted 
kxim  of  reafon.  The  unbelievers  of  this  age  have 
afed  their  time  and  pains  in  their  endeavours  to 
pofe  the  natural  evidence  of  inunortality,  by  con- 
inting  the  cUfFerent  fentiments  of  the  ancient  phi- 
bphers,  and  by  fhewing  their  uncertainty  and  in- 
ofiftency :  for  what  if  Plato,  if  Ariftotle,  if  Tully, 
I  inconfiftent  with  one  another,  or  with  than* 
ves,  in  their  abftraded  arguings  upon  this  point  ? 
liat  is  this  to  the  evidence  of  nature,  which  is  not 
I  fingle  opinion  of  Plato,  or  any  other  philofo* 
er^  but  the  luiited  voice  of  all  mankind  ?  This 
s  the  common  belief  of  the  world,  derived  from 
ne  common  fenfe,  or  principle  of  reafon,  before 
f  philo(bpher  had  fo  much  as  thought  of  an  ab- 
ated reafon  for  the  proof  of  it :  and,  had  not  the 
mmon  fenfe  of  nature  dictated  this  truth  to  them, 
am  very  confident  the  philofophical  reafons  had 
▼cr  been  thought  of.  That  the  common  belief  and 
ciuafion  was  the  foundation  of  the  philofophical 
ijuiry,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  all  the  ancient 
iters  upon  this  fubjed  appeal  to  the  common  no- 
in  and  confent  of  mankind,  as  one  great  argument 
r  the  truth  of  the  doftrine  :  which  certainly 
oves  this  at  leaft,  that  the  world  was  polTefled 
this  belief  long  before  they  were  writers,  or 
er  the  philofophical  reafons  were  thought  of.  If 
e  notion  was  common,  that  alone  is  a  fufficient 
Dof  that  it  did  not  arife  from  abftradled  reafon- 
; ;  for  no  conunon  opinion  ever  did,  or  ever  can : 
d  the  reafon  is  plain ;  for  a  common  opinion  is 
at  which  is  received  by  the  generality  of  men^ 
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who  never  were^  who  never  will  be^  capable  of  at« 
tending  to  abftraAed  reafon.  Now  this  natural  evi- 
dence, diflinguifhed  from  the  intricacies  of  philo- 
fophy,  is  the  thing  which  we  inquire  after,  and 
which  will  ftand  its  ground,  whatever  becomes  of 
the  private  notions  of  learned  men  :  for  nature  may 
be  in  the  right  in  giving  notice  of  a  future  life,  how- 
ever men  may  be  miftaken,  when  they  come  to 
coniider  and  afcertain  the  nature  and  caufe  of  it ; 
which  to  do  is  the  mark  and  aim  of  philofophy. 

But  the  common  confent  is  the  voice  and  law 
of  nature ;  for  what  all  agree  in  muft  needs  derive 
itfelf  from  fomething  that  is  common  to  all ;  and 
what  is  fo,  but  the  fenfe  and  inftindl  of  nature  ? 
When  men  come  to  fpeculation,  they  differ  as 
much  in  the  caft  and  turn  of  their  minds,  as  they 
do  in  the  features  and  lineaments  of  their  faces ; 
and  therefore  fpeculative  reafoning  will  never  pro- 
duce a  common  perfualion. 

This  belief  and  perfuaiion  of  the  certainty  of  a 
future  life  arofe  from  the  common  fenfe  that  men 
have  of  the  difference  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  every 
man's  being  accountable  for  the  things  done  in  this 
world ;  which  account  not  being  taken  in  this 
world,  as  the  leafl  degree  of  obfervation  will  enable 
men  to  fee,  they  concluded,  or  rather  they  felt  firom 
the  very  force  of  reafon  and  conscience,  that  there 
was  an  account  to  be  given  hereafter.  Such  an  in- 
ternal argument  as  this,  which  fprings  up  in  the 
heart  and  from  the  heart  of  every  man,  has  a  greater 
weight  in  it,  than  all  the  reafonings  of  philofophy 
put  together,  and  will  tie  men  down,  if  not  to  hope 
for,  yet  at  leaft  to  fear  a  future  immortality  ;  either 
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of  which  is  the  iilent  voice  of  nature  tellifying  the 
reality  of  a  life  to  come. 

That  this  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  univerfal 
belief  of  a  future  life^  may  be  learnt  from  hence^ 
that  the  perfuaiion  of  another  life  was  always  con- 
nedled  with  the  fuppofition  that  there  were  different 
ftates  for  good  and  bad  men  ;  fo  that  you  cannot 
any  where  trace  the  notion  of  immortality^  but  you 
find  evidence  alfo  for  the  different  conditions  of 
men  in  another  life^  according  as  they  have  behaved 
themfelves  in  this.  Now  thefe  two  opinions  being 
thus  infeparably  united,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  which  is 
the  natural  fenfe,  and  which  the  confequence  :  let 
any  man  try,  and  he  will  find,  that  it  is  not  the  ex* 
pedbition  of  living,  that  makes  men  infer  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  or  necefiity  of  a  judgment ;  but  it  is  the 
reafonable  and  natural  expedation  of  judgment, 
which  nukes  them  infer  the  necefiity  and  reality  of 
a  future  life. 

Into  what  great  abfurdities  this  natural  notion 
grew  under  the  management  of  poets,  is  well  known : 
they  named  the  princes  and  the  judges,  and  de- 
fcribed  the  tortures  of  the  wicked,  as  their  fancies 
led  them ;  and  their  inventions  became  the  vulgar 
theology.  But  this  ftill  fhews  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  aiTerted ;  for  neither  would  the  poets,  whofe 
buiinefs  it  is  to  raife  fine  fcenes  upon  the  plan  and 
probability  of  nature,  have  fo  painted  the  torments 
and  the  enjoyments  of  men  departed,  neither  would 
the  world  have  received  their  inventions,  had  there 
been  no  foundation  in  nature  to  fupport  the  ro- 
mance. 

As  to  fuch  as  imagine  that  the  notion  of  a  future 
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life  arofe  from  the  defcriptions  and  inventions  of 
poetSy  they  may  e*en  as  well  fuppofe  that  eating  and 
drinking  had  the  fame  origin^,  and  that  men  had 
never  thought  of  it  but  for  the  fine  feafts  and  en* 
tertainments  which  are  defcribed  in  fuch  wiiten. 
The  poets  were  the  Papiils  of  antiquity,  who  cor- 
rupted the  genuine  fentiments  of  nature,  and  6b- 
fcured  the  light  of  reafon^  by  introducing  the  wild 
Conceits  of  folly  and  fuperftition  :  and,  when  onoe 
they  had  grafted  the  flips  of  fuperflition  upon  the 
ftock  of  nature,  they  throve  fo  fafl,  and  grew  & 
rank,  that  the  natural  branches  were  even  ftarved  by 
the  luxuriancy  of  this  wild  olive.  But  ftill  the  root 
was  natural,  though  the  fruit  was  wild.  All  that 
nature  teaches  is,  that  there  is  a  future  life,  diftin- 
guifhed  into  different  flates  of  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery,  in  which  men  will  be  rewarded  or  punifhed, 
according  as  they  have  purfued  or  negle^led  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  honour.  And  this  notion  pre- 
vailed where  the  fables  of  Greece  had  never  been 
heard  of;  and  wicked  men  felt  in  themfelves  the 
fear  of  the  wrath  which  is  to  come,  though  they 
had  never  fo  much  as  learnt  the  name  of  Tantalus 
or  Sifyphus,  or  any  other  fufFerer  in  the  poets*  fcene 
of  heU. 

The  natural  evidence  then  of  life  and  immortality 
fhinds  equally  clear  of  the  inventions  of  poetry,  and 
the  fubtilties  and  refinements  of  philofophy ;  and, 
though  It  be  allied  to  both,  yet  it  arofe  from  neither. 
The  truth  of  the  cafe  with  regard  to  both  is  this : 
the  poets  found  men  in  pofTeflion  of  the  doftrine  of 
a  future  flate,  with  rewards  and  punifhments  for 
good  and  bad  men :  upon  this  foundation  they  went 
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to  work ;  and  the  plain  draught  of  nature  was  d- 
ma£t  hid  under  the  (hades  and  colours  with  which 
Aey  endeavoured  to  beautify  and  adorn  it.  The 
philofophers  found  the  fame  perfuailon  in  them- 
fidves  and  others^  and,  as  their  profeflion  led  them^ 
Ibught  out  for  phyfical  reafons  to  fupport  the  caufe. 
This  inquiry  has  furniflied  us  with  the  various  opi- 
mons  of  antiquity  concerning  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  foul,  its  manner  of  acting  in  the  body 
and  out  of  it,  its  eternity  and  immortality,  and 
many  other  curious  pieces  of  learning.  How  far 
any  or  all  of  thefe  inquirers  into  nature  fucceeded  in 
their  attempt  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
from  phylical  caufes,  is  another  queftion.  As.  to 
the  prefent  point,  it  is  plain  the  natural  evidence  is 
not  concerned  in  their  fuccefs,  whatever  it  is ;  for 
the  natural  evidence  is  prior  to  their  inquiries,  and 
fiands  upon  another  foot,  upon  the  common  fenfe 
and  apprehenfion  of  mankind :  and  tlie.  fchools  may 
determine  the  foul  to  be  fire,  or  air,  or  harmony,  or 
what  elfe  they  pleafe ;  yet  ftill  nature  will  make 
every  man  feel  that  the  grave  will  not  fecure  him 
firom  appearing  before  the  great  tribunal,  to  which 
he  is  accountable. 

So  true  is  this,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  philo- 
fophy,  there  had  remained  perhaps  no  footfteps  of 
any  unbelievers  in  this  great  article  :  for  the  fenfe 
of  nature  would  have  directed  all  right ;  but  philo- 
fophy  mifguided  many.  For  thofe  who  denied 
immortalit}',  did  not  deny  the  common  fenfe  of 
nature,  which  they  felt  as  well  as  others ;  but  they 
rejeded  the  notice,  and  thought  it  falfe,  becaufe 
they  could  not  find  phyiical  caufes  to  fupport  the 
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belief,  or  thought  that  they  found  phylical  caules 
cffee^ually  to  overthrow  it.  This  account  we  owe 
to  Cicero,  one  of  the  beft  judges  of  antiquity; 
who  tells  us  plainly,  that  the  reafon  why  many 
rejected  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
was,  becaufe  they  could  not  form  a  concieption 
of  an  unbodied  foul.  So  that  infidelity  is  of  no 
older  a  date  than  philofophy;  and  a  future  fiate 
was  not  doubted  of,  till  men  had  puzzled  and 
confounded  themfelves  in  their  fearch  after  die 
phylical  reafon  of  the  foul^s  immortality.  And  now 
confider  how  the  cafe  ftands,  and  how  hr  the  evi- 
dence of  nature  is  weakened  by  the  authority  of  fuch 
unbelievers.  All  mankind  receive  the  belief  of  a 
future  life,  urged  to  it  every  day  by  what  they  fed 
tranfa<fted  in  their  own  breafts :  but  fome  philofb- 
phers  rejeA  this  opinion,  becaufe  they  have  no  con* 
ception  of  a  foul  diflinft  from  the  body ;  as  if  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  depended  merely  upon  the 
ftrength  of  human  imagination.  Were  the  natu- 
ral evidence  of  immortality  built  upon  any  particular 
notion  of  an  human  foul,  the  evidence  of  nature 
might  be  overthrown  by  fhewing  the  impoflibility 
or  improbability  of  fuch  notion  :  but  the  evidence 
of  nature  is  not  concerned  in  any  notion ;  and  all 
the  common  notions  may  be  falfe,  and  yet  the  evi- 
dence of  nature  ftand  good,  which  only  fuppofes 
man  to  be  a  rational  creature,  and,  confequendy, 
accountable :  and,  if  any  philofopher  can  prove  the 
contrary,  he  may  then,  if  his  word  will  afterwards 
pafs  for  any  thing,  rcjeft  this  and  all  otlier  evidence 
whatever. 

The  natural  evidence,  I  fay,  fuppofes  only  that  a 
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man  is  a  rational,  accountable  creature:   and,  this 
being  the^true  foundation  in  nature  for  the  belief  of 
the    immortality,  the  true  notion  of  nature  mull 
needs  be  this;  that  man,  as  fuch,  fhall  live  to  ac- 
count for  his  doings.     The  queftion  then,  upon  the 
foot  of  nature,  is  this.  What  conftitutes  the  man  ? 
and  whoever  obferves  with  any  care,  will  find  that 
this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  learned  of  antiquity 
divided.     The  vulgar  fpoke  of  men  after  death  juft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did  of  men  on  earth : 
and  Cicero  obferves,  that  the  common  error  (as  he 
calls  it)  fo  &r  prevailed,  that  they  fuppofed  fuch 
things  to  be  tranfaAed  apttd  inferos,  quajine  corpo^ 
films  nee  fieri  fojfeni,  nee  intelligi ;  which  could  nei- 
ther be  done,  nor  conceived  to  be  done,  without 
bodies.     The  generality  of  men  could  not  arrive  to 
^ftradled  notions  of  unbodied  fpirits :  and,  though 
they  could  not  but  think  that  the  body,  which  was 
burnt  before   their    eyes,   was   diffipated  and  de- 
ftroyed  ;  yet  fo  great  was  the  force  of  nature,  which 
was  ever  fuggefting  to  them  that  men  fhould  live 
again,  that  they  continued  to  imagine  men  with  bo- 
dies in  another  life,  having  no  other  notion  or  con- 
ception of  men. 

But  with  the  learned  nothing  was  held  to  be 
more  abfurd  than  to  think  of  having  bodies  again 
in  another  ftate :  and  yet  they  knew  that  the  true 
foundation  of  immortality  was  laid  in  this  point, 
that  the  fame  individuals  fhould  continue.  The 
natural  confequence  then  was  from  thefe  principles 
to  exclude  the  body  from  being  any  part  of  the 
man :  and  all,  I  believe,  who  afferted  an  immor- 
tality, agreed  in  this  notion.     The  Platonifls  un- 
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doubtedly  did;  and  Cicero  has  every  where  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion :  Tu  habeto^  fays  he^  te  mm 
ejfe  mor talent^  fed  corpus  :  nee  enim  is  es  quern  forma 
ifla  declarat ;  fed  mens  cujufque  is  efi  qui/que.  It  is 
not  you,  but  your  body,  which  is  mortal :  for  you 
are  not  what  you  appear  to  be  ;  but  it  is  the  mind 
which  is  the  man.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  contro- 
x^erfy  was  necefTarily  brought  to  turn  upon  the  nature 
of  the  foul ;  and  the  behef  of  immortality  either  pre- 
vailed or  funk,  according  as  men  conceived  of  the 
natural  dignity  and  power  of  the  foul.  For  this 
reafon  the  corporealifts  rejected  the  opinion :  for, 
lince  it  was  univerfally  agreed  among  the  learned 
that  all  that  was  corporeal  of  man  died,  they,  who 
had  no  notion  of  any  thing  elfe,  neceilarily  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  man  died. 

From  this  view  you  may  judge  how  the  caufe  of 
immortality  ftood,  and  what  difficulties  attended  it, 
upon  the  foot  of  natural  religion.     All  men  bad  a 
natural  fenfe  and  expeftation  of  a  future  life.     The 
difficulty  was  to  account  how  the  fame  individuals, 
which  lived  and  died  in  this  world,  and  one  part  of 
which  evidently  went  to  decay,  Ihould  live  again  in 
another  world.     The  vulgar,  who  had  no  other  no- 
tion of  a  man  but  what  came  in  by  their  eyes,  fup- 
pofed  that  juft  fuch  men  as  lived  in  this  world  (hould 
live  in  die  next ;  overlooking  the  difficulties  which 
lay  in  their  way,  whilft  they  ran  haftily  to  embrace 
the  fentiments  of  nature.     This  advantage  they  had 
liowever,  that  their  opinion  preferved  the  identity 
of  individuals,  and  they  conceived  themfelves  to  be 
the  very  fame  with  refpedl  to  the  life  to  come,  as 
they  found  thcnilblves  to  be  in  regard  to  the  life 
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prefent.  But  then,  had  they  been  preffed,  they 
tould  not  have  Hood  the  difficulties  arifing  from 
the  diflblution  of  the  body,  the  lofs  of  which,  in 
their  way  of  thinking,  was  the  lofs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  learned,  who  could  not  but  fee  and  feel 
this  difficulty,  to  avoid  it,  Ihut  out  the  body  from 
being  any  part  of  the  man,  and  made  the  fpul  alone 
to  be  the  perfeA  individuum.  This  engaged  them 
in  endlefs  difputes  upon  the  nature  of  the  foul ;  and 
this  grand  article  of  natural  religion  by  this  means 
was  made  to  hang  by  the  flender  threads  of  philo- 
fophy ;  and  the  whole  was  entirely  loll,  if  their  iirfl 
pofition  proved  falfe,  that  the  foul  is  the  whole 
man :  and  it  is  an  affertion  which  will  not  perhaps 
fland  the  examination.  The  maintainers  of  this 
opinion,  though  they  fuppofed  a  fenfitive  as  well  as 
a  rational  foul  irf  man,  which  was  the  feat  of  the 
paffions,  and,  confequently,  the  fpring  of  all  human 
adlions ;  yet  this  fenfitive  foul  they  gave  up  to  death 
as  well  as  the  body,  and  preferved  nothing  but  the 
pure  intelledlual  mind.  And  yet  it  is  fomething 
furpriiing  to  think  that  a  mere  rational  mind  fhould 
be  the  fame  individual  with  a  man,  who  confifts  of 
a  rational  mind,  a  fenfitive  foul,  and  a  body.  This 
carries  no  probability  with  it  at  firft  fight,  and  rea- 
fon  cannot  undertake  much  in  its  behalf. 

But,  whatever  becomes  of  thefe  fpeculations,  there 
is  a  farther  difficulty,  which  can  hardly  be  got 
over ;  which  is,  that  this  notion  of  immortality  and 
future  judgment  can  never  ferve  the  ends  and  pur- 
pofes  of  religion,  becaufe  it  is  a  notion  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  can  never  arrive  at.     Go  to 
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the  villages,  and  tell  the  ploughmen^  thatj  if  they 
fin,  yet  their  bodies  ihall  ileep  in  peace  ;  no  mate- 
rial, no  feniible  fire  fhall  ever  reach  them,  but 
there  is  fomething  within  them  purely  intelledkual, 
which  Ihall  fuffer  to  eternity  ;  you  will  hardly  find 
that  they  have  enough  of  the  intelleAual  to  com- 
prehend your  meaning.  Now  natural  religion  is 
founded  on  the  fenfe  of  nature,  that  is,  upon  the 
common  apprchenfions  of  mankind ;  and  therefore 
abftradled  metaphyfical  notions,  beat  out  upon  the 
anvil  of  the  fchools^  can  never  fupport  natural  reli- 
gion, or  make  any  part  of  it. 

In  this  point  then  nature  feems  to  be  lame,  and 
not  able  to  fupport  the  hopes  of  immortality  which 
ihe  gives  to  all  her  children.  The  expectation  of 
the  vulgar,  that  they  ihall  live  again,  and  be  juft 
the  fame  flefh  and  blood  which  now  they  are,  is 
juftifiable  upon  no  principles  of  reafon  or  nature. 
What  is  there  in  the  whole  compafs  of  beings 
which  yields  a  fimilitude  of  dufl  and  afhes  rifing  up 
again  into  regular  bodies,  and  to  perpetual  immor- 
tality ?  On  the  other  fide,  that  the  intelledlual  foul 
fhould  be  the  whole  man,  how  juftifiable  foever  it 
may  be  in  other  rcfpedls,  yet  it  is  not  the  common 
fenfe  of  nature,  and  therefore  moft  certainly  no  part 
of  natural  religion. 

But  it  may  be  worth  inquiring  how  nature  comes 
to  be  thus  defeftive  in  this  material  point.  Did 
not  God  intend  men  originally  for  religious  crea- 
tures ?  and,  if  he  did,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  expeft 
an  original  and  confiftcnt  fcheme  of  religion?  which 
yet  in  the  point  now  before  us  feems  to  be  wanting. 
The  account  of  this  we  cannot  learn  from  reafon  or 
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iture  ;  but  in  the  facred  hiftory  the  h&  is  cleared 
^nd  difpute.  The  abfurdity  upon  the  common 
men  of  immortality  arifes  from  the  difiblution  of 
le  body  at  death ;  and  the  great  difficulty  upon 
e  foot  of  nature  is  how  to  preferve  the  individuals 
r  judgment,  which  are  evidently  deftroyed  by 
ath.  Now^  if  this  death  was  really  a  breach  upon 
e  ftate  of  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  it  (hould  be  a 
fficulty  in  the  rehgion  of  nature  ;  for  the  religion 
'  nature  was  moft  certainly  adapted  to  the  llate  of 
iture.  And  the  wife  man  tells  us,  tiaS  God  made 
t  death :  for  he  created  aJl  things  that  th^  might 
^e  their  being;  and  the  generations  of  the  world 
tre  healthful;  and  there  is  no  poifon  of  deftrtiQion 
them ;  nor  the  kingdom  of  death  upon  earth ;  for 
rhtetmfnefs  is  immortal.  But  ungodly  men  with  their 
Trks  and  words  called  it  to  them.  If  immortality 
IS  the  condition  of  the  creation,  if  death  came  in 
a  furprife  upon  nature,  no  wonder  if  fhe  flands 
ute  and  aflonifhed  at  the  fat^  change,  and  feems 
ither  willing  to  part  with  her  hopes  of  immor- 
lity,  nor  yet  able  to  maintain  them.  Upon  the 
an  of  nature  the  common  notion  of  immortality 
IS  the  true  one  :  for  take  death  out  of  the  quef- 
>n^  which  is  the  only  feparation  of  foul  and  body 
at  we  know  any  thing  of,  and  there  is  no  pretence 
r  difiinguifhing  between  the  man  and  the  intel- 
6lual  mind.  The  vulgar  certainly  retained  the 
lie  original  notion  of  nature ;  but^  when  the  ori-* 
nal  ftate  of  nature  was  loft,  the  notion  grew  ab- 
rd ;  and  it  could  not  be  otherwife.  God  made 
an  immortal,  and  gave  him  coniiftent  hopes  and 
art :  man  made  himfelf  mortal  by  fin  :  muft  not 
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then  thofe  hopes,  which  were  confiftcnt  hopes  upon 
the  foot  of  immortality,  become  very  abfurd^  when 
joined  to  a  ftate  of  mortality  ?  And  thus  the  com- 
ing in  of  death  obfcured  the  hopes  of  inunor- 
tality. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  how  our  Saviour  has  en- 
lightened this  dodlrine,  it  will  appear  that  he  has 
removed  the  difficulty  at  which  nature  ftumbled* 
As  death  was  no  part  of  the  ftate  of  nature^  fo  the 
difficulties  ariiing  from  it  were  not  provided  for  in 
the  religion  of  nature.  To  remove  thefe  was  the 
proper  work  of  revelation :  thefe  our  Lord  has  cf- 
fedluxdly  cleared  by  his  Gofpel,  and  ihewn  us  that 
the  body  may  and  fhall  be  united  to  the  fpirit  m 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  fo  that  the  complete  man  fhall 
fland  before  the  great  tribunal  to  receive  a  jufl  re- 
compence  of  reward  for  the  things  done  in  the 
body.  This  account  is  given  in  the  words  preced- 
ing thofe  of  the  text :  "ivho  hath  abohjhed  deaths  and 
brought  life  a?id  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gof- 
pel.  Now,  if  the  aboliffiing  of  death  was  the  bring- 
ing to  light  life  and  immortality,  it  is  plain  that  the 
coming  in  of  death  was  that  which  darkened  nar 
ture  in  this  great  point  of  religion. 

There  are  two  things,  as  we  learn  from  our  Sa- 
viour*s  anfwer  to  the  Sadducees,  neccflary  to  con- 
firm us  in  the  belief  of  a  refurredion  to  come; 
namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
of  the  will  of  God  :  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  fays  pur 
Lord,  hecanfe  ye  hioiD  not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the 
power  of  God?  The  Scriptures  contain  the  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  words, 
I  reckon,  arc  to  be  undcrftood  as  if  he  had  laid, 
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Ye  err,  not  knowing  the  will  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God.     If  we  are  fatisfied  in  thefe  two  points, 
that  Grod  both  can  and  will  raife  the  dead,  we  ihall 
want  nothing  to  aifure  us  of  the  certainty  of  a  re- 
furredtion.    The  power  of  God  we  may  learn  from 
realbn  and  nature  :  for  what  fhould  make  us  doubt 
but  that  he^  who  at  the  iiril  formed  man  out  of  duft 
and  afhes  into  a  living  foulj  ihould  be  able  to  call 
him  into  life  again  out  of  the  fame  ilate  ?  But  the 
Grofpel  has  declared  both  his  will  and  his  power^ 
which  he  confirmed  in  the  railing  his  own  Son  from 
the  grave  ;  and  better  evidence  we  could  not  have 
for  the  poffibility  and  certainty  of  a  refurredlion. 
This  evidence  of  the  Gofpel  has  reinilated  nature 
in  all  her  hopes,  confirmed  her  right  to  immorta- 
lity, and  taught  her  to  triumph  over  death  and  the 
grave,  which  feemed  before  to  be  unmoveable  bars 
to  all  her  expedtations.     This  has  reflored  religion, 
which  had  hardly  one  found  foot  to  fland  on,  and 
made  our  faith  and  our  reafon  conliftent,  which 
were  before  at  too  great  difVance.     Nature  indeed 
taught  us  to  hope  for  immortality ;  but  it  was  in 
fpite  of  fenfe  and  experience,  till  the  great  Prince 
of  our  peace  appeared,  who  brought  life  and  immor^ 
iality  to  light  through  his  Go/peL 
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Romans  iv.  25. 

was  delivered  for  our  offences j  and  was  raifed  again 
for  ourjuftification. 

E  manner  of  exprefGon  here  ufed  is  different 
what  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts 
e  New  Teftament  upon  the  like  occaiion. 
we  are  told  that  Chrift  was  delivered  for  our 
fs,  and  rai/eJ  for  our  jufiificaf ion ;  as  if  the  re- 
in of  our  iins  was  to  be  afcribed  peculiarly  to 
lailion,  and  our  juftification  in  the  light  of 
to  the  refurreftion  of  Chrift  :  whereas  in  the 
er  before  this,  ver,  25,  the  Apoftle  tells  us  in 
al,  that  God  hath  fet  forth  Chrift  to  be  a  pro- 
ion  through  faith  in  his  blood;  and  in  ch.  v. 
>,  particularly  and  exprefsly,  that^  being  jufti- 
y  his  bJood,  wejhall  befavedfrom  wrath  through 
and  ver.  10,  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  by 
'.ath  of  his  Son.  In  the  twentieth  of  the  Afts, 
.poftle,  in  his  exhortation  to  the  elders  of  the 
:h,  warns  them  to  feed  the  church  ofGod^  which 
th  purchafed  with  his  own  bloody  ver.  28.  To  the 
purpofe  both  St,  Peter  and  St.  John  fpeak;  the 
elling  us,  that  the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  cleanfeth 
)m  allfin,  i  John  i.  7 ;  the  other,  that  we  have 
redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Chrift ^  as  of 
b  without  blemifh  and  without  ffot^  i  Pet.  i.  19. 
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It  is  the  conftant  tenor  of  Scripture^  that  atone- 
ment for  the  lins  of  the  world  was  made  by  our 
great  High  Priefk  upon  the  crofs ;  that  his  death 
was  our  redemption,  and  his  blood  the  price  paid 
for  us.  So  that,  when  we  confider  the  redemption 
(which  includes  our  juftification)  with  refpe£t  to 
Chrift,  the  author  and  finiiher  of  it^  it  muft  be  af- 
cribed  to  his  death  and  pallion  :  but^  as  to  onr- 
felves^  our  title  and  intereft  in  this  common  falya- 
tion  being  grounded  on  faith,  our  juftificatioD, 
though  purchafed  by  the  blood  of  Chrift,  muft  be 
appropriated  to  ourfelves  through  faith  in  that 
blood  :  for  the  fame  Apoftle,  who  has  told  us  that 
we  arc  piftificd  freely  through  the  redemption  which  is 
in  Chri/i  Jejus^  hath  likewife  told  us  that  God  hath 
Jet  him  forth  to  he  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood.  For  this  reafon  we  are  faid  to  be  juftified  by 
faith ;  not  that  our  faith  is  the  purchafe  of  juftifica- 
tion,  which  we  owe  to  the  blood  of  Chrift  alone ; 
but  becaufe  through  faith  we  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  redqmption  wrought  by  Chrift  Jefus.  Now, 
though  the  death  of  Chrift  was  the  reconciling  of 
the  world  to  God,  yet  the  refurredion  of  Chrift  is 
the  great  and  folid  foundation  of  our  hope  and 
faith  in  him,  even  of  our  faith  in  his  blood,  by 
which  he  made  the  propitiation  for  our  fins  :  and 
therefore,  although  Chrift  died  for  our  ofiTences, 
and  by  his  precious  blood  made  atonement  for  our 
fins ;  yet,  fince  our  faith  in  his  death,  our  hope 
in  his  blood,  by  which  hope  and  faith  we  are 
juftificd,  arc  built  upon  the  truth  and  credit  of  his. 
refurreAion,  it  is  very  properly  faid,  that  he  rofe 
figani  for  our  jiijl/f cation:  for  the  death  of  Chrift 
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would  have  been  no  juftificatlon  to  us^  nor  Could 
we  have  had  hope  or  feith  in  it^  but  for  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  refurredlion ;  which  has  wiped 
away  the  fcandal  and  ignominy  of  the  crofs^  and 
made  it  a  rational  a6t  of  faith  to  hope  for  life  and 
immortality  from  him,  who  himfelf  once  died  upon 
the  tree. 

For  the  truth  of  this  expolition  I  appeal  to  St. 
Paul,  who,  I  Cor.  xv.  1 7,  has  told  us,  thaty  if  Chrijl 
he  not  rifen^  our  faith  is  vain ;  we  are  yet  in  our  fins. 
So  that  faith  in  the  death  of  Chrift,  not  grounded 
on  the  afiiirance  of  his  refurredion,  is  a  vain  faith, 
and  fuch  an  one  as  cannot  deliver  us  from  our  lins* 
Nay,  that  the  death  of  Chrift  could  not  have  been 
a  propitiation  for  lin  without  his  refurreAion,  he 
cxprefsly  teaches  in  the  next  verfe,  faying,  that,  if 
Chrift  he  not  raifedy  then  they  alfo^  which  are  fallen 
ajleep  in  Chrift ^  are  ferijhed. 

The  power  of  the  refurreftion,  together  with  the 
atonement  for  lin  made  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  is 
very  beautifully  exprefled  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  viii, 
34:  fVho  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Chrift  that  died, 
yea  rather  that  is  rifen  againy  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  Godj  who  alfo  maketh  inter cejfion  for  us.  The 
death  of  Chrift  freed  us  from  condemnation ;  but 
then  was  our  freedom  made  manifeft,  when  he  came 
from  the  grave  in  triumph,  and  led  captivity  cap- 
tive ;  when  he  afcended  to  the  right  hand  of  his  Fa- 
ther to  be  our  perpetual  High  Prieft  and  Mediator: 
for,  as  the  Apoftle  argues,  if  when  we  .were  ene^ 
mieSy  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Sony  much  morcy  being  reconciledy  Jhall  we  befaved  by 
his  life\  i.  e.  by  his  refurredlion  to  life  and  to  glory. 
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This  account,  as  it  gives  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  text,  fo  likewife  does  it  fhew  of  what  great 
moment  the  refurreAion  of  our  Lord  was^  which 
was  to  be  the  bafis  and  fupport  of  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian  inftitution,  and  the  ground  of  olir  hope  and 
faith  in  him.  That  Chrift  died  the  death  of  a  com- 
mon malefa6lor,  after  a  life  fpent  in  innocency,  and 
aconilantand  laborious  teaching  of  the  great  du- 
ties of  religion  and  morality,  was  but  common  to 
him,  and  others  before  him,  whom  God  had  raifiKl 
up  to  be  ihining  lights  of  the  world.    Thus  the 
prophets  of  old  were  perfecuted  and  deftroyed  hj 
fundry  kinds  of  death :  but  in  their  blood  there  was 
no  expiation  for  fin :  the  blood  of  Abel  and  of  the 
prophets  fpoke  no  fuch  language,  but  cried  to  God 
for  vengeance  againft  a  cruel  and  a  guilty  world. 
Had  Chrift  died  like  one  of  them,  and  been  no 
more  heard  of,  how  (hould  we  have  believed  that 
his  death  had  atoned  for  all  the  reft  of  the  blood 
that  had  been  fpilt  from  the   foundation  of  the 
world  ?  or  that  the  whole  earth  had  obtained  remif- 
lion  of  fin  from  God  by  deftroying  one  more,  and 
him  the  greateft  of  all  the  prophets,  in  the  moft 
cruel  manner  ?  But,  when  our  Lord  rofe  from  the 
grave,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  pardon  which 
he  had  fealed  with  his  own  blood  ;  when,  inftead 
of  executing  wrath  upon  his  enemies,  he  fent  again 
the  offer  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  took  upon 
himfelf  to  be  their  Mediator  and  Interceflbr,  as  he 
had  already  been  their  Sacrifice ;  what  room  was 
there  to  doubt  of  the  eflicacy  of  his  death,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  which  was  fo  undeniably  confirmed  by  his 
refurredlion  ?  or  what  reafon  to  miftnift  the  falva- 
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tuon  he  ofiercd  others^  when^  by  faving  himfelf  from 
the  power  of  deaths  he  had  given  the  fuUeft  evi-r 
dence  how  able  he  was  to  lave  others  alfo  ?  The 
moft  incredulous  of  his  enemies  defired  him  only- 
to  come  ihfvn  from  the  cro/sy  and  they  would  believe 
Mm :  but  how  much  better  reafon  had  they  to  be* 
lieve  him,  when  he  came,  not  from  the  crofs,  but 
from  the  grave^  which  was  by  much  the  furer  hold, 
and  from  which  before  no  mortal  had  ever  efcaped  I 
How  undeniable  was  this  teflimony  of  Grod*s  love 
to  mankind,  that,  after  the  ill  reception  his  Son  had 
found  among  them,  after  all  the  cruel  ufage  he  had 
experienced,  and  the  ignominious  death  he  had  fuf- 
feied,  he  yet  fent  him  once  more  from  the  grave  to 
convince  unbelievers,  and  to  proclaim  and  confirm 
the  pardon  he  had  purchafed  for  them  ! 

His  firft  coming  was  attended  with  a  mean  birth 
and  narrow  fortune,  his  education  was  fuitable  to  his 
condition,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  fpent  in 
obfcurity :  he  had  no  form  or  comelinefs  that  we 
Jkould  defire  him ;  he  was  a  man  offorrows,  and  aC" 
quainted  with  grief:  and  when  hfe  fell  a  viAim  to 
the  malice  and  rage  of  the  people,  his  beft  friends, 
the  conftant  companions  of  his  forrow,  gave  him 
over  for  loft;  they  efleejned  himflricken  and /mitten  of 
God:  all  their  hopes  died  with  him,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  miracles  and  mighty  works  was 
buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with  himfelf ;  and  nothing 
Icfs  was  thought  of,  than  that  this  was  he  who  Jkould 
redeem  Ifraelfrom  all  his  fins.  But,  when  he  came 
again  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  having  fub- 
dued  the  powers  of  darknefs  and  of  death,  then 
was  he  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power ; 
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and  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begptteo  S^a.  of 
God  ihone  clearly  through  the  veil  of.fleilv^whicli 
had  fo  long  obfcured  it.  And  from  jtheqpef^ 
our  faith  has  ftood^  not  in  the  words  .whiftL .  t^ 
wifdom  or  cunning  of  man  teacheth,  but  ioifl^ 
power  and  demonftration  of  the  Spirit  of  life  tiji^ 
we  can  with  aifurance  fay,  fFe  know  mtviomw 
have  trufied^  expeAing  life  and  falvation  froin  \ifl^ 
alone^  who  is  the  Liord  of  life  and  glory.  ,  But^  afi^ 
all^  if  the  refurre6lion  of  Chrift  is  the  fupport  Ql^fiP 
other  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faithj  how  is  i^ 
fupported  ?  To  our  common  appreheniion  noduiig 
more  incredible  than  that  a  man  dead  and  bailed 
ihould  be  reftored  to  life  again.  .    . 

To  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  of  tlui 
great  event,  recorded  in  Scripture  and  t;he  oldeft 
writers  of  the  church,  would  open  too  large  a  field 
of  difcourfe  at  prefent :  and  indeed  there  are  fofne 
objedtions  which  naturally  arife  in  the  min^s  of 
men,  which  ought  previoufly  to  that  inquiry  to  be 
removed ;  for  the  great  difficulty  at  which  mep 
flick,  does  not  arife  fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  we  propofe,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itfelf.  The  prefumptions  againft  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  a  refurreftion  operate  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
minds  of  fome,  that  they  think  it  needlefs  to  in- 
quire what  evidence  there  is  for  it,  being  perfuaded 
that  the  thing  itfelf  is  not  capable  of  being  fup- 
ported by  any  evidence.  This  prejudice  was  a  very 
early  one ;  for  the  Apoftle  expoftulates  this  cafe 
with  King  Agrippa,  Whyjhould  it  he  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you  that  God  Jhould  raife  the  dead? 

Let  us  conlider  the  force  of  this  expoftulation. 
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d  lee  whether  it  is  ftroDg  enough  to  encounter 
i  prejudice. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  (kid  to  be  incredible,  if 
nre  if  a  power  in  any  perfon  able  to  eiicdl:  it ;  for, 
there  is  fuch  a  power,  that  power  may  bring  into 
iftence  that  very  thing  which  you  doubt  of ;  and 
cannot  be  incredible  that  a  thing  fhould  exift» 
lich  nuy '  poffibly  really  exift.  If  we  confider 
ly  the  ftrength  of  children,  it  is  incredible  that 
ey  ihould  build  caftles ;  but,  if  we  confider  the 
tngth  and  ability  of  nien,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
doubt  whether  they  could,  or  no.  So  that  the 
Mlibility  or  incredibility  of  any  thing  depends  on 
lowing  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  power  ade- 
late  to  the  undertaking.  The  refurredlion  of  the 
ad  is  in  truth  a  very  ftupendous  work  :  but  nei- 
er  you  nor  I  am  to  undertake  it :  if  it  depended 
I  us,  it  would  be  incredible  indeed.  It  is  the 
>rk  of  God,  and  of  him  only :  and  furely  I  have 
med  one  of  credit  and  power  fuiHcient  to  be 
ifted  in  this  great  af{kir.  And  this  is  St.  PauFs 
gument.  Why  fhould  it  be  thought  incredible  that 
7d  Jktmld  ratfe  the  dead?  Whoever  therefore  af- 
ms  that  a  refurredion  is  in  itfelf  a  thing  incredi- 
e,  mufl  affirm  that  it  is  incredible  that  God  has 
rwer  to  raife  the  dead.  And  now  confider  who  it 
that  can  confif^ently  with  the  common  and  al- 
p^d  principles  of  reafon  and  nature  deny  this 
iwer  to  God.  No  one  certainly,  who  admits  that 
od  made  the  world,  can  entertain  this  doubt : 
r,  if  God  has  given  us  the  life  we  now  enjoy, 
lat  fhould  hinder  him  from  refioring  life  again, 
ter  this  it  lofl  ?  Gui  there  be  more  difficulty  in 
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giving  life  the  fecond  time,  than  there  was  at  firft  ? 
If  there  be  any  contradi6tion  therefore  in  the  no- 
tion of  a  refurredlion,  there  muft  be  the  very  lame 
in  the  notion  of  creation.  And  therefore  natural 
religion  is  juft  as  much  concerned  in  this  point  as 
revelation  :  for,  though  the  belief  of  the  fnA,  thai 
the  dead  fhall  be  raifed,  depends  on  revelation;  yet 
our  belief  that  God  has  power  to  raife  the  dead  de- 
pends not  on  revelation,  but  on  the  clear  didlates  of 
reafon,  of  that  reafon  by  which  we  difcover  him  to 
be  our  creator.  And^  if  you  doubt  even  of  fhis  his 
power  of  creation,  you  mufl  bid  adieu  to  all  religion 
at  once :  for,  if  God  created  not  the  world,  how 
are  you  at  all  related  to  him?  If  he  did  not  make 
us,  what  right  he  has  to  govern  us,  or  what  pre- 
tence to  our  obedience,  neither  you  from  nature, 
nor  we  from  revelation,  can  ever  be  fatisfied. 

The  power  of  God  being  admitted  to  be  equal  to 
this  work,  the  queflion  of  tlie  refurredtion  of  Chrifk 
comes  to  be  a  queftion  of  faA  :  and,  though  I  pro- 
pofe  not  to  enter  into  the  evidence  of  the  fa(ft,  yet 
it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  tliat  a  refurreAion, 
confidered  as  a  fa6l,  is  a  facft  as  capable  of  evidence 
as  any  whatever  ;  it  is  an  objecft  of  fenfe,  of  every 
fenfe  by  which  vve  judge  of  the  reality  of  things 
without  us. 

We  are  told,  //////  Chri/i  died^  and  rofe  again.  Of 
his  death,  I  I'uppofc,  there  is  no  great  doubt :  die 
he  certainly  did :  and  furely  there  could  be  no 
more  difficulty  to  fee  and  know  that  he  was  dead, 
than  in  knowing  when  others  were  dead,  from 
Adam  to  this  dav.  One  would  think,  therefore, 
that  thofe  about  him,  who  faw  him  crucified  and 
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>iiried,  might  be  trufted  when  they  report  that  he 
tied 

But  he  came  to  life  again  :  very  true ;  and  it  was 
"ery  eafy  for  thofe  who  converfed  with  him  to 
mow  whether  he  was  alive,  or  no.  There  was  no 
aore  difficulty  in  judging  of  his  being  alive,  than 
f  judging,  in  any  other  cafe,  whether  thofe  we  con^ 
"erfe  with  are  alive,  or  no.  His  having  been  dead  and 
luried  could  not  poflibly  alter  the  cafe,  or  create  any 
lifficulty  in  judging  whether  he  was  really  alive,  or 
10.  So '  that  the  refurre Aion,  confidered  as  a  faft, 
ras  in  every  part  of  it  an  objed  of  fenfe,  and  as  ea- 
table of  being  well  attefted  as  any  other  objeA  of 
bnfe  whatever.  Lay  thefe  things  together,  the  pro- 
oife  of  God  to  give  us  life  eternal,  his  power  to 
oake  good  his  word,  the  confirmation  he  has  given 
5  of  our  hope  by  the  refurredtion  of  Chrift  ;  and 
rhat  is  wanting  to  make  the  belief  of  this  article  a 
ational  adl  of  faith  ? 

The  promifes  of  God  have  never  borrowed  help 
rom  moral  probabilities.  The  promifes  to  Abra- 
Mm  were  not  of  this  kind  ;  fo  far  otherwife,  that 
:  is  laid  of  him,  that,  againft  hope,  he  believed  in 
ope ;  that  is,  he  hoped,  where,  humanly  fpeaking, 
[lere  was  no  ground  for  hope.  There  was  no  pro- 
ability  that  his  feed,  who  was  a  ftranger  and  pil- 
rim  on  earth,  ihould  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan, 
ofTelfed  by  great  and  powerful  nations. 

The  promife  of  a  fon  to  him,  when  he  and  his 
ife  were  both  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  expeA 
oe  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  was  contrary 
>  experience  and  to  natural  probability.  But  what 
lys  the  Apoftle  ?  Abraham,  not  being  weak  in  faith y 
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€(mfidered  not  his  awn  body^  now  dead^  when  he  was 
about  an  hundred  years  old,  neither  yet  the  deadn^  ^ 
SaraVs  womb. — But  he  ftaggered  not  at  the  frmmfe 
9f  God^^bemg  fuUy  peffuaded  that  what  he  hadfro^ 
nufed  he  was  able  to  perform.  This  reliance  on  the 
promifes  of  God,  againft  all  the  prefumpdons  of 
human  experience  and  probability,  was  the  very 
thing,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  was  impuied  to  Urn 
for  rigbteotij'nefs. 

Compare  now  this  cafe  with  the  cafe  of  Chiif- 
tians.  We  have  great  promifes  made  to  us  by  God 
in  Chrift  Jefus,  the  promifes  of  a  refurre&ion  to 
life.  Inquire  of  the  world  ;  they  know  of  no  fiich 
thing,  the  ages  pail  have  afforded  no  inftance  of 
this  kind,  and,  as  far  as  they  can  fee  and  judgt» 
daily  experience  is  a  witnefs  againft  tlus  hope. 
Under  thefe  difHculties,  whither  fhall  we  go  fiv 
refuge  and  fupport  ?  whither  !  but  to  the  promilei 
of  Gk>d,  and  to  this  full  perfuafion,  that  what  he  has 
promfed  he  is  able  to  perform.  If  we  hold  faft  this 
perfuafion,  and  ftagger  not  through  unbelief,  then 
fhall  we  indeed  be  the  children  of  the  &ith  of 
Abraham,  whofey^iM  was  imputed  to  him  for  righte^ 
oufhe/s :  for,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  this  teftimony  of 
Abraham's  faith  was  not  written  for  his  fake  alone, 
but  for  us  alfof  to  whom  itjhall  be  imputed,  if  we  be- 
lieve  on  him  that  raifed  up  Jefus  our  Lord  from  the 
dead.  Here  then  is  the  great  article  of  Chriftian 
faith,  even  of  that  faith  which  will  be  imputed  to  us 
for  righteoufnefs  :  it  is  a  firmi  confidence  and  reli- 
ance upon  Grod,  under  this  peculiar  character,  that 
he  is  the  raifer-up  of  the  dead,  and  will,  according 
to  his  promife,  raife  us  to  life  eternal. 
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For  the  confirmation  of  this  hope  and  fidth  Grod 
niied  his  own  Son  from  the  grave ;  who  for  that 
realbn  is  laid  to  be  raifed  for  our  Jufiification,  fince 
upon  the  authority  and  credit  of  his  refiirreiStion 
depends  that  great  article  of  faith,  by  which  alone 
we  are  to  be  juftified. 

As  the  blefled  fruit  of  this  faith  is  to  all  true 
believers  life  and  immortality,  fo  it  highly  concerns 
us  to  confider  what  the  event  of  unbelief  muft  be. 
Many  would  perhaps  content  themfelves  without 
the  hopes  of  glory  and  future  happinefs,  if  that  was 
all.  But  that  is  not  all :  for  the  deadjhall  he  raifed^ 
whether  you  like  it,  or  like  it  not ;  all  who  are  in 
the  grave  Jhall  come  forth  j  fome  to  life,  fome  to  con- 
demnation, according  to  the  things  done  in  the 
body.  Nothing  can  fecure  to  us  more  effeAually 
an  happy  ftate  in  futurity,  than  a  conftant  and 
fleady  belief  and  expectation  of  the  refurre6lion  of 
the  dead.  This  will  convince  us  that  what  we  are 
now  doing  are  not  fuch  trifling  things  as  to  be  fopn 
forgotten,  or  attended  with  confequences  only  for 
to-day  or  to-morrow  ;  but  they  are  things  long  to 
be  remembered,  things  noted  down  in  God*s  book, 
and  will  be  expofed  to  view  at  the  great  day  in  the 
prefence  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  be  attended 
with  confequences  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity. 
to  our  great  honour  and  happinefs,  or  to  our  great 
confufion  and  mifery. 
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The  Spirit  itjklf  beareth  wiinefs  with  our  Jpirit,  that  ive 

are  the  children  of  God, 

X  O  be  the  children  of  God  is  the  greateft  privi- 
lege  under  the  Gofpel,  and,  confequently,  implies 
in  it  all  the  advantages  that  belong  to,  and  all  the 
qualities  neceflary  to  make,  a  good  Chriftian.  Thus 
our  Apoftle  argues :  //  children^  then  heirs  ;  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Chrift.  As  this  is  a  new 
ftate,  which  belongs  not  to  us  by  nature,  fo  our  en- 
trance into  it  is  ftyled^  a  new  birth  ;  and  we  are  faid 
to  he  bom  again^  and  to  he  begotten  again,  to  thefe 
hopes :  he,  from  whom  we  receive  thefe  hopes,  is 
the  Father  that  begets  us,  and  his  children  we  are  : 
and  therefore,  as  we  receive  our  fpiritual  life  from 
the  gift  and  mercy  of  God,  he  is  our  father,  and 
wc  are  his  children.  Thus  St.  Peter  tells  us,  that 
we  are  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  feed,  but  of  in^ 
corruptible^  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever,  1  Pet.  i.  23.  This  new  life  we  re- 
ceive by  the  miniftration  of  the  Spirit :  the  powers 
which  belong  to  this  life,  and  in  which  it  confifts, 
depend  upon  the  influences  of  the  Spirit :   and- 
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therefore  we  are  (kid  to  be  horn  of  the  Spirii.  He  u 
the  earneft  of  our  inheritance,  the  pledge  and  ie- 
curity  which  we  receive  from  God  of  our  future  im- 
mortality :  our  right  of  inheritance  depends  upon 
the  relation  we  bear  to  God  of  fons  and  children : 
and  therefore  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  we 
are  born  to  God,  is  the  pledge  and  fecurity  of  our 
inheritance,  as  he  is  flyled  by  our  Apoftle. 

But  the  difficulty  is,  how  to  make  the  firfk  ftep, 
and  to  know  affuredly  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God.  When  once  we  are  fure  of  thisi  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  believe  that  Grod  will  provide  for  hit 
own  children,  and  fecure  to  them  an  inheritance 
that  fsuleth  not  away.  And  here  the  Apoftle  tells 
us,  that  the  Spirit  it/elf ,  that  is,  the  fame  Spirit  by 
which  we  are  made  children,  b^areth  witne/s  with 
our  fpirit^  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  It  is 
matter  of  great  difpute,  what  fort  of  evidence  the 
Apoflle  here  means,  and  what  kind  of  certainty 
arifes  from  it.  Some  have  placed  this  evidence 
among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be 
given  on  purpofe  to  afTure  the  eleA  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  falvation.  Others  maintain,  that  no 
man,  unlefs  it  be  fpecially  revealed  to  him  by  Grod, 
can  evjer  know  that  he  is  in  a  flate  of  fecurity  in 
this  life :  and  this  opinion  was  received  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  may  be  feen  at 
large  in  the  fixth  feffion.  It  will  not  be  worth  my 
pains  or  your  patience  to  enter  into  the  niceties  of 
this  controverfy :  and  therefore  I  fhall  confine  my- 
felf  to  S|t.  Paul,  and  endeavour  to  fhew  you  his 
meaning  in  the  text,  which  will  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards giving  us  right  notions  and  apprehenfions  in 
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his  matter.  In  order  to  this^  I  propofe  three  things 
o  be  confidered : 

Firft,  How  many  witnefles  St.  Paul  points  out  to 
18  in  the  text,  and  who  they  are. 

Secondly,  What  kind  of  evidence  each  of  them 
pves  in  this  cafe. 

Thirdly^  What  the  refult  of  their  evidence  is,  and 
mh  what  kind  of  certainty  we  know  that  we  are 
ie  children  of  God. 

Firft,  We  are  to  coniider  how  many  witnefTes  St. 
i^ul  points  out  to  us  in  the  text,  and  who  they  are. 
Vs  our  tranflators  have  reprefented  St.  Paul's  mean* 
Dg,  there  is  no  room  for  difpute  concerning  tl;ie 
ramber  of  the  witnefles,  which  are  evidently  two  : 
ke  Sfirh  it/elf  heareih  witnefs  with  ourjpirit:  the 
ipirit  itfelf,  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  which 
Shriftians  receive,  is  one  witnefs ;  ancl  our  own 
jpirit  is  the  other  witnefs.  But  the  vulgar  Latin, 
ind  feveral  other  tranflators,  render  the  words  to 
his  effedt :  the  Spirit  itfelf  beareth  witnefs  to  our 
pirit.  According  to  this  fenfe,  which  is  maintain- 
d  by  Grotius  and  Crellius,  and  fome  others,  there 
B  but  one  witnefs,  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  who  bears 
^▼idence  to  our  fpirit.  But  the  words  in  the  origi- 
lal  evidently  imply  the  fenfe  which  our  tranflators 

bUow  :    Avri  TO.  irvcv/uiA  0VfAfA»fryfi7  r^  irvfu/uMiTi  ii/bMv. 

'juf^jAOfTv^iTp  fignifies  to  be  a  fellow- witnefs,  or  to 
ritneft  the  fanoe  thing  that  another  does :  and  fo 
he.  word  conftantly  fignifies  in  Scripture,  and  is  ne- 
rer.  ufed  but  where  there  is  a  concurrent  evidence 
»f  two  witnefles.  We  meet  with  the  fame  word  in 
Lorn,  ii..- 15,:  which  Jkew  the  work  of  the  law  writ- 
m  mJhtkhw:iSy  their  cwjfcience alfo  hearing  witnffi, 
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and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while  accufing  or  ef/e  ex- 
cufing  one  another.  And  to  this  place  Grotius  fends 
us»  to  (hew  that  the  word  is  ufed  of  one  lingle  wit- 
nefs  only ;  as  here  the  confcience  only  is  fiud  to 
htKx  witnefs.  But  a  little  attention  will  fhew  us  in 
this  place  another  witnefs :  the  Apoftle  proves  from 
the  evidence  of  confcience,  that  the  Gentiles  had 
the  work  or  matter  of  the  law  written  in  dielr 
hearts :  the  law  teftifies  to  men  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  evil :  if  confciehce  teftifies  the  fame  thing 
to  be  good  and  juft  which  the  law  does,  then  con- 
fcience proves  the  matter  of  the  law  to  be  written 
in  the  heart ;  if  it  teftifies  any  thing  elfe,  fo  be  it : 
but  no  other  evidence  will  prove  the  Apoftle*8  af- 
fertion,  that  the  Gentiles  have  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  heart.  And  therefore  the  Apoftle's 
argument  ftands  thus :  the  Gentiles  fhew  the  work 
of  the  law  to  be  written  in  their  heart  by  the 
teftimony  of  their  confcience,  which  agrees  with 
the  teftimony  of  the  law;  their  confcience  and 
the  law  both  allowing  and  forbidding  the  (ame 
thing.  So  that  the  Apoftle's  argument  plainly  fup- 
pofes  the  concurrent  evidence  of  the  law  and  of 
confcience.  And  therefore  even  here  the  word 
(Tu/m/txapTupfri/  points  out  two  witncflcs  to  us.  The 
fame  word  is  ufed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  firft  vcrfc 
of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Romans:  I  fay  the 
truth  in  Chrijt^  I  lie  not,  my  confcience  aljb  bearing 
me  witnefs y  rT\)^^x^r\j^itTT.<;  j^o*.  But  here  evidently 
are  two  witnefles  to  the  fame  thing.  When  a 
man  does  not  fpeak  the  truth,  it  is  certain  that  he 
witnefles  one  thing,  and  his  confcience  witnefles 
another,  and  are  therefore  two  diftindl:  witnefles: 
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e  they  likewife  when  a  man  fpeaks  truth ;  for 
[ame  evidence  will  not  make  two  witneiTes  to  be 
witnefs.     And  therefore  here  alfo  there  are  two 
efles ;  St.  Paul,  who  witneffed  his  affe6tion  to 
countrymen;  and   his  confcience,  which  wit- 
:d  for  his  fincerity.    The  word  is  ufed  but  once 
e  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  that  is  in  the  laft 
)ter  of  the  Revelations ;  and  there  it  is  ufed  with 
e<%  to  a  teilimony,  in  which  Chrlft,  and  his 
(el  whom  he  fent  to  the  churches,  and  even  St. 
n,  were  concerned.     So  that  the  word  is  every 
re  ufed  of  the  concurrent  evidence  of  two  or 
e  witneffes.     And,  this  being  the  conftant  ufe 
he  word,  there  can  be  no  reafon  given  why  it 
lid  not  be  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  here,  and  ren- 
id.  The  Spirit  it/elf  beareth  witnefsy  not  /o,  but 
\y  or  together  with  ourfpirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
\  of  God.     Here  then  are  two  witneiTes;   and 
\  *  they  are,  is  next  to  be  confidered. 
t^ho  the  firft  Spirit  is,  muft  be  learnt  from  what 
;  before*     In  the  fecond  verfe  of  this  chapter  we 
I  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Chrift  Jejus^  which  hatk 
e  us  free  from  the  law  of  Jin  and  of  death :  in  the 
h  verfe  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God  atid  of 
\ft ;  in  the  eleventh  verfe,  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
dup  Je/usfrom  the  dead;  in  the  fifteenth  verfe, 
Spirit  of  adoption  J  by  which  we  cry  Abba^  Father. 
he  verfe  of  the  text  reference  is  had  to  this  Spi- 
the  Spirit  itjelf  that  is,  the  Spirit  which  has 
ie  us  free  in  Chrift  Jefus,  the  Spirit  by  which  we 
z  received  adoption,  does  itfelf  bear  witnefs  with 
fpirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.    But 
queftion  then  is,  whether   Spirit  in  all  thefe 
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places  be  the  name  of  a  perfon,  or  whether  it  de- 
notes only  a  quality  and  temper  belonging  to  Chrif- 
tians ;  fo  that  the  Spirit  of  Chrift  fhall  figntfy  no 
more  than  the  mind  of  Chrift  does  in  another  place, 
Let  the  fame  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in  Chrift  Jefiu ; 
that  is^  the  fame  temper  and  difpofition.  This  fenfe 
Crellius  maintains^  and  others  after  him;  and  thus  he 
explains  the  text :  our  evangelical  fpirit^  that  is,  as 
he  explains  himfelf  in  another  place,  our  evangeliad 
temper,  is  a  fufficient  argument  to  our  own  minds 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  I  mean  not  to 
difpute  this  point  with  Crellius,  and  his  brethren, 
the  Socinians ;  which  would  be  to  run  into  a  great 
controverfy:  but,  fince  the  Spirit  of  Chrift  may  and 
does  fometimes  iignify  both  ways,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  point  out  to  fuch  as  have  no  private  prejudices 
to  be  maintained,  which  fenfe  is  here  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Firft  then,  this  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  lifis, 
by  which  we  are  made  free;  that  is,  by  which  we  are 
regenerated  in  Chrift  Jefus,  and  fet  at  liberty  from 
the  heavy  yoke  of  fin,  which  the  Apoftle  had  been 
defcribing  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Now,  an 
evangelical  temper  is  not  the  caufe,  but  the  confe- 
quent  of  this  freedom.  The  Spirit  of  Grod  is  the 
efficient  caufe;  of  whom  we  are  faid,  for  that  reafon, 
to  be  born.  Secondly,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  him  who 
raifed  up  Chrift ;  that  is,  the  Spirit  by  which  he 
wrought  that  great  wonder  and  miracle,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  taking  the  whole  eleventh  verfe  together : 
If  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raifed  up  Jefiisfrom  the  dead 
dwell  in  you,  he  that  raifed  up  Chrift  from  the  dead 
fhall  alfo  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you.  So  that  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raifed 
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Chrift  £rom  the  dead,  is  the  Spirit  by  which  he 
raifed  Chrift  from  the  dead ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Bvho  18  mighty  in  works  and  wonders.  Laftly,  it  is 
the  Spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  we  are  made  fons : 
the  Spirit  of  adoption  is  the  Spirit  of  which  we  are 
born  in  Chrift ;  of  which  birth  an  evangelical  tem- 
per is  not  the  caufe,  but  the  efieA.  So  that,  by  the 
pvfaole  tenor  of  the  Apoftle's  arguing,  it  appears^ 
that  the  Spirit  which  beareth  witnefs  with  our  fpi- 
rit,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  works  together 
with  our  fpirit  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  juft  and 
holy  will  of  Grod.  As  to  the  fecond  witnefs,  our 
own  fpirit,  I  need  not  fpend  much  rime  to  tell  you 
who  it  is,  lince  moft  are  agreed  that  it  is  our  own 
mind.  fFho  knoweth  the  things  of  a  manjfave  thi 
i^it  of  a  man  which  is  in  him  f  that  is,  fare  hit 
mind  and  confcience.  So  then  the  faithful  Chrif- 
tian  has  two  witnefTes  of  his  being  the  Son  of  Grod ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  own  mind  and  con* 
fcience. 

Let  us  therefore,  in  the  fecond  place,  inquire, 
what  evidence  each  of  them  gives  in  this  cafe.  In 
order  to  this,  we  muft  look  back  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  to  which  this  verfe  of  the 
text  relates :  for  in  all  this  eighth  chapter  there  is 
not  one  word  faid  before  of  our  own  mind  or  fpirit, 
nor  the  leaft  hint  of  any  evidence  that  it  gives  of 
our  being  the  children  of  God.  Our  crying  Abba, 
Father,  in  the  fifteenth  verfe,  is  very  improperly 
pitched  upon  by  (bme  as  the  evidence  proceeding 
from  our  own  mind ;  fince  it  is  faid  exprefsly,  that 
we  cry  Abba,  Father,  by  the  Spirit  of  adoption : 
fo  that  our  crying  Abba,  Father,  it  an  evidence 
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coming  not  from  our  own  minds,  but  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  power  to  do  good  comes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  therefore  the  good 
we  do  is  fuch  an  evidence  of  our  being  the  fons  of 
Grod,  as  we  ftand  obliged  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod  for: 
As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God^  they  are  tke 
Jons  of  God,  ver.  14.  To  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  is 
through  the  Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  thejlejk^ 
ver.  13.  So  that  our  viftory  over  the  flclh  is  the 
efledt  of  our  having  the  Holy  Spirit  to  affift  and 
ftrengthen  us,  and  is  confequently,  as  it  is  a  great 
evidence  and  afTurance  to  us  of  our  being  the  chil- 
dren of  Grod,  the  evidence  of  that  Spirit  from  whom 
it  proceeds;  that  is,  not  our  own  fpirit,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God.  So  that  the  great  privileges  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  fuch  as  being  made  free  from 
the  law  of  fin  and  death,  of  walking  not  after  the 
flefh,  but  the  Spirit^  being  fuch  as  we  receive  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  therefore  evidences  of  the 
Spirit  for  our  regeneration. 

But  where  then  muft  we  look  for  the  evidence  of 
our  own  fpirit  ?  lince  all  the  marks  and  ligns  of  re- 
generation mentioned  in  this  eighth  chapter  mani- 
feftly  belong  to  the  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  difficulty  put  the  Greek  commentators  upon  a 
very  forced  interpretation  of  this  place;  for,  obferv- 
ing  that  all  the  ligns  of  adoption  mentioned  by  the 
Apoflle  proceeded  from  the  power  and  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  efFecft  they  made  the  two  wit- 
nefles  of  the  text  but  one.  Thus  Chryfoftom  by 
the  Spirit  itfelf  underftands  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  by 
our  fpirit  he  underftands  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  us :  "  What  is  this  ?  *'  fays  he  :  "  the  Spirit 
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"  hear$th  wiine/s  with  ourjpirit'^  To  which  he  an- 
(wers^  ^'  The  Comforter  beareth  witnefs  to  the  gift 
beftowed  on  us  ;  for  the  voice,  that  is,  of  crying 
Abba,  Father^  belongs  not  only  to  the  gift  or 
*'  grace,  but  likewife  to  the  Spirit  who  beftows  the 
**  grace.**  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  fometimes 
called  by  the  name  of  Spirit.  The  gift  of  prophecy 
is  ftyled  the  fpi^it  of  prophecy.  But  I  do  not  re- 
Doember  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  ever 
flyled  wr  ^irit  in  facred  writ.  Belides,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  this  reduces  the  two  witneifes  to  one; 
for  how  does  the  Spirit  bear  witnefs  but  by  the  gifts 
ud  graces  beftowed  on  us  ?  and,  if  fo,  then  the 
evidence  of  the  gift,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit, 
are  one  and  the  fame  evidence. 

Keeping  therefore  to  the  fenfe  already  laid  down, 
let  us  confider  what  St.  Paul  had  in  his  view  when 
he  penned  the  place  now  before  us.  Thofe  who 
4re  converfant  in  St.  Paul's  writings  need  not  be 
told  that  they  muft  not  always  fearch  for  the  con- 
nection within  a  verfe  or  two  of  what  they  read. 
The  Apoftle  often  looks  back  to  what  went  before 
at  fome  diftance,  and,  after  a  long  chain  of  confe- 
quences,  returns  to  his  point  without  giving  his 
reader  notice.  This  might  be  made  plain  by  in. 
fiances,  were  it  our  bulinefs  at  prefent  to  examine 
the  manner  or  way  of  St.  Paul's  writing.  But  as  to 
the  place  before  us  :  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fe- 
venth  chapter  St.  Paul  defcribes  the  ftate  of  an 
unregenerate  Jew,  or  heathen ;  for  what  he  fays 
equally  belongs  to  both.  This  he  does  in  order  to 
fhew  them  the  neceflity  of  redemption  through 
Chrift,  inafmuch  as  neither  the  law  of  Mofes,  nor 
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of  nature,  could  free  them  from  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  fin,  nor^  confequently^  from  death,  whidi 
ever  follows  clofe  at  the  heels  of  fin.  That  this  was 
the  Apoftle*s  intent^  appears  firom  the  lamentation 
he  makes  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  ind  the  remedy 
he  immediately  propofes  of  faith  through  Cbrift :  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am^  who  JkaU  deliver  mefrm 
the  body  of  this  death!  I  thank  God  thrwgh  /gte 
Chrift  our  Lord.  And  then^  in  this  eighth  chapter, 
he  fets  forth  the  power  of  redemption,  fhewing^  in 
every  part,  how  it  fupplies  the  weaknefles  and  in- 
firmities both  of  the  law  and  of  nature.  The  un- 
regenerate  man  was  brought  into  captivity  to  the  law 
of  Jin,  chap.  vii.  23.  But  the  law  of  the  Spirit  €f 
life  in  Chrift  Jefiis  hath  made  us  free  from  the  law  of 
Jin  and  of  death,  ver.  2.  In  the  unregenerate  man 
there  dwelleth  no  good  thing,  ver.  18:  but  in  the 
Chriftian  dwelleth  the  Spirit  of  Chrift,  ver.  9.  So 
that  the  Apoftle*s  main  defign  here  is,  I  think, 
pretty  evident.  But,  to  clear  the  matter  before  us, 
we  muft  more  particularly  examine  what  he  fays  of 
the  unregenerate  man's  condition.  He  defcribes 
him  as  under  the  moft  wretched  flavery,  obeying 
fin,  with  the  greateft  relu<5lance  to  his  own  mind 
and  reafon  :  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not :  for  what 
I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  hu  what  I  hate,  that  do  /, 
ver.  15.  His  mind  he  allows  to  be  uncomipted, 
and  to  itand  firm  to  the  law  of  God,  approving  the 
things  which  are  good  ;  but  then  the  lufts  and  ap- 
petites of  the  fiefh  are  too  ftrong  for  it,  and  force 
it  into  the  obedience  of  the  law  of  fin,  which  it 
hates  and  condemns :  I  find  a  law,  fays  he,  thaty 
when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  prefent  with  me :  for  I 
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dgiigii  m  thi  law  of  God  after  the  inward  wum»     Bui 

I  fee  another  law  in  mf  members^  warring  againfi  tie 

law  of  my  nund,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  tie 

law  of  fin^  which  u  in  my  members^  ver.  2i»  2a,  23. 

Sec  then  the  diyided  empire  of  iin  and  reafon :  reat^ 

fon  approves  what  is  juft  and  holy^  confents  to  and 

delights  in  the  law  of  God ;  but  fin  captivates  and 

enthrals  it,  ami  makes  the  man  the  (lave  of  fin^ 

thofigh  the  admirer  and  approver  of  virtue.    The 

ipfhot  of  the  whole  matter  is,  as  St.  Paul  in  the 

hft  Tcrfe  exprefies  it.  With  the  mind,  or  fpirit,  / 

Jerve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  theflejh  the  law  of  fin. 

And  now  confider  what  afliftance  this  condition 

requires:  the  man*s  fpirit  is  right  and  pure;  it 

lovesy  it  delights  in,  it  approves  the  law  of  Grod  ; 

and^  could  he  follow  the  diiSlates  of  his  reafon,  and 

obey  the  law  of  God  as  well  as  love  it,  and  pradlife 

holincis  as  well  as  approve  it,  he  would  want  no 

<lther  evidence  of  his  being  the  fon  and  fervant  of 

God  :  Usfervants  ye  are,  fays  the  Apoftle,  to  whom 

je  obej^M    The  man  who  is  taken  captive,  and  car^- 

lied  into  flavery,  obeys  by  force  his  tyrant's  law ; 

but  he  loves  his  own  country  and  king,  and  longs 

to  come  under  the  obedience  of  his  natural  prince 

again.    As  to  his  own  mind,  he  knows  whofe  fu2>- 

jeft  he  is,  and  would  be ;  but  outward  neceffity 

fhews  him  that  he  is  a  Have  by  the  conftrained 

obedience  he  yields  to  the  foreign  law.    Take  off 

force,  and  the  man's  own  inclinations  will  return 

him  foon  to  his  natural  obedience.     And  this  is  not 

unlike  the  cafe  St.  Paul  puts  the  unregenerate  min 

in :  be  loves  God  and  his  law ;  but  he  obeys  the 

tyrant,  fin.    Deftroy  the  power  of  fin,  and  reafon 
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will  return  him  to  the  obedience  of  God,  and  fooa 

ihew  whofe  true  fon  and  fervant  he  is.    So  that  the 

evidence  of  reafon,  even  in  the  ftate  of  natoxCy 

fhews  us  that  we  are  the  fervants  and  fons  of  God: 

but  power  conftrains  us,  luft  and  appetite  rale  over 

us^  and  woful  experience  fhews  us  that  we  are  d&e 

flaves  of  fin.    Now,  to  complete  this  evidence  of 

our  minds,  and  to  render  it  convincing  to  ourfelva 

and  others,  that  we  are  indeed  the  children  of  God, 

what  more  is  wanting,  than  to  deftroy  the  power  of 

fin,  and  to  give  us  up  to  follow  the  dictates  of  ro- 

fon  in  obeying  the  juft  laws  and  commands  of  God? 

For  this  is  a  complete  evidence  that  any  man  is  the 

fon  and  fervant  of  God,  that  he  loves  him,  that  he 

obeys  him,  and  keeps  his  commandments.   You  iee 

then  what  the  evidence  of  our  own  fpirit  is :  it  loves 

and  delights  in  the  law  of  God,  and  is  reftlels  to 

obey  the  law  it  loves :  wUh  the  mind  Iferve  the  kw 

of  God,  Imt  with  the  flejk  the  law  of  fin :  which  words 

I  defire  you  to  bear  in  your  memory,  whilft  I  fet 

forth  to  you  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the 
redemption  by  Chrift  Jefus  has  put  an  end  to  the 
wretched  captivity  we  lived  under :  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Chrift  Jefus  hath  niade  me  free  from  ike 
law  of  fin  and  death.  Law  here  fignifies  power ;  for 
power  is  a  law  to  thofe  who  live  under  it.  Now  dien 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  has  deflroyed  the  power  of 
fin.  The  power  of  fin  was  oppofite  to  the  mind  and 
reafon  of  man ;  fo  that  man,  whilfi  he  lived  under 
that  power,  was  a  (lave.  But  the  power  of  the  Spi- 
rit is  on  realbn's  fide,  and  works  together  with  it;  i^ 
that  to  be  under  this  power  is  a  ftate  of  (recdom 
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and  liberty :  and  therefore  it  is  juftly  faid,  that  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  hath  made  us  free.  The  con- 
fequence  of  our  being  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
is^  ihat  we  walk  not  after  theflejhj  but  the  Spirit^ 
vcr.  4  ;  that  we  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit ^  ver.  5  ; 
ihat  we  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  hody^  ver.  1 3  ;  that 
^V€  are  the  Jons  of  Godj  ver.  14  ;  that  we  cry  Abbay 
^  Father  J  vcr.  15.  Thefe  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
Now,  to  walk  after  the  Spirit,  and  to  do  the  deeds 
of  the  Spirit,  is  to  walk  according  to  our  own  mind 
and  reafon ;  for  reafon  approved  the  things  of  God^ 
and  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  the  things  of  God. 
To  cry  Abba,  Father,  proceeds  from  a  fettled  and 
undifturbed  mind,  from  filial  duty  and  reverence. 

-  Children,  who  live  in  difobedience  to  their  parents, 
aie  not  apt  to  meet  them  with  thefe  endearing  ex- 
|»clEons :  but,  when  the  child  loves,  and  is  under  no 
vebukes  of  confcience  for  mifbehaviour  towards  his 
puent,  he  meets  him  with  thefe  words  of  love  and 
of  confidence.  This  therefore  we  owe  to  the  Spirit : 
for  before,  however  our  minds  consented  to  his  laws, 
yet  fKU  we  were  finners,  and  confcience  ftood  be- 
tween us  and  our  Father ;  fo  that  we  could  not  ap- 

^  proach  without  fear  and  trembling,  our  minds  ftill 
rq>refenting  him  to  us  rather  as  an  injured  Lord, 
i.  than  as  a  tender  Father.  But,  lince  the  power  of 
pw  the  Spirit  hath  ftilled  the  horrid  conteft  that  was  in 
fc  US  between  reafon  and  fin,  and  that  we  both  love 
9    ud  obey  him,  we  now  no  longer  fear  his  prefence ; 

-  but,  like  children  longing  for  the  return  of  a  kind 
-    fitther,  we  run  out  to  embrace  him,  with  words  of 

^    ftiendihip  and  afFedlion  in  our  mouths,  crying  Abba, 
^   father :  and  by  this  means,  fays  St.  Paul,  the  Spirit 
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itfelf  heareth  wifnefs  with  our^^nrit,  iiaf  ^e  * 

children  of  God.  With  the  mind,  fitys  th^  Apoill 

fore,  Iferve  the  law  of  God :  and  now,  fays  ii 

the  Spirit  you  obey  the  fame  law  ;  and  the  Spi: 

God  and  your  fpirit  agree  to 'give  you  the  ut 

ailurance  of  beihg  \\it  children  of  God.  You  it 

longer  in  the  fad  condition  before  defcribed, 

mind  leaning  one  way,  and  the  flefh  enothei 

that  you  delired  to  do  ohe  thing,  bttt  yet  did 

contrary,  and  were  always  reftlefs  and  untefy>  nd 

ed  within,  and  confttained  wtthout :  for  the  S| 

by  which  you  are  now  ruled,  cdnfents  to  your  ta 

and  is  bent  to  perform  the  fame  things  whiicli 

mind  approves;  from  whence  you  tnay  have 

greateft  confidence  towards  God :  for  what  n 

perfe A  obedience  can  there  be,  than  that  to  tH 

both  outward  and  inward  man  confent?  or  ^ 

plainer  figns  can  you  have  of  a  good  fon  and  ferv 

than  to  know  that  he  loves  the  law  of  his  father, 

obeys  it  ?  Love  the  law  indeed  you  did  before  ; 

obey  it  you  could  not :  but  now  by  the  Spirk 

obey  it,  and  have  the  greateft  fatisfadlion,  both'fi 

within  and  without,  that  you  are  the  chiMreH 

God.   This  may  fuffice  to  fhew  the  Apoftle's  mc 

ing,  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  evidence  wh 

each  fpirit  gives. 

We  mtift  now,  in  the  laft  place,  confider,  "W 
the  refult  of  this  evidence  is,  and  with  what  k 
of  certainty  we  may  know  that  we  are  the  child 
of  God. 

And  firft,  you  muft  take  notice,  that  ^hefe  t 
evidences  ftrengthen  and  fupport  each  Other,  a 
muft  both  meet  to  give  us  the  aflurance  we -expc 
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Wt  iniiif^  b^ye  the  evidence  of  our  own  fpy^cit  th^ 
W^  40  ifideed  k>ve  and  approve  the  law  of  Grod ;  ^4 
Wt  rauft  have  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
iforidii^  in  t^  hy  obedience :  and,  when  we  botfa^ 
Iffve  ^d  obey  the  commands  of  God^  we  w^nt  non 
thiiig  ^rther  to  aiflbre  us  that  we  are  the  children  of 
Grod ;  but^  where  either  pf  thefe  is  wanting,  the  evi- 
l^ce  of  the  othei  avails  nothing.  If  you  love  and 
^rove  th^  comi9|iandj  but  do  not  obey,  yoi^  are 
Bdf-condemned,  you  are  in  your  €ns  ;  luft  has  do- 
ninion  over  you,  and  not  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  ypu 
)t>^  the  law^  and  confpfni  outwardly  to  it,  but  da 
ifit  love  and  like  it,  you  are  an  hypocrite,  no  fervant 
}ji  Grqd^  but  of  the  world ;  and  your  oi^tw^rd  coi^r 
p4wK^  is  fleihly  wifdoni^  and  not  the  work  of  the 

$0t  then  you  have  two  way^  of  judging  youifclves^ 
fth\^k  mi^ft  both  concur ;  you  have  inward  and  outr 
iWd  ^gqs  of  grace :  the  inward  figns  are  a  pure 
ppijiicience^  a  lincere  love  for  God  and  religion,  anc^ 
whatever  tends  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  yqur 
kUfcer:  the  outward  ^gns  are  ads  of  obedience 
p^nformable  to  the  inward  purity  and  love  of  yaiuf 
nind*  Thefe  are  fruits  by  which  you  may  judge 
ronffelyes.  Our  3aviour  tells  us^  thaS  we  may  inayf 
Mm  hy  ihtir  fruits ;  cnuch  rather  (nay  we  l^now  our-r 
0)vw  Uy  our  own  fruits  \  efpecially  when  we  naay 
mtw  the  ftock  too  froin  whence  they  grpw?  the 
OQlioDS  and  worl^ings  of  pi^r  owq  h^art. 

Ilence  it  i^pp^ars,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit 
%  not  my  fecr^t  ^nfpir^tipn^  qr  ^i^y  aifurance  cqut 
Rfsyisd  to  th^  mind  of  |^  f^thfii)  \  but  it  is  the  eyi-* 
lf(i«f  qf  WQ^]^,  f^cli  a^  by  th(:  Spirit  we  perform : 
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and  therefore  the  only  lign  of  fan6):ification  is  holi- 
nefs ;  and  the  only  mark  of  grace  is  to  obey  from 
the  heart  the  word  of  God  :  and  therefore  they  err, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  who  from  this  or  the 
like  paflages  imagine^  that  the  Spirit  ever  gives,  or 
was  ever  deiigned  to  give*  inward  aflurance  or  cer- 
tainty to  men  of  their  final  ftate. 

Hence  likewife  it  is  certain,  that  fome  go  too  far 
on  the  other  fide,  by  denying  that  any  man  may 
know  himfelf  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  grace  :  for  all  the 
children  of  God  are  in  a  ftate  of  grace ;  and  the 
evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  our  own  fpirit 
may  make  us  certain,  where  they  concur,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  If 
our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  to- 
wards God :  which  is  St.  John's  rule,  and  compre- 
hends both  the  evidences  in  the  text ;  for  our  heart 
judges  both  of  our  inward  and  outward  obedience  *. 
and  therefore,  where  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  wc 
have  the  evidence  of  both  fpirits,  the  end  of  which 
is  confidence. 

But,  laftly,  this  certainty  does  not  extend  to  our 
future  and  final  falvation :  for  to  be  in  a  ftate  of 
grace  is  to  be  heir  of  falvation :  but  an  heir  may  be 
defeated,  if  by  any  after-a6l  he  incapacitates  him- 
felf to  inherit.  In  a  word,  a  ftate  of  grace  may  be 
loft ;  he  that  is  the  child  of  God  may  ceafe  to  be 
the  child  of  God  :  and  therefore  being  certain  and 
confident  that  you  are  now  in  a  ftate  of  grace  can- 
not make  you  certain  of  your  falvation ;  but  you 
muft  ftill  work  out  your  falvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. This  we  may  learn  from  our  Apoftle's  own  ar- 
guing here  :  The  Sprit  itfelf  heareth  witnefs  with  our 
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fpirify  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  The  confc- 
quence  of  this  is,  if  children^  then  heirs,  ver.  17.  But 
now  are  we  heirs  through  hope,  he  tells  us  in  another 
place ;  and  at  the  twenty-fourth  verfe  of  this  chap- 
ter^ we  arefaved  by  hope :  but  hope  that  isfeen  is  not 
hope.  Certainty  fhuts  out  hope :  and,  iince  being 
children  makes  us  only  heirs  through  hope,  it  is  plain^ 
being  certain  that  we  are  now  the  children  of  God 
can  give  us  no  abfolute  certainty  of  our  falvation : 
and  therefore  it  is  great  prefumption  to  talk  of  fe- 
carity.  Our  certainty  reaches  to  our  prefent  con- 
dition, which  is  enough  to  keep  our  minds  eafy  and 
contented.  Other  certainty  than  this  might  make 
08  remifs:  this  may  encourage  us  to  run  with  pa- 
tience  the  race  that  is  before  us,  and  to  labour  in  the 
hord^  knowing  that  our  labour  Jhall  not  be  in  vam. 
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John  xx.  30^  31. 

4md  many  other  Jign^  truly  did  Jefus  in  the  prefence  of  his 
dtfdples^  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  thefe 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jefus  is  the 
Chrift,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
life  through  his  name, 

L  HESE  words  ftand  towards  the  clofe  of  St. 
John's  Grofpel,  and  are  by  fome  thought  to  be  the 
laft  of  his  own  writing.  They  give  us  an  account 
of  the  nature  of  his  Gofpel,  and  of  his  end  and  de- 
Sgn  in  publifhing  it  to  the  world.  The  Apoftle 
does  not  pretend  his  Gofpel  to  be  a  perfect  and 
complete  narrative  of  all  that  our  Lord  did  whilft 
he  converfed  among  men^  not  even  of  all  the  mira- 
cles and  wonders  which  he  wrought  in  confirmation 
rf  his  do6lrine  :  Many  other  J!^ns  truly  did  Jefus, — 
winch  are  not  written  in  this  book.  He  adds  farther^ 
t%at  the  ligns  omitted  in  his  account  were  done  in 
the  frefence  of  his  difciples,  and  were,  confequently, 
of  as  good  authority  as  thofe  related  by  himfelf. 
This  was  but  a  neceflary  piece  of  caution ;  for  St, 
John  wrote  his  Gofpel  late,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life^  after  the  Apoftles  and  difciples  of  Chrift  had 
Ipread  the  Gofpel  £ur  and  near^  and  had  both  by 
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preaching  and  writing  publifhed  the  great  works  and 
ligns  done  by  their  Mafter.  To  prevent  therefore 
the  fufpicions  which  fome  might  be  apt  to  entertain 
of  their  teachers,  when  they  found  the  great  evi- 
dences inlifted  on  by  them  not  mentioned  by  St 
John,  who,  being  the  laft  writer  of  the  Apoftles, 
would  naturally,  for  that  reafon,  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moft  accurate  ;  he  declares  that  he  had  not  re- 
counted all  the  iigns  done  by  Jefus,  but  that  there 
were  many  others,  which,  having  been  wrought  in 
the  prefence  of  the  dtfciples,  might  very  well  be 
taught  and  publifhed  by  them,  though  omitted  by 
himfelf. 

But  why  does  St.  John,  fpeaking  of  the  miracles 
of  Jefus,  take  notice  only  that  thty  were  done  in  the 
prefence  of  the  dtfciples  ?  whereas  in  truth  they  were 
done  in  the  face  of  the  fun,  in  the  moft  open  and 
public  manner,  in  the  light  of  friends  and  foes; 
which  is  fo  advantageous  a  circumftance,  and  which 
adds  fo  much  to  the  credibility  of  the  ligns,  that  it 
ought  ever  to  be  remembered.  St.  John  knew  this 
very  well,  having  in  the  courfe  of  his  Grofpel  often 
taken  notice  of  this  very  thing  :  particularly  in  the 
ftory  of  Lazarus  he  tells  us^  that  many  Jews  were 
with  Martha  and  Mary  io  comfort  them  concerning 
their  brother ^  who  followed  Jefus  to  the  grave,  and 
faw  Lazarus  come  forth  to  life  upon  his  call :  manf 
of  which  J  fays  St.  John,  ch.  xi.  43,  46.  having  feen 
the  things  which  Jefus  didy  believed  on  him :  but  Jbnu 
of  them  went  their  ways  to  the  PharifeeSy  and  told  them 
what  things  Jefus  had  done.  But  the  reafon  why  this 
is  not  inlifted  on  in  the  text  is,  that  it  was  not  to 
St.  John's  purpofe :  he  is  there  fpeaking  of  the  au- 
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thoritative  promulgation  of  the  Grofpel,  as  is  evident 
from  the  laft  verfe,  Thefe  things  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe :  and  this  led  him  no  farther  than  to  ob- 
fcrve  that  the  preachers  and  publifhers  of  the  Gof- 
pcl  were  eye-witnefles  of  the  things  they  attefted, 
and  therefore  unexceptionable  witneiTes.     This  is. 
the  true  foundation  of  the  Apoftles*  authority  con- 
fidered  as  promulgers  of  Chriilianity ;  which  de- 
pended upon  what  they  themfelves  had  feen  or  heard^ 
and  not  upon  what  others  had  feen  or  heard,  whe- 
ther friends  or  foes.     Other  circumftances  may  be 
good  collateral  evidence  ;  but  the  teftimony  of  the 
Apoftles  refts  upon  this,  that  they  themfelves  faw 
and  heard  what  they  have  reported.     And  therefore 
the  fame  Apoftle  in  his  firft  Epiftle  fets  forth  this 
evidence  in  the  very  fame  manner :  That  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard^  which  we 
have  fern  with  our  eyes^  which  we  have  looked  upon^ 
and  our  hands  have  handled^  of  the  word  of  life — that 
which  we  have  feen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  youy 
that  ye  alfo  may  have  fellowfhip  with  us. 

You  have  alfo  the  reafon  affigned  which  moved 
St.  John  to  publifh  his  Gofpel^  which  extends  like- 
wife  to  all  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Teftament : 
But  thefe  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jefiu 
is  the  Chrifl  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye 
tmght  have  life  through  his  name.  This  reafon  is  not 
fo  ftriiftly  to  be  urged,  as  if  writing  were  the  only 
way  of  publifhing  the  Gofpel,  which  we  know  was 
effectually  publiihed  to  great  multitudes,  before  any 
book  of  the  New  Teftament  was  written,  by  the 
preaching  and  working  of  the  Apoftles.  But  thus 
far  perhaps  we  may  juftiy  argue^  that  writing  is  the 
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bcft,  if  not  the  luily  me^kod  of  porpctuttiog  tkl 
ttftimony,  and  delivenag  down  the  doArines  of 
Chrift  uncorrapted  to  diftant  ages :  and  this  waf 
has  bad  the  cenfcnt  and  approbation  of  all  civiltsod 
nations ;  from  whence  it  is  thsitjcripfa  lax  is  ufiid 
in  the  beft  writers  to  lignify  an  inftituted  law,  as 
diftinguiihed  from  the  law  of  nature  aiifing  either 
fnun  inflind):  or  reafon. 

The  Gofpels  then  were  publiflied  that  they  might 
be  a  Handing  evidence  to  all  ages  of  God*t  puFf^te 
to  redeem  the  world  by  fending  his  Son  to  take  our 
nature  on  him,  tkat  he  mghtdiefor  ourfim^  amd  rjf§ 
again  f^r  our  jufiification :  and  it  was  abfolutely  ne« 
eeflkry  to  convey  this  knowledge  to  the  world  by  a 
proper  authority ;  for  revelation  cannot  obbiia  the 
force  and  authority  of  law,  or  any  way  oblige  the 
confciences  of  men,  till  it  be  fufBciently  puhUfliid 
^nd  declared.    This  is  univerfally  true  of  all  Uwi 
whatever,  both  human  and  divine :  and  the  leaftii 
of  it  is  plain  ;  becaufe  otherwife  men  would  bo  bound 
to  an  impoffibility,  to  obey  a  law  before  they  knew 
what  the  law  was.     For  the  fame  reafon  alfo  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  the  promulgation  of  the  kw  is  the 
proper  care  and  concern  of  the  lawgiver :  for  tiie 
law  muft  come  from  the  governor  to  the  governed ; 
and  the  fubje<$l,  till  he  knows  the  law,  that  is^  till  it 
is  promulged  and  fufRciently  declared  to  him,  caa 
have  no  concern  in  it.  Apply  this  to  revelation,  and 
you  will  perceive,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
God  has  given  any  law  to  the  world  which  he  has 
not  fufficiehtly  promulged  and  declared ;  for  that 
would  be  to  fuppofe  that  God  intended  to  give^  and 
not  to  give,  a  law  to  mankind  at  the  fame  time.  Ail 
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ihfuflicietit  promulgation  is  no  promulgation ;  and 
theitfbkt  all  powers  and  qualities  neceflary  to  glte 
citedit  and  authority  to  the  publiihers  of  a  revelation 
tlrt  always  fuppofed,  when  we  fpeak  o£  the  truth  and 
withority  of  revelation.  God  may  reveal  what  he 
fees  fit  to  one  or  two  or  more  men  ;  but,  unlefs  fuch 
tnen  are  commiflioned  and  duly  qualified  to  iatisiy 
others  that  fuch  things  have  been  made  known  to 
*rfietli,  others  are  no  more  concerned  in  the  revela- 
tion, tba&  if  it  had  never  been  made.  It  would  take 
tap  too  much  of  your  time  to  inquire  particularly 
what  are  the  neceffary  qualifications  to  conftitute  a 
proper  witnefs  to  revelation.  It  may  fuffice  to  ol>> 
ierve^  that  no  man  i^  naturally  qusdified  fer  it,  £ot 
kSm  plain  reafen,  becaufe  all  natural  qualificatiomi 
€ltt  Mfily  counterfeited  to  ferve  a  purp^fe.  Honefty, 
Ifilic^ty,  and  religion  may  be  put  on  in  appeamnc«  i 
Wd  «  man  may  bear  bimfelf  fo  well  in  the  difguife, 
» 'Hot  to  fee  difcovered.  Things  in  common  life  art 
tafily  believed  upon  the  report  of  faoneft  men  :  byt 
then  it  muft  be  conlidered,  that  the  moral  probabi'- 
fity  -of  fuch  things  goes  a  great  way  in  rendering 
them  ^credible.  It  is  no  (hock  to  our  minds  to  be^ 
litvt  that  fuch'  a  thing  happened  at  fuch  a  time^ 
whidi  we  know  often  does  happen  in  the  coiurfe  of 
ihkigs,  and  probably  might  happen  then.  In  fiiofa 
cafes  it  fhiall  weight  inclines  the  mind  to  aifent: 
but  it  requires  other  kind  of  evidence  to  make  tht 
Mind  iiibmtt  to  the  belief  of  things  which  are  fup- 
^xntad  by  no  moral  probability,  but  are  quHe  otrt  of 
the  ordinary  courfe  and  nature  of  things.  Thk 
ffaews  that  no  revelation  can  be  fufiiciently  pro* 
ttulgedand  declared  to  the  world  by  naten,  vmleis  they 
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are  extraordinarily  qualified  and  commiffioned  to 
that  purpofe.  We  do  not  therefore  rely  merely  upon 
the  honefty  or  moral  character  of  the  firft  preachers 
of  the  Gofpel,  but  on  their  authority  proved  and 
fupported  by  many  wonderful  works  which  God  en- 
abled them  to  do,  and  on  their  integrity  fufiiciently 
eftablifhed  by  what  they  did  and  fufiered  for  the 
fake  of  the  GofpeL 

But  here  the  queflion  is  afked.  How  (hall  we  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  pretences  to  revelation,  which 
are  fo  many  and  various,  all  of  which  have  an  equal 
right  to  be  heard>  that  it  is  endlefs  to  look  for  reli- 
gion in  fuch  a  crowd  of  pretenders  to  it,  and  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  merit  of  the  feveral  claims  ? 
So  that  the  only  fure  way  is  to  take  up  with  natunl 
religion,  which  is  every  where  uniformly  the  lame, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  danger  of  bdng  deluded 
and  mifled  by  impofture  ;  for  natural  religion  ad- 
mits of  no  counterfeit :  and,  fince  every  man*s  rea- 
fon  is  judge  in  this  cafe,  no  man  can  be  cheated 
but  by  himfelf :  and  all  men  are  fo  much  their 
own  friends,  that  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  moment, 
which  fo  nearly  concerns  their  prefent  and  their  fu- 
ture happinefs,  they  may  fecurely  truft  themfelves. 

Now,  to  form  a  true  judgment  upon  this  cafe»  it 
will  be  neceflfary  firft  to  ftate  the  queftion  right 
upon  the  foot  of  this  objedlion,  and  then  to  exa- 
mine what  weight  of  reafon  there  is  in  it. 

Firft  then,  the  queftion  muft  relate  to  revelation, 
confidered  only  as  the  rule  and  meafure  of  religion : 
for  the  difpute  between  nature  and  revelation  is 
confined  to  this  one  point.  Which  is  the  beft  and 
fafeft  guide  in  religion  ?  It  is  abfurd  therefore  to 
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bring  inftances  of  any  revelations  in  this  cafe,  which 
do  not  pretend  to  this  property,  that  were  never 
given^  or  pretended  to  be  given,  as  a  rule  of  reli- 
gion :  for,  when  men  talk  of  the  various  revelations 
that  have  been  in  the  world,  and  the  difficulty  of 
determining  which  they  ought  to  obey,  they  can- 
not take  into  their  confideration  the  anfwer  of  the 
oracle  to  Croefus,  or  the  feveral  other  anfwers  on 
particular  occafions  recorded  in  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
nuui  hiftories,  nor  yet  the  particular  meffages  which 
God  fent  by  the  hands  of  different  prophets  to  the 
people  of  Ifrael ;  for  thefe  revelations,  whether  true 
or  faUe,  being  confined  to  particular  occafions,  are 
out  of  the  prefent  queftion,  and  have  no  relation  to 
the  inquiry  concerning  a  rule  or  meafure  of  reli- 
gion.    This  obfervation  will   in  a  great  meafure 
overthrow  the  truth  of  the  fa6l  upon  which  the  ob- 
jection is  built ;  for  upon  this  view  there  are  not 
nuuiy  revelations  that  can  come  into  competition : 
in  the  heathen  world  I  know  of  none  ;  for,  though 
there  were  fundry  pretences  to  revelation,  yet  none 
was  fet  up  as  a  common  flandard  for  the  religion  of 
numkind.     The  religion  of  Rome  was  chiefly  in- 
troduced by  Numa,  who  pretended  a  revelation  for 
the  foundation  of  his  authority :  but  it  is  plain  he 
aimed  at  nothing  farther  than  modelling  the  religion 
of  his  city,  and  had  no  thought  of  the  reft  of  the 
world  in  what  he  did.     Nor  had  the  Romans  any 
fenfe  that  their  religion  concerned  any  but  them- 
felves:    and  therefore,  when  they  extended  their 
conquefb,  religion  was  their  leaft  concern  ;  they 
left  the  world  in  that  refpeA  as  they  found  it,  and 
men  were  not  fo  much  as  invited  to  take  their  reli- 
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gion.    Now  it  is  evident^  that  no  law,  cither  humu 
or  divine^  extends  farther  than  the  lawgiver  intends. 
Si^pofe  then,  if  you  pleafe,  Nunia*s  religion  to  be 
a  reyelation ;  yet,  fince  it  was  given  and  declared 
only  to  the  people  of  Rome^  the  reft  of  the  world 
can  have  no  concern  in  it.     That  no  fyftem  of  re* 
ligion  in  the  heathen  world  claimed  as  a  general 
law,  is  evident  from  the  anfwer  returned  by  the 
oracle^  when  the  inquiry  was,  Which  religion  wai 
heft  ?  The  anfwer  was,  that  every  man  ihould  wor- 
(hip  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country  where 
he  was.    So  that  all  religions  were  efteemed  equally 
good,  and  the  moft  any  religion  pretended  to  was 
a  local  authority,  which  reached  no  further  than 
the  laws  of  the  country  did  :  and,  unlefs  men  an 
for  giving  more  to  the  pretended  heathen  revdar 
tions,  than  ever  they  claimed  for  themfelves^  or 
was  claimed  for  them   by  thofe  who   introduced 
them  and  lived  under  them,  they  cannot  be  brouglit 
into  this  queftion,  iince  they  have  no  relation  to 
us,  any  more  than  the  many  civil  laws  and  coniH- 
tutions  of  the  fame  countries  had  :  and  men  may  as 
reafonably  complain  of  the  great  variety  of  civil 
and  municipal  laws  that  difiradl  their  obedience, 
and  then  inftance  in  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
fians,  as  they  now  complain  of  the  variety  of  reve- 
lations, inftancing  in   fuch  as,  if  they  were  true, 
concern  them  as  little  as  the  laws  of  Perfia  do. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  £ud,  that  though  theie 
religions  do  not  oblige  us,  yet  neverthelefs,  if  any 
of  them  were  true,  they  effectually  overthrow  all 
others ;  for  God  cannot  contradidl  himfelf,  whe- 
ther he  fpeaks  to  one  nation,  or  to  all  the  world : 
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ind  upon  this  foot  thefe  feveral  pretences  come 
Krithin  our  inquiry.  This  reafoning  may  be  good ; 
l>ut  then  it  does  moft  effectually  exclude  all  thefe 
;n'€tences :  for  the  voice  of  nature  is  the  voice  of 
Grod,  and  therefore  cannot  be  contradifted  by  God. 
No  revelation  therefore  can  entitle  itfelf  to  be  con- 
Sdered,  if  it  contradi  As  any  one  plain  principle  of 
aatural  religion :  and  there  is  not  any  one  form  of 
ndigion  within  the  period  mentioned  that  does  not 
[plit  upon  this  rock  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  your  being  opprelTed  with  labour  and  iludy 
in  examining  their  feveral  claims. 

But  farther  ;  Which  of  them  all  fo  much  as  prc- 
£nds  to  the  eflentials  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  law^ 
nther  human  or  divine  ?  Where  was  it  publiihed 
ind  declared  ?  by  whom^  and  how  qualified  ?  Can 
jTou  name  the  perfons^  or  produce  the  Gofpel  of 
fuch  religion  ?  Take  the  inftance  of  Rome  :  What 
9ras  Numa  ?  a  king,  and  therefore  fubmitted  to  in 
'he  innovations  of  religion.  But  what  one  mark  of  a 
livine  commiflion  can  you  produce  ?  and  yet  with- 
out fuch  marks  even  a  true  revelation  could  be  of 
ao  authority.  Try  all  other  inftances,  and  you 
will  ftill  fee  how  weakly  the  objedlion  againft  reve- 
lation is  fupported  by  any  pretences  of  the  heathen 
RTorld. 

But  ftill  it  will  be  urged^  that  the  many  pretences 
to  infpiration,  which  have  been  received  and  ad- 
mitted, are  fo  many  inftances  of  the  weaknefs  of 
men,  and  their  inability  to  diftinguifh  between  true 
ind  falfe  in  the  prefent  cafe.  And  how  can  we  ever 
rruft  ourfelVes  in  examining  revelation,  and  be  fe* 
:ure  in  our  judgment,  when  we  fee  all  the  world 

VOL.  1.  o 
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has  erred  before  us,  and  meq  wife  as  ourilidves,  who 
thought  too^  it  may  be^  that  they  aAed  as  rationally 
as  we  do,  miftaken  in  every  m&mce  of  this  kind  ? 
Is  it  not  eafily  fuppofed,  that  the  world  is  miiled 
now,  as  formerly  it  has  been  ?  Why  then  ihould  ive 
expofe  ourfelves  to  almoft  certain  error  by  follow- 
ing the  fame  Heps,  and  purfue  thole  principles 
which  have  never  yet  produced  aught  but  deceit 
and  wifehood  ?  Whatever  force  there  is  in  this  ar- 
gument, it  maft  recoil  upon  the  caufe  c£  natural  re- 
ligion ;  for  certain  it  is  from  the  hifiory  of  all  ages, 
both  paft  and  prefent,  that  men  have  erred  grofily 
and  univerially  in  nuuiy  principsd  points  of  natural 
reUgion.    How  then  ihall  we  ever  truft  our&lv^i 
in  examining  the  diAates  c^  nature,  fincc  the  at- 
tempt has  in  all  ages  produced  folly,  ignorance,  and 
fuperfiition  ?  What  fecunty  have  we  that  we  ihall 
not  follow  our  forefathers  in  all  their  errors  and 
mifiakes,  if  we  guide  ourfelves  by  the  fame  clue  of 
thread  which  direAed  them  ?  Nay,  in  truths  the 
errors  and  fuperfhtions  of  the  heathen  worlds  even 
thofe  which  pretended  to  derive  themfelves  from 
•oracles  and  revelations  of  the  gods,  are  chargeable 
upon  this  blindnefs  and  ignorance  of  nature.     Had 
nature  but  done  her  part,  men  could  not  have  been 
impofed  on  by  fuch  grofs  and  palpable  fuperftition : 
bad  the  natural  notion  of  the  Deity  been  preferved 
entire  and  uncorrupted,  no  one  form  of  the  hea- 
then worfhip  could  have  flood  before  it ;  but  they 
muft  have  all  difperfed,  as  the  clouds  fleet  away 
before  the  fun. 

What  is  it  now  that  difcovers  to  you  thefe  impof- 
tures,  which  were  not  feen  by  thofe  before  you  ?  Is 
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It  not  manifeftly  that  true  fenfe  of  reafon  and  na- 
tmp9  which  hath  been  new  kindled  and  lighted  up 
in  the  mind  of  man  by  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  ?  Was 
it  not  then  the  want  of  this  fenfe  that  darkened 
the  old  world  ?  But,  be  the  caufe  what  it  will,  if 
jrou  judge  rightly  in  fuppoiing  yourfelf  able  now  to 
difcern  the  diAates  of  reafon  and  nature,  without 
which  you  ought  not  to  pretend  even  to  natural  re- 
ligion, it  is  abfurd  to  pretend  that  you  are  in  ^he 
iame  danger  of  being  deceived  by  pretended  reve- 
lations as  the  old  world  was,  lince  you  have,  and 
claim  to  have,  that  light,  the  want  of  which  was 
the  very  thing  that  expofed  them  to  all  their  errors 
and  fuperftitions.  And,  to  fhew  that  this  objedion 
is  a  mere  feint,  aik  any  one  who  makes  it,  whether 
he  thinks  any  man  could  impofe  one  of  the  hea- 
then forms  of  worlhip,  or  any  thing  like  it,  on  him  ? 
No  man,  I  believe,  but  would  be  angry  to  be  fuf- 
pedfced  of  fo  much  weaknefs.  Yet  thefe  very  forms 
were  impofed  on  your  forefathers ;  and  you  are 
confident,  and  with  good  reafon,  that  they  cannot 
be  impofed  on  you.  It  is  evident  then,  that  you 
are  not  in  the  fame  cafe  with  them,  that  their  dan« 
ger  is  not  your  danger ;  and,  confequently,  their 
l^rrors  about  revelation  is  no  objection  againft 
hearkening  to  revelation  now,  when  we  know  our- 
felves  efFedtually  fecured  againft  their  errors. 

From  thefe  pretences  let  us  turn  to  view  the  true 
revelations  belonging  to  the  fame  period,  and  fee 
how  far  they  relate  to  the  prefent  cafe.  Thofe 
given  to  particular  men  upon  particular  occafions 
are  out.  of  the  queftion,  for  reafons  already  men- 
tioned. 

o  2 
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Tlie  law  of  Mofes  was  publi(h^d  and  declared 
with  great  folemnity,  and  by  perfons  every  way 
qualified  :  it  contains  a  rule  or  fyilem  of  religion, 
and  is  Hill  maintained  by  its  difciples  in  oppofidon 
to  the  Gofpel.     Here  then  perhaps  may  feem  to  be 
fome  difficulty,  when  two  revelations,  that  have 
equal  pleas  to  truth,  are  fet  in  competition  one 
againft  the  other.    This  queftion  muft  be  argued 
upon  different  principles  with  Jews,  and  with  other 
men  :   for  the  law  was  given  and  declared  to  the 
Jews,  and  they  were  under  the  obligations  df  it : 
they  therefore  are  concerned  to  inquire,  not  only 
of  the  truth  of  a  fubfequent  revelation,  but  alio 
whether  it  does  fufficiently  abrogate  their  law,  or 
whether  it  is  to  fubfifl  with  it ;  as  likewife  whether 
their  law  has  any  where  pfecluded  them  from  ad- 
mitting any  farther  revelations.  But  to  us  the  quef- 
tion  is,  how  we  are  concerned  with  the  law,  and 
whether  there  can  be  any  competition  with  refpeft 
to  us  between  the  law  and  the  gofpel.     From  the 
principles   already  mentioned  we  may  foon  deter- 
mine this  queftion :  for  it  is  plain,  that  no  revela- 
tion can  oblige  thofe  to  whom  it  is  not  given ;  that 
promulgation  is  fo  far  of  the  efTence  of  the  law, 
that  no  man  in  reafon  or  equity  owes  any  obligation 
to  a  law  till  it  is  made  known  to  him  ;  that  the  ob* 
ligations  therefore  of  a  law  are  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  promulgation.     Apply  this  to  the  law  of 
Mofes  ;  you  will  find  that  law  in  the  very  promul- 
gation of  it  confined  to  the  people  of  Ifrael  :  Hear, 
O  Ifrael !  is  the  introducflion  to  the  promulgation  ; 
which  it  could  not  have  been,  had  the  law  been  de- 
jigned  for  the  whole  world.     And  this,  waa  known 
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to  be  the  cafe  under  the  law.     Mofes^  who  beft 
Dnderftood  the  extent  of  his  own  commiffion,  fays 
thus  to  the  people  of  Ifrael :  What  nation  is  there  fo 
freat^  that  hathftatutes  and  judgments  Jo  righteous  as 
all  this  laWj  which  Ifet  before  you  this  day?  Deut.  iv. 
8.     The  holy  Pfalmift  exprefles  the  fame  fenfe  in 
Chefe  words  :  Hejheweth  his  word  unto  Jacobs  hisjia-^ 
tutts  and  his  judgments  unto  Ifrael.    He  hath  twt  dealt 
(b  with  any  nation :    and  as  for  his  judgments j  they 
iave  not  known  them.     Pfal.  cxlvii.  19,  20.     From 
all  which  it  i^  evident^  that  the  law  of  Mofes  has  no 
daim  to  our  obedience.    The  moral  part  of  the 
law^  when  underilood^  will  oblige  every  rational 
creature ;  but  this  is  not  the  obligation  we  are  now 
fptaking  of.    The  law  of  Mofes  then  cannot  add 
to  the  number  of  revelations  which  create  us  any 
difficulty  in  determining  ourfelves  :    for,  let  the 
cafe  happen  as  it  will^  we  are  free  from  the  law. 
But  the  law  affords  even  to  us  abundant  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel.    The  proofs  from  pro- 
phecy are  as  convincing  to  us  as  to  the  Jews  :  for  it 
matters  not  whether  we  are  under  the  law,  or  not 
under  the  law,  lince  conviAion  in  this  cafe  arifes 
from  another  and  different  principle.    But  I  haflen 
to  a  conclufion. 

Let  us  then  confider  briefly,  what  alteration  has 
happened  lince  the  coming  of  Chrift  to  diflurb  and 
unfettle  our  judgments  in  this  great  affair.  A  man 
perhaps,  who  is  a  great  reader,  may  be  able  to  pro- 
duce many  inflances  of  impoflors  fince  that  time, 
and  imagine  that  they  are  all  fo  many  dead  weights 
upon  the  caufe  of  revelation  :  but  what  is  become 
of  them,  and  their  dodlrine  ?  they  are  vaniftied,  an4 
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their  place  is  not  to  be  found.  What  pretence  il 
there  then  to  fet  up  thefe  reveUtions  ?  Is  God 
grown  fo  weak  and  impotent,  that  we  may  fuppoft 
thefe  to  be  his  revelations,  and  intended  for  the  de 
of  the  world*  had  he  not  been  bafHed  at  firft  fetting 
out  ?  If  God  intends  a  law  for  the  ufe  of  the  world^ 
he  is  obliged,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  to  publiik 
the  law  to  the  world :  and  therefore  want  of  fuck 
publication  evidently  fhews  that  Grod  was  not  con-  ' 
cemed  in  them,  or  at  leaft  did  not  intend  that  we 
ihould  be  concerned  in  them :  and  therefore  it  is 
abfurd  to  inftance  in  fuch  pretences  as  difficulties 
in  our  way,  which  in  truth  are  not  in  our  way  at 
all. 

And  thus  the  cafe  of  revelation  ftood^  and  the 
Gofpel  had  no  competitor,  till  the  great  and  fuc- 
cefsful  impoftor  Mahomet  arofe  t  he  indeed  pre- 
tends a  commiflion  to  all  the  world,  and  found 
means  fufficiently  to  publifh  his  pretences :  he  af- 
ferts  his  authority  upon  the  ftrength  of  revelation, 
and  endeavours  to  transfer  the  advantages  of  the 
Gofpel  evidence  to  himfelf,  having  that  pattern  be- 
fore him  to  copy  after :  and,  ihould  we  fay  that  the 
Alcoran  was  never  promulged  to  us  by  perfons  duly 
commiflioned,  it  may  be  anfwered  perhaps,  that  the 
Alcoran  is  as  well  publiftied  to  us  as  the  Gofpel  is  to 
them ;  which  has  fome  appearance  of  an  anfwer, 
though  the  faft  is  indeed  otherwife ;  for  even  the 
Alcoran  owns  Jefus  for  a  true  prophet. 

But  with  refpedl  to  this  inftance,  I  perfuade  my- 
felf  it  can  be  no  very  diftrading  ftudy  to  find  rea- 
fons  to  determine  our  choice.  Go  to  your  natural 
religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet  and  his  difciples 
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arrayed  in  armour  and  in  bloody  riding  in  triumph 
over  the  fpoils  of  thoufands  and  tens  of  tboufands, 
who  fell  by  bis  viflorious  fword:  Ihew  her  the  cities 
which  he  fet  in  flames^  the  countries  which  he  ra- 
vaged and  deftroyed,  and  the  miferable  diilrefs  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  fhe  has  viewed 
him  in  this  fcene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements : 
ihew  her  the  prophet's  chamber^  his  concubines  and 
wives ;  let  her  fee  his  adultery^  and  hear  him  allege 
revelation  and  his  divine  commiflion  to  juflify  his 
luft  andjiis  oppreffion.  When  ihe  is  tired  with  this 
profped,  then  ihew  her  the  blefTed  Jefus^  humble 
and  meek^  doing  good  to  all  the  fons  of  men^  pa- 
tiently inftruAing  both  the  ignorant  and  the  per- 
verfe.  Let  her  fee  him  in  his  moft  retired  pri- 
vacies ;  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear 
his  devotions  and  fupplications  to  God.  Carry  her 
to  his  table  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  hea- 
venly difcourfe.  Let  her  fee  him  injured,  but  not 
provoked :  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and 
confider  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the 
feoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to 
his  crofs;  and  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of 
death,  and  hear  his  laft  prayer  for  his  perfecutors : 
Father  J  forgive  theniyfor  they  know  not  what  they  do! 
When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  alk. 
Which  is  the  prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  anfwer  wc 
have  already  had ;  when  fhe  faw  part  of  this  fcene 
through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended  at 
the  crofsi  by  him  fhe  fpoke  and  faid.  Truly  this  man 
was  the  Son  of  God. 
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Acts  ii.  m* 

Je/us  ofNaxarethy  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  iff 
miracles  and  wonders  andjigns^  which  God  did,  by  him, 
in  the  midft  ofyouj  as  ye  yourfelves  alfo  know. 

X  HE  great  evidence  of  Chrillianity^  to  which  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apoftles  conilantly  appeal^  are  the 
miracles^  wonders^  and  ligns^  which  Grod  did  by  the 
hand  of  Jefus  to  confirm  the  authority  and  com- 
miilion  he  gave  him  to  publiih  and  declare  his  will 
to  the  world.  This  being  the  only  reafonable  evi- 
dence that  he  could  give  of  his  coming  from  God, 
our  Saviour  fays  exprefsly^  If  I  had  not  done  among 
ihem  the  works  which  none  other  man  did^  they  had 
not  had  fin,  John  xv.  24.  If  he  had  not  given  thefe 
undeniable  proofs  of  his  being  a  teacher  fent  from 
Grod,  they  would  have  been  acquitted^  not  only  in 
reafon^  but  even  out  of  his  own  mouth.  If  I  do  not  the 
works  of  my  Father ^  lays  he,  believe  me  not,  John  x. 
37  .•  If  I  bear  witnefs  ofmyfelf  my  witnefs  is  not  true, 
J(^  V.  3 1 :  and  he  adds,  verfe  36,  The  works  which  - 
the  Father  hath  given  me  to  firnfh,  the  fame  works 
that  I  do,  bear  witnefs  of  me,  that  the  Father  fent  me. 
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Thus^  when  St.  John  fent  to  him  to  inquire  cx- 
prelsly  whether  he  was  the  Chrift^  or  no^  he  ihewcd 
the  meiiengers  his  works^  and  bade  them  relate  to 
John  what  they  had  feen;  referring  it  to  him  to 
judge  by  his  works,  which  were  the  only  prq^er 
evidence^  whether  he  were  the  Chrifb^  or  no. 

The  truth  then  of  Chriftianity  refting  upon  tbc 
authority  of  miracles^  I  ihall  endeavour  in  the  fol- 
lowing difcourfe  to  ihew^ 

Firfb,  Wherein  the  true  force  of  this  argument 
from  miracles  coniifts^  and  what  it  b  that  they 
IMTove. 

Secondly,  What  fort  of  works  are  to  be  adoutted 
for  miracles  in  proving  the  truth  of  any  teiigion. 

Firft^  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ihew  wherein  the  tnv 
force  of  this  argument  from  miracles  confifls^  or 
what  it  is  that  they  prove. 

Miracles  are  not  intended  to  prove  the  being  of 
God,  nor  the  do<n:rines  of  morality :  for  natural  re- 
ligion is  fupported  by  natural  reafon,  and  has  for  its 
evidence  the  works  of  nature.  Thus  St.  Paul 
argues  in  his  iirft  chapter  to  the  Romans,  declaring 
that  what  was  to  be  known  of  God  was  manifeft  to 
men,  Grod  having  fhewed  it  unto  them :  For  the  in- 
'uifible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  voorld  are 
clearly  feen ^  being  underflood  hy  ihe  things  that  are 
madey  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  And  in 
the  moil  corrupt  and  degenerate  times  God  did  not 
•leave  himfelf  without  witnefs,  continuing  to  do  good, 
to  give  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  feafons^  filling 
the  hearts  of  men  with  joy  and  gladnefs.  Thefe 
are  the  ftanding  proofs  of  the  being  and  goodnefs 
of  God :  and  men  need  but  open  their  eyes,  and  look 
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ftnUid  them,  to  fee  the  wonderful  and  ftapendoui 
wofks  of  nature^  which  lead  diredUy  to  the  kttow^ 
iedge  of  Ood.  And  what  greater  evidence  can  inati 
liaye  than  this  ?  for^  if  the  making  one  wotld  wili 
hot  prove  the  b^ing  of  a  6od>  the  making  6f  tda 
dioitfand  will  not.  And  therefbi^  this  is  a  princi- 
fde  Df  rdigioA  not  learnt  from  revelation,  but  which 
is  always  fuj^fed  as  the  foundation  of  revelatiod:: 
fcr  no  revelation  can  bring  greatbr  works  to  proVe 
Its  authority,  than  the  works  by  which  the  dettr 
«iad  unexceptionable  didbttes  of  natural  religion 
are  proved:  for  the  diftinc^ioH  between  miracles 
and  worics  of  nature  is  no  more  than  this,  that 
woHu  of  nature  are  works  of  great  power,  pro- 
duced conftantly  and  in  a  regular  courfe,  which 
courfe  we  call  nature ;  that  miracles  are  works  of 
great  power  alfo,  wrought  in  an  unufual  way :  but 
they  are  both  confidered  in  the  fame  light,  and 
with  equal  advantage,  as  efFedls  leading  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  great,  though  invifible^  power. 
.Thus  we  muft  acknowledge  great  power  to  be 
fliewn  in  the  Sun's  conftant  riling  and  fetting ;  and 
as  great  in  his  ilanding  ftill,  fhould  we  fee  him 
ftopped  in  his  courfe  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  day. 
That  we  have  all  eyes  to  fee,  and  ears  to  hear,  is  an 
tfk&  of  as  great  power,  as  giving  fight  to  one  bom 
blind,  or  hearing  to  one  born  deaf.  Upon  this  ac- 
count it  is  impollible  that  any  true  revelation  ihould 
contradi^St:  or  evacuate  any  clear  dictate  of  natural 
religion,  which  ftands  at  lead  upon  as  good  a  bot- 
tom as  any  revelation  can  do.  And  therefore  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  muft  be  fuppofed  for 
the  foundation  of  revealed  :  which  is  intimated  by 
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the  writer  to  the  Hebrews :  He  that  comes  to  Gmj^ 
muft  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  tf 
them  that  diligently  feek  him\  that  is,  he  muft  biing 
this  belief  with  him :  for  a  revelation  is  not  to  prott 
the  being  of  a  Grod,  or  that  he  loves  virtue,  and 
hates  vice.  Grod  never  wrought  miracles  for  tfaii 
purpofe,  having  fufficiently  evidenced  himielf  fnn 
the  beginning  of  the  world  by  the  vilible  things  of 
the  creation :  and  had  any  one  afked  our  Saviour  (d 
Ihew  a  proof  that  there  was  a  God,  I  am  apt  to  imir 
gine  he  would  have  turned  him  over  to  the  woifa 
of  nature,  as  he  did  the  rich  man's  brethren  to  Mofo 
and  the  prophets  for  a  proof  of  a  future  flate. 

But,  to  afcertain  the  ufe  of  miracles^  it  will  be 
proper  to  conlider  when  and  for  what  purpofe  they 
were  introduced.  In  early  times  we  meet  with  none : 
nor  was  there  any  occafion  for  them,  fo  long  as  men 
preferved  a  right  notion  of  God  as  maker  and  abfo- 
lute  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  and  were  acquainted  with 
him,  (I  had  almoft  laid,  perfonally  acquainted  with 
him^)  and  knew  his  voice  when  he  fpoke  to  them ; 
for  fo  long  they  received  his  commands  without 
doubt  or  hcfitation :  and,  being  perfectly  fatisfied 
that  the  command  came  from  God,  what  weight  or 
authority  could  the  multiplying  figns  and  wonders 
add  to  their  perfuafion  ?  for  iigns  and  wonders  could 
only  fliew  that  the  command  came  from  God,  to 
whom  all  nature  obeyed  and  was  fubjeft :  and,  as 
they  wanted  no  fuch  proof,  there  was  no  room  or 
occafion  for  the  introducing  of  miracles. 

But,  wh»en  idolatry  prevailed  in  the  world,  and 
every  nation  had  its  peculiar  deity,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  God,   it  became  neceflary,  in 
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order  to  prefervft  true  religion  in  the  world,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  between  the  true  God^  and  the  pretended 
deities  adored  by  the  heathen.  The  great  works  of 
the  creation  were  fianding  proofs  of  the  being  of  a 
Grod^  and  common  to  all  nations ;  and  therefore  the 
belief  of  a  Deity  was  the  common  perfualion  of  the 
world :  for,  though  men  in  general  were  become 
idolaters,  yet  they  were  not  atheifts :  but  then  the 
true  God  was  forgotten  or  almoil  loft:  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  falfe  gods,  to  whom  the  blindnefs  of  the 
world  afcribed  the  honour  and  power  due  to  the  one 
Supreme  only. 

In  this  ftate  of  things  God  thought  proper  to  ex- 
ert himfelf  in  fuch  ads  of  power  as  fhould  demon- 
ftrate  his  fuperiority  above  all  gods  of  the  heathen^ 
and  to  affume  a  character  of  diilinAion,  that  the 
hand  might  be  certainly  known  from  which  the 
mighty  works  proceeded :  and  it  is  very  obfervabte, 
that  God  did  publicly  affume  fuch  a  character,  and 
work  miracles,  at  one  and  the  fame  time.     The  firft 
miracles,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were  thofe 
wrought  by  Mofes  in  Egypt ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
God  declared  himfelf  to  be  the  God  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  this  was  the  iiril  declaration  of  himfelf  to  the 
world  under  fuch  a  charafter :  for  we  do  not  read 
he  ever  ftyled  himfelf  the  God  of  Noah,  or  the  God 
of  Shem,  or  of  any  other  perfon,  till  after  the  call  of 
Abraham ;  for  to  him  he  appeared  at  firft,  and  faid, 
/  am  the  almighty  God,  Gen.  xvii.  i.     And,  though 
in  the  family  of  Abraham  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  yet  was  not  that  re- 
lation underftood  in  the  world,  till  Mofes  had  ex- 
prefs  command  to  make  it  known  to  Pharaoh  and 
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his  people.    And  the  accuracy  with  which  the  wA 
{age  was  delivered,  is  obfervable :  for^  thoiigh  Goj 
coounanded  Mofes  in  fpeaking  to  the  children  of  K  rr 
irael  to  lay.  Tie  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  Gdif 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Ifaac,  and  the  God  of  /tfd^Kii 
hathfent  me ;  yet  in  fpeaking  to  the  king  of  £g^  |  H< 
who  probably  might  know  little  of  Abraham,  IfiM 
and  Jacob,  his  orders  are  to  fay.  The  God  oftieBit^ 
brews  hath  met  tis^  &c.  Exod.  iii.  15, 18.  and  ▼•  y 

It  may  appear  ftrange  to  us  to  hear  the  great  God^ 
the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  afluming  to  hinir 
felf  a  character  that  feems  to  limit  the  right  of  hi 
dominion :  for  why  does  he,  who  is  God  of  all  tte 
world,  ftyle  himfelf  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  f  h  be 
not  the  God  of  all  nations  7  Or,  why  does  he  appal 
to  miracles  wrought  under  the  character  of  Grod  d 
the  Hebrews,  when  the  great  works  of  the  creatiQA 
(of  all  miracles  the  greateft)  are  a  confiant  and  per-  f | 
petual  evidence  of  his  almighty  power  and  univerfil 
dominion  ? 

To  account  for  this,  you  muft  conlider  the  flatc 
of  religion  in  the  world  at  the  time  when  God  af* 
fumed  this  character,  and  fent  Mofes  to  fhew  figns 
and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  All  the  nations 
of  the  earth  had  at  that  time  their  feveral  local 
deities ;  and,  as  every  nation  is  naturally  inclined  to 
think  their  own  the  beil,  a  meifage  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  deity  of  any  one  people  could  have  no 
efFeft  upon  another.  And  therefore,  when  Mofes 
delivered  a  mefTage  to  Pharaoh  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Ifracl,  Pharaoh's  anfwer  was,  ffl^o  is  the 
Lord  J  that  Ifh'juld  ohcy  his  voice  to  let  Ifrael  got  I 
kfioiv  not  the  Lord\  neither  ivillllet  Ifrael  go,  Exod. 
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,  ft.  Naur  die  way  which  God  made  choice  of  to 
pnvince  Pharaoh  was  by  multiplying  Jigns  and  won* 
Tsin  thi  land  of  Egypt ^  that  the  Egyptians  might 
WW  that  he  was  the  Lord^  when  he  ^retched  forth 
9  hand  upon  Egyptj  Exod.  vii.  3,  5. 

Here  the  queftion  plainly  was  between  God  under 
vt  charadler  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
3d  of  the  Egyptians,  which  of  them  was  fupreme : 
id  this  point  could  only  be  determined  by  a  fiipe^ 
ority  of  power  ihewn  in  miracles.  And,  if  we  at^ 
od  to  the  nature  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Mofes, 
ley  will  appear  to  be  fuch  as  plainly  pointed  out 
e  hand  of  the  almighty  Creator.  The  author  of 
e  bookof  Wifdom  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians ^bdng 
veifved  by  thefoolifh  devices  of  their  wickednefs^  wor* 
'fpedferpents  void  of  reafon^  Wifd.xi.  i^.  And  the 
>ft  ancient  account  we  have  of  that  people  from 
3£uie  hiftory  confirms  the  obfervation«  And  there- 
-e  the  firft  miracle  performed  by  Mofes  was  a  di« 
£k  fronqueft  over  the  deities  of  Pharaoh :  for,  when 
I  rod  was  changed  into  a  ferpent,  and  devoured  all 
t  (erpents  produced  by  the  magicians,  what  could 
uuaoh  reafonably  conclude,  but  that  the  Grod,  in 
Lofe  name  Mofes  fpoke,  was  God  of  gods ^  and  Lord 
lords  f  And,  when  the  magicians  were  compelled 
aduowledge  the  divine  power  of  Mofes,  and  open« 
to  declare  to  Pharaoh  that  the  finger  of  God  was 

it,  one  would  imagine  that  this  triumph  over  the 
ities  and  magicians  of  Egypt  fhould  have  furnifh- 

a  complete  anfwer  to  that  demand  of  Pharaoh, 
^  is  the  Lord^  that  IJhould  obey  his  voice  f  But 

continued  obftinate. 
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But  the  purpofe  of  God  in  fending  Mofes  to  iharl  ^ 
his  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt  was  intendfldl^ 
iu>t  only  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrews^  but  tof 
make  his  name  known  over  all  the  nations  of  tbel^ 
earth :  for^  as  Egypt  was  at  that  time  a  great  andl^ 
flourifhing  kingdom,  and  was  notorioufly  the  feat  oTj 
fuperftition  and  idolatry^  from  whence  the  infeAtOD 
fpread  to  all  the  nations  round  about^  it  was  of  all 
others  the  propereft  fcene  for  God  to  exert  his  power 
and  authority  for  the  convi<5lion  of  all  people.  And 
for  this  reafon  God  had  connived  at  the  wickedncfi 
and  idolatry  of  Egypt,  and  fuffered  the  kingdom  to 
grow  very  greats  that  their  punifhment  might  be  the 
more  exemplary :  In  very  deed  for  this  cattfe  kave  I 
raifed  thee  up ^  for  tojhew  in  thee  my  power ;  and  that 
my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earthy 
Exod.  ix.  1 6. 

•  The  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt  were  fuch  as  all 
the  world  had  a  concern  in  :  for  they  were  fo  near 
akin  to  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  by  a  juft  com- 
parifon  they  might  be  known  to  come  from  the  fame 
hand  :  for  who  but  the  Author  of  nature  could  ftir 
up  things  animate  and  inanimate  to  punifh  ofiend- 
ers  ?  When  God  flew  all  the  firft-bom  in  Egypt  in 
one  night,  and  preferved  the  people  of  Ifrael  in  fafe- 
ty ;  when  he  led  the  people  of  Ifrael  through  the 
Red  fea  by  commanding  the  waters  to  open  them  a 
paflage,  and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  all  his  hoft  by 
bringing  the  waters  back  upon  them ;  did  not  God 
by  thefe  figns  plainly  fpeak  to  them,  and  fay.  See 
now  that  /,  even  /,  am  he^  and  there  is  no  god  with 
me :  I  kiJl,  and  I  make  aihe ;  /  zvound,  and  I  heah 
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neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand? 
I>eut.  xxxii.  39. 

This  ufe  of  miracles  appears  throughout  the 
kiftory  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  in  the  conteft  between 
Elijah  and  the  priefts  of  Baal,  the  Prophet  laid  be-< 
lore  the  people  this  choice :  If  the  Lord  he  God^foU 
law  him ;  hut  if  Baal ^  then  follow  him^  i  Kings  xviii^ 
21.  The  people  were  iilent:  the  difpute  was  re^ 
ferred  to  be  determined  by  ligns  and  wonders :  and^ 
when  the  people  faw  the  hand  of  Grod  made  mani- 
feft,  they  fell  on  their  faces,  and  faid,  The  Lordf  he  ii 
she  God!  the  Lordy  he  is  the  God!  ver.  39. 
^  The  cafe  of  the  deftrudlion  of  the  army  of  the 
Aflyrians  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  when  an  huiv« 
dred  and  fourfcore  and  five  thoufand  men  were  de« 
ftroyed  in  one  night  by  the  angel  of  Grod,  feems  to 
Carry  with  it  a  feverity  hard  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  king  of  Aflyria  with  his  great  hoft  laid  fiege  to 
Jenifalem ;  and  fo  hid  other  princes  done  without 
fidling  under  fo  great  calamity:  but  the  cafe  of 
Sennacherib  had  this  peculiar  in  it,  that  he  fent  a 
defiance  to  God,  and  boafted  himfelf  of  many  .yic-^ 
tories  obtained  againft  him.  Hear  the  meflage  he 
lent  to  Hezekiah  :  Thus  faith  the  great  hing,  the  hing 
ff  Aflyria y  What  confidence  is  this  wherein  thou  trufleft  f 
Hearken  not  unto  Hezekiah  :  for  thus  faith  the  king  of 
Affyria,  Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered 
at  all  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Affyriaf 
Who  are  they^  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries y  that 
han)e  delivered  their  country  out  of  my  hand^  that 
the  Lord  fhould  deliver  Jerufalem  out  of  my  handf 
2  Kings  xviii.  You  fee  here  the  king  of  AfTyria  adding 
the  fame  part  with  the  king  of  Egypt ;  and,  if  hi* 
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power  was  broken  all  at  once,  he  fufiered  but  in  the 
iame  way  that  the  king  of  Egypt  did ;  and  this  judg- 
ment was  brought  upon  him  with  the  fame  view,  to 
make  him  an  example^  and  to  vindicate  and  aflert 
the  fupremacy  of  God  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations. 
'  This  appears  to  be  the  firft  and  original  ufe  of 
miracles^  and  they  are  an  immediate  and  dired 
proof  of  what  they  are  brought  to  afleit^^he  f  jprc- 
macy  of  God.  For^  when  the  lingle  queftion  is» 
who  is  the  mightieft^  muft  it  not  be  decided  in  hit 
favour  who  viiibly  exerts  the  greateft  aAs  of  power  I 
In  this  cafe  no  difficulty  can  arife  from  the  fuppo- 
lition  that  other  beings  as  well  as  God  are  able  to 
work  miracles.  The  miracles  performed  by  the 
magicians  in  £g}l)t  were  fo  far  from  leflening  the 
authority  of  the  works  done  by  MofeSj  that  they 
added  to  it :  for  the  greater  the  powers  were  which 
God  humbled  and  fubdued,  the  greater  evidence 
did  he  give  of  his  own  fuperiority.  So  that,  whe- 
ther }t)u  fuppofe  that  evil  fpirits  have  natural 
powers  to  do  fuch  and  the  like  works,  or  are  fome- 
times  employed  and  permitted  by  God,  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  men,  to  deceive  them  by  fuch  ap- 
pearances, in  both  cafes  they  are  equally  fubjedl  to 
the  power  of  God. 

With  refpe6l  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  miracles 
had  a  double  ufe  :  for  by  their  long  continuance  in 
Egypt  they  became  infedled  with  the  errors  and 
fuperftitions  of  the  country,  and  ferved  their  idols. 
So  that  they  wanted  a  proof  that  the  God  of  their 
fathers  was  indeed  the  fupreme  Being,  as  much  as 
the  Egyptians  themfelves.  Thus  the  Prophet  Eze- 
kiel  (ays  in  the  name  of  God,  In  the  day  when  I  chofe 
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IfraeJj  and  lifted  up,  mine  hand  unto  the  feed  of ,  the^ 
houfe  of  Jacoby  and  made  mjfelf  known  unto  them  in 
the  land  of  Egypty  wheti  I  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto 
theniy  faying y  I  am  the  Lord  your  God ; — then  faid  I 
unto  them^  Caftye  away  every  man  the  abominations  of 
iis  eyeSy  and  dejfile  not  yourf elves  with  the  idols  of 
Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  But  they  rebelled 
againft  me ; — they  did  not  cafl  away  the  abominations  of 
their  eyesy  neither  did  they  forfake  the  idols  of  Egypt ^ 
JBzek.  XX.  5,  &c.  Which  account  given  by  the. 
Prophet  ihews  plainly  their  corrupt  ftate  in  Egypt ; 
^rhich  was  not  eaiily  worn  off,  as  appears  from  their 
frequent  a6ts  of  difobedience  in  their  palTage 
through  the  wildemefs^  and  their  great  propenlity 
^0  fall  back  into  idolatry:  fo  that  Grod  was  fire-; 
quently  provoked  to  deftroy  them ;  and,  had  they 
been  chofen  for  their  own  fake,  they  would  have 
been;  deftroy ed:  but,  God  having  made  choice  of 
them  to  be  his  own  pecuhar  people/ and  intending 
to  manifeft  himfelf  to  the  heathen  world  by  the 
protection  of  that  people,  hefaved  them  for  his  own 
nanie^sfake :  which  is  the  account  the  Prophet  £ze- 
kiel  gives,  fpeaking  in  the  name  of  God,  Ifaid,  t 
"will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them^  to  accomplifh  my 
i^nger  againft  them  in  the  midfl  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
J^ut  I  wrought  for  my  names  fake^  that  it  fhould  not 
te  polluted  before  the  heathen^  among  whom  they  were^ 
in  whofe  fight  I  made  myfelf  known  unto  them,  in  bring-^, 
if^g  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ^ytr.  8,  9. 

But  there  was  another  ufe  of  miracles  peculiar  to 
the  Jews,  in  which  the  Egyptians  had  no  concern  : 
for  Mofes  was  fent  not  only  to  be  their  delivererj 
l^ut  alfo  to,  be  their  lawgiver.    With  the  Egjrptiani 
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he  had  no  covenant  to  make,  lior  new  ftatutes  to 
give :  he  required  of  Pharaoh  to  let  the  children 
of  Ifrael  go ;  which  in  juftice  and  equity  he  ought 
to  have  done^  coniidering  how  his  country  had 
been  faved  by  one  of  that  family,  sind  how  highly 
he  offended  againft  the  laws  of  hofjpitality  by  de> 
taining  them  as  flaves^  who  came  into  his  countiy 
upon  the  hopes  and  promife  of  protedlion.     But 
the  Jews  were  called  out  of  Egjrpt  to  be  the  peculiar 
people  of  God,  and  to  be  put  under  a  new  covenant 
and  new  laws^  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God ;  bleiiings  which  they  had  no  right  to  exped, 
and  for  the  accomplifhment  of  which  Mofes  could 
give  them,  no  aflurance,  but  by  the  evidence  of  fuch 
works  as  plainly  proceeded  from  ttie  hahd  of  God| 
and  proved  the  commiffion  which  Mofes  had  tt 
fpeak  in  his  name. 

The  Jewifh  government,  being  a  theocracy,  leads 
us  to  expeA  a  feries  of  miracles  in  the  adminifln- 
tion  by  the  immediate  hand  of  Providence ;  and  fo 
indeed  we  find  the  cafe  to  be :  and  the  wonderful 
prefervation  of  that  people,  when  obedient,  and  the 
as  wonderful  punifhments,  when  they  were  difobe- 
dient,  were  ftanding  proofs  to  themfelves,  and  to  all 
the  nations  round  about  them,  that  their  Grod  was 
the  only  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world.     But 
Mofes  had  no  fucceflbr  as  a  lawgiver :   prophets 
and  righteous  men  were  often  fent  by  Grod  to  re- 
prove and  admoniih  the  people  for  their  manifold 
tranfgrcffions  of  the  law  given  by  Mofes,  but  with* 
out  any  authority  to  add  to,  or  diminifh  from  it. 
And  fo  the  cafe  flood,  till  the  great  Prophet,  like 
unto  Mofes,  came  in  the  full  power  and  authority 
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0f  God  to  qiake  a  new  coyenaDt,  not  with  one  peo-? 
ple^  but  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Jejus  of 
Nazareth^  a  man  ap^oved  of  God  ly  miracles  and 
numders  andfigns. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  die  great  doc- 
trine3  of  natural  religion  have  for  their  evidence  the 
works  of  nature^  and  want  not  the  fupport  of  mira- 
cles. Butj  when  any  new  doArine  is  publifhed  to 
the  worJdj  or  any  new  command^  of  which  nature 
has  given  no  notice^  it  is  of  neceility  that  fuch  new 
doctrines  fhould  be  eftablifhed  by  new  proofs.  One 
diing  indeed  we  learn  from  natural  reafon,  that 
God  is  to  be  trufted  and  obeyed  in  whatever  he 
promifes  or  commands:  but  fiill  a  proof  is  required, 
that  fuch  new  dodtrine  or  command  does  really 
proceed  from  God.  And  this  fhews  how  necefTary 
miracles  are  to  the  introdu  Aion  of  a  new  revelation  : 
not  that  miracles  can  prove  the  truth  of  any  doc- 
trine, but  they  direAly  prove  the  commiflion  of 
the  perfon  who  does  them  to  proceed  from  him  by 
whofe  power  alone  they  could  be  performed.  This 
diftiniSlion  between  miracles  conlidered  as  a  proof 
of  the  dodlrine,  and  as  confirming  the  authority 
and  conuniiSon  of  the  perfon  who  reveals  it,  will 
plainly  appear,  upon  confidering  what  the  cafe 
would  be,  ihould  any  man  openly  perform  unquef- 
tionable  miracles,  and  then  retire  in  iilence,  with- 
out declaring  any  purpofe  he  had :  the  great  works 
might  aftoniih  and  confound  us  ;  but  we  could  not 
poifibly  make  any  ufe  of  them :  we  might  indeed 
conclude,  that  fome  great  and  invifible  power  aflift- 
ed  and  enabled  the  man  to  perform  the  works ;  but 
what  that  invifible  power  had  to  do  with  us,  or  we 
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with  it^  we  could  by  no  juft  inference  conclu^ 
But^  fhould  fuch  a  man  declare  himfelf  to  be  a 
mefTenger  from  God  commifHoned  to  publifb  his 
will  to  the  worlds  and  appeal  to  the  great  weria 
which  he  did  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  the  miracles^  though^  conlidered  in  them-* 
felves,  they  do  not  direftly  prove  his  docSlrine,  yet 
do  they  eftablifh  his  authority,  and  give  the  force 
of  a  divine  command  to  what  he  publifhes  in  God's 
name. 

The  law  of  Mofes  then  requiring  fubmifCon  and 
obedience  to  commands  and  dodtrines  which  have 
no  eflablifhment  in  the  light  of  reafon  and  natuiCi 
it  was  necelTary  to  found  them  upon  the  authority 
of  God^  to  which  no  fubmiflion  could  be  due,  tiU 
fufficient  evidence  was  given  of  it,  to  guard  men 
againft  impoiition  and  deceit  either  from  vvickcd 
men  or  wicked  fpirits  :  and  this  made  miracles  to 
be  a  necefTary  proof  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new 
revelation. 

We  fee  then  to  what  purpofcs  miracles  were  ori- 
ginally introduced,  and  in  what  manner  applied,  by 
Mofes  :  and,  whoever  confiders  of  what  confequencc 
it  was  to  the  happincfs  of  mankind  to  have  a  (land- 
ing evidence  always  before  their  eyes  of  the  unity 
and  fupremacy  of  God  manifeiled  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  Jewifli  nation,  and  how  far  the  Moiaic 
difpcnfation  prepared  the  way,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion, for  the  accomplifliment  of  his  great  work  in 
the  falvation  of  the  world  by  Chrift  Jefus,  will  fee 
reafon  to  think  that  the  -end  propofed  was  worthy  of 
God,  and  fully  accounts  for  his  interpofition  by 
figns  and  wonders,  which  were  a<5ls  not  only  of 
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peat  power^  but  of  great  goodnefs  and  benevolence 
towards  mankind. 

If  we  confider  the  miracles  of  the  Grofpel^  we 
Ihall  find  that  they  had  the  fame  ends  in  view.  If 
Mofes  withftood  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  mani* 
iefted  a  fuperiority  of  power  over  them,  and  the 
fiUfe  gods  whom  they  ferved,  our  Saviour  did  much 
more  in  oppofition  to  the  power  of  Satan,  and  the 
wicked  fpirits  who  had  taken  poifeffion  of  men^ 
and  tormented  them  in  divers  manners :  in  fubdui* 
ing  them  he  ihewed  fuch  an  uncontrollable  power, 
that  they  were  obedient  to  his  command ;  and, 
when  he  faid  Gro,  they  were  forced  to  go,  yielding  a 
ready,  though  unwilling,  obedience.  And,  as  the 
Gofpel  fpread,  idolatry  fled  before  it,  the  heathen 
deities  became  dumb,  and  their  oracles  were  fi-- 
lenced.  And,  if  we  look  abroad  into  the  world, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  nations  where  idolatry  and 
fuperftition  once  prevailed,  and  where  the  know- 
ledge of  the  unity  and  fupremacy  of  God  is  now 
eiiablifhed,  which  happy  change  can  only  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  we  Ihall 
fee  how  fully  and  perfectly  this  great  end  was  an- 
fwered  by  the  miracles  wrought  by  Chrift. 

If  Mofes  had  a  commiflion  from  God  to  publiih 
his  will  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  Jefus  had  a  far 
more  ample  commiflion  to  publi(h  the  ternxs  of 
God's  falvation  to  all  mankind  :  and,  as  thefe  terms 
were  of  6od*s  appointment,  and  not  fuch  as  human 
wifdom  could  fuggeft,  they  flood  in  need  of  the 
evidence  of  miracles  to  fupport  them. 

It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  no  miracles  can 
alter  the  clear  didiates  of  natural  religion.    The 
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iame  may  be  laid  with  refpedt  to  any  former  divine 
revelation :  for  to  fuppofe  a  revelation  to  come 
from  Godj  and  to  be  fiilly  eftabliihed  by  miracks, 
and  that  a  later  revelation  upon  the  like  proof  and 
authority  ihould  abrogate  and  render  the  former 
void,  would  be  fetting  up  miracle  againft  miracle^ 
and  deftroy  the  authority  of  both  :  and  therefor^ 
admitting  the  Mofaic  revelation  and  the  Chriftiaa 
to  be  both  of  divine  original,  they  muft  neceflanly 
be  coniiftent^  and  each  be  in  its  proper  place  to 
carry  on  the  great  and  ultimate  views  of  Provi- 
dence. This  evidently  was  the  cafe  of  Mofes,  wlio 
came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full  and  perfect  dfr 
claration  of  God's' will,  referved  till  He  fhould  come 
who  was  the  end  of  the  law :  and  to  this  purpofe 
are  the  words  of  our  bleffed  Saviour^  Think  not  that 
1  am  come  to  deftroy  4he  law  or  the  prophets  :  I  am 
not  come  to  deftroy ^  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  fay 
unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pafs,  OTie  jot  or  one 
tittle  fhall  in  no  ivife  fafs  from  the  lav:,  till  all  be  fuU 
filled,  ^latt.  v.  17,  18.  And  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  miniftry  he  conftantly  appealed  to  the 
teftimony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets :  Had  you  be- 
lieved  in  Mofes,  fays  he  to  the  Jews,  you  would  have 
believed  me  ;  for  he  wrote  of  me.  And  his  Apoftle 
St.  Paul,  in  his  defence  before  king  Agrippa,  gives 
this  account  of  the  Gofpel  he  preached  :  Having  ob- 
tained help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day,  witne/JSng 
both  to  fmall  and  great,  faying  none  other  things  than 
thofe  which  the  prophets  and  Mofes  did  fay  Jhouli 
come.  KxA  indeed  one  revelation  admitted  to  be  of 
divine  authority  muft  be  a  touchftone  to  try  all 
fucceeding  revelations  by  :  for  God  cannot  con- 
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tradiA  himfelf ;  and  the  great  works  done  by  Motet 
and  by  Chrift  are  not  only  an  evidence  of  their  di^ 
▼ine  authority^  but  are  a  bar  to  all  fucceeding  pre-r 
tenders.  The  miracles  reported  to  have  been  done 
in  the  heathen  world  are  unworthy  of  God,  con^ 
fidered  either  4n  themfelves,  or  the  end  propoied 
by  them :  for  let  it  be  obferved^  that  God  ncvM 
works  miracles  merely  to  aftoniih  and  furprife  peor 
ple^  but  always  to  ferve  fome  great  ends  of  provir 
dence  :  and  though  he  has  in  favour  of  his  peqple^ 
and  fometimes  even  of  particular  perfons,  wrought 
a  miracle ;  yet,  when  he  publiihed  the  Law  and  the 
Gofpel^  he  did  not  reft  the  authority  upon  one  or 
more  iingle  miracles,  but  upon  a  long  feries  of  mi-P 
lacles  exhibited  from  day  to  day  for  years  together^ 
And,  if  miracles  are  properly  applied  as  a  proof  of 
the  purpofes  and  the  will  of  God,  miracles  wrought 
without  being  attended  with  any  declaration  of 
God*s  will  in  which  we  have  any  concern,  are  very 
improper  inftances  to  be  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  of  Mofes  and  Chrift,  upon  which  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind  depends  in  this  life,  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  This  confideration  gives  weight 
and  authority  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gofpel :  for  it 
was  a  dcfign  worthy  of  God  to  reftore  mankind  to 
that  happinefs  which  they  had  forfeited :  and  it 
was  a  work  in  every  view  of  equal  dignity  and  be^ 
nevolence  with  the  creation  :  for,  if  Grod  is  lulora- 
ble  in  the  work  of  the  creation,  he  is  equally  fo  in 
the  work  of  redemption ;  and  there  is  at  leaft  as 
much  goodnefs  in  making  men  happy,  as  in  making 
them  at  all. 

With^what  colour  of  reafon  can  the  ^pretended 
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miracles  of  the  heathen  world  be  brought  into  this 
queftion,  which  were  done  upon  trifling  occafioDS, 
unworthy  of  the  interpoiition  of  Grod  ?  Look  into 
all  the  ancient  oracles ;  fee  to  what  mean  purpdcs 
they  are  applied^  and  how  often  they  prove  deftruc- 
tive  to  thofe  who  relied  on  them ;  and  then  tell  me 
what  marks  you  fee  of  divine  wifdom  or  goodnefi  in 
chem^  that  ihould  fet  them  upon  an  equal  foot  with 
the  miracles  of  Chrift  Jefus. 

We  read  in  the  Old  Teftament  of  fome  miracki 
wrought  in  behalf  of  particular  people,  and  for  par* 
ticular  purpofes :  but  neither  are  thefe,  though  of  di- 
vine authority^  to  be  fet  in  competition  with  the 
miracles  of  the  Gk>rpel :  for  they  were  not  intro- 
duAory  to  any  fcheme  of  religion,  or  new  declara- 
tion of  God's  will,  but  are  rather  to  be  confidered 
as  sL&s  of  government,  and  fuitable  to  the  charaAer 
of  God  as  king  of  Ifrael ;  for,  where  the  govern- 
ment itfelf  was  divine,  no  wonder  to  fee  the  mear 
fares  of  the  government  to  be  of  the  fame  kind. 
And  this  charadler  of  God  being  peculiar  to  the 
Jews,  is  the  reafon  why  fuch  miracles  were  frequent 
under  the  Jewifli  law,  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  under  the  Gofpel. 

Secondly,  I  am  to  confider  what  fort  of  works  arc 
to  be  admitted  for  miracles  in  proving  the  truth  of 
any  religion. 

The  firft  fufpicion  that  men  naturally  have  of  any 
one  who  pretends  to  prophecy  or  infpiration,  is, 
that  he  has  contrived  the  whole  matter  himfelf :  for 
we  have  feen  many  vifions  and  infpirations  impofed 
on  the  vulgar  by  men  of  very  bad  heads  or  very  bad 
Jiearts.     And  therefore  the  firft  inquiry  is,  whether 
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the  miracles  might  not  proceed  from  human  art  or 
cunning. 

And  iHall  I  imdertake  to  prove,  that  it  exceeds 
the  power  of  man  to  raife  the  dead  to  life,  to  give 
fight  to  the  blind,  and  to  cure  all  difeafes  by  the 
word  of  his  mouth  i  No :  never  was  any  fuch  at^* 
tempt  fet  up.  But  perhaps  no  fuch  miracles  were 
ever  really  done,  and  the  people  were  deceived  by 
lalfe  appearances.  As  for  inftance ;  When  the  man 
bom  blind  was  reftored  to  fight,  he  did  not  indeed 
recover  his  eyes,  but  all  the  reft  of  the  people  loft 
theirs ;  which  I  think  would  be  the  greater  miracle 
of  the  two :  for  it  is  as  eafy  to  believe  that  the  word 
of  Chrift  ihould  make  one  man  fee,  as  that  it  fhould 
make  a  tboufand  blind. 

•  But  muft  they,  you  will  fay,  of  neceflity  proceed 
from  God,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  wrought  by 
men  ?  Were  they  cfFefts  of  nothing  elfe  but  infinite 
power  ? 

•  The  miracles  of  the  Gofpel,  being  fuch  works  as 
neither  human  wifdom  or  power  can  perform,  force 
us  to  have  recourfe  to  a  fuperior  invilible  caufe. 
But  ftill  you  will  fay.  Can  the  wit  of  man  difcover 
all  the  different  orders  of  beings  between  himfelf 
and  his  Creator,  their  powers  and  properties,  fo  as 
with  fecurity  to  affirm  that  no  being  but  the  all-wife 
and  almighty  God  could  perform  thefe  wonderful 
things ;  efpecially  confidering  that  no  effefts,  neither 
the  miracles  of  the  Gofpel,  nor  the  works  of  nature, 
ran  prove  direftly  an  infinite  power  or  wifdom  ?  For 
'who  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  the  wifdom  and  power 
x>f  God  were  exhauiled  in  the  vifible  works  of  the 
xreation,  fo  that  .there  is  nothing  either  wifer  .ot 
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greater  that  infinite  wifdom  and  power  can  cootriTV 
or  execute  ? 

Let  this  matter  be  rightly  ftated^  and  thus  it  will 
fbuid :  The  works  of  nature  are  certain  proo&  of  u 
all-powerful  caufe ;  not  becaufe  they  appear  to  be 
works  of  infinite  power^  and  fuch  as  caanot  be  ex- 
ceeded^ but  becaufe  of  necefiity  they  prove  in  couift 
of  argument  a  firil  caufe  of  all  things ;  which  &A 
caufe  being  unlimited^  nothing  is  or  can  poifibly  bc 
done,  that  the  power  of  the  firft  caufe  cannot  do. 
And  therefore  .the  works  of  the  creation  muft  be  and 
are  admitted  as  an  infallible  proof  of  the  being  of  a 
God.  Let  it  then  be  remembered^  that  a  revelation 
is  not  introduced  to  prove  the  being  of  a  Grod  ;  tint 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  were  not  wrought  to 
that  purpofe^  but,  fuppofing  the  being  of  a  Gk)d,  to 
prove  God  the  author  of  the  revelation :  and  then 
it  mull  be  allowed,  that,  if  we  bring  as  good  argu- 
ments to  prove  God  the  author  of  the  revelation,  as 
can  be  brought  to  prove  the  being  of  God,  all  who 
believe  the  being  of  a  God  are  equally  obliged  to 
believe  the  divinity  of  the  revelation. 

The  firft  and  moft  natural  notion  of  God  is,  that 
he  is  the  maker  of  the  worlds  and  all  things  in  it. 
This  was  the  notion  the  Jews  had  of  God ;  and, 
when  they  diftinguifhed  the  true  God  from  the  hea- 
then gods,  they  defined  him  to  be  the  maker  of  the 
world  and  mankind.  Look  then  into  the  miracles 
of  the  Gofpel,  and  you  will  fee  this  attribute  of  God 
as  clearly  demonftrated  by  them  as  by  the  works  of 
nature  :  for  there  vou  will  find,  that  the  Author  of 
the  Chriftian  miracles  is  the  maker  of  mankind  ;  for 
by  him  men  were  made  -,  that  is,  dead  bodies  were 
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nade  into  living  men  :  for  to  raiife  a  dedd  ihan^  ktid 
:o  make  a  new  man,  are  much  the  fame  thing.  An^ 
natter  may  be  formed  even  by  human  art  into  th^ 
Diape  of  a  man  ;  but  it  is  adding  life  that  makes  thd 
inan.  If  we  believe  we  received  our  ienfes,  our  rea-i 
fon,  our  natural  ftrength  and  vigour^  from  the  tru6 
Grod  at  firft;  look  into  the  Gofpel^  and  you  will 
Bnd  the  miracles  of  Chrift  are  from  the  fame  hand  i 
for  to  the  blind  he  gave  light,  to  the  deaf  hearing,  td 
ttie  lame  and  lick  ftrength  and  foundnefs,  to  demo- 
iuacs  and  lunatics  he  gave  reafon  and  a  right  mind. 
Or,  if  you  choofe  rather  to  look  into  the  material 
world  for  the  proof  of  a  God;  if  you  think  the  beauty^ 
cntier,  and  regularity  of  the  world  fpeak  Grod  to  be 
both  author  and  governor  of  nature;  fearch  the 
Gofpel,  and  you  will  find  the  miracles  of  ChrifE 
derive  themfelves  from  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  fpeak  the  fame  language  with  the  works  of  na- 
ture :  for  at  his  word  the  ftormy  winds  were  laid ; 
the  fea  obeyed  his  voice :  when  he  fufFered,  all  na- 
ture trembled ;  the  earth  fhook,  the  vail  of  the  tem- 
ple was  rent,  the  fun  and  the  moon  were  darkened : 
which  drew  from  the  centurion  attending  at  his  exe-^ 
cation  the  confeffioh,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God, 
If  you  appeal  to  the  natural  fenfe  and  notions  c^ 
mankind  for  the  idea  of  the  true  Grod,  and  thence 
coUedl  his  effential  attributes,  juftice,  righteoufhefs, 
holinefs  and  goodnefs ;  let  the  voice  of  nature  be 
fHU ;  and  the  Gofpel  fhall  fpeak  more  plainly,  how 
juft,  how  righteous,  how  holy  and  good  God  is, 
who  is  author  of  the  falvation  and  redemption  which 
is  by  Chrift  Jefus.  Take  what  way  you  will  to  prove 
the  being  or  the  attributes  of  God,  and  in  the  fame 
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way  with  equal  advantage  we  will  prove  the  God  ol 
the  world,  that  is,  the  only  true  God»  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  Chriftianity;  which  all  who  believe  the 
being  of  a  God  are  bound  to  admit  for  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity :  for  either  the  works  of 
nature  are  not  a  good  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God; 
or  the  works  of  the  Gofpel^  bebg  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  efFedls  of  equal  power,  muft  be  allowed  to  prove 
{God  the  author  of  the  Gofpel.  And,  when  api 
Saviour  ftyled  the  wonders  that  he  performed,  tie 
works  that  the  Father  had  given  him  tofimflt^  he 
plainly  appealed  to  the  power  of  the  Creator  as  nu- 
nifefted  in  the  works  that  bore  witnefs  to  him :  for, 
if  any  one  elfe  could  have  done  tlie  fame  works, 
there  would  have  been  no  reafon  for  calling  them 
the  works  of  the  Father,  nor  would  there  have  been, 
any  room  for  the  inference  which  our  Saviour  draws 
from  it.  The  Father  him/elf ^  winch  hathfent  me^  hatk 
borne  witnefs  of  me^  John  v.  37. 

There  is  jsl  queftion  commonly  aiked  upon  this 
occalion,  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an  an- 
fwer :  that  is,  How  we  know  that  thefe  miracles  did 
not  proceed  from  an  evil  power,  fince  we  have  in- 
ftances,  as  fome  think,  of  miracles  fo  wrought? 
The  anfwer  is.  We  know  this  the  fame  way  that  any 
man  knows  the  works  of  nature  to  proceed  from  a 
good  being :  for  how  do  you  know  tliat  the  Creator 
of  the  world  was  a  good  being  ?  If  you  anfwer,  that 
the  Maker  of  mankind,  the  Author  of  nature,  muft 
of  necelfity  be  a  good  and  holy  being,  becaufe  he 
has  woven  into  the  nature  of  man  the  love  of  virtue 
and  hatred  of  vice,  and  given  him  diftindl  notions 
of  good  and  evil,  by  which  reafon  unerringly  con-: 
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eludes  the  Author  of  this  nature  and  thefe  principlea 
to  be  himijslf  good:  and  holy ;  I  anfwer  the  fame  for 
the  Gofpel  of  Chrift :  the  love  of  virtue^  and  ha- 
tred of  vice,  is  as  infeparable  from  the  Gofpel  of 
Chrift,  as  from  the  teafbn  of  man ;  and  the  Grofpel 
of  Chrift  more  difkin£Uy  teaches  to  know  and  ac-» 
knowledge  the  holinefs  and  goodnefs  of  Grod^  than 
reafon,  or  the  works  of  nature,  can  do  :  and  there- 
fore thofe  who  acknowledge  the  Author  of  nature  ta 
l>e  a  good  being,  have  much  more  reafon  to  ac-> 
l^tiowl^ge  the  Author  of  the  ChrifBan  miracles  to 
(ye  a  gopd  being.     But  then  we  are  told  this  is  ar* 
guing.  in  a  circle ;   proving  the  doArines  £rft  by. 
(piracies^  and  then  the  miracles  again  by  the  doc-» 
trines.    But  this  is  a  great  miftake,  and  it  lies  in 
this  i  that  men  do  not  diflinguifh  between  the  doc-' 
trines  we  prove  by  miracles,  and  the  do<!^rines  by 
which  we  try  miracles ;  for  they  are  not  the  fame 
do<^rines.    God  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil :  and  I  fup- 
pofe,  if  any  man  were  alked  how  he  proves  tempe- 
rance or  chaftity  to  be  duties,  murder  or  adultery 
to  be  fins,  he  would  not  recur  to  miracles  for  an  ar- 
gument.    Thefe  and  the  like  duties  are  enforced  in 
the  Grofpel,  but  were  always  truths  and  duties  be- 
fore our  Saviour's  coming :  and  we  are  in  poffeflion 
of  them  without  the  help  of  miracles  or  revelation. 
And  thefe  are  the  doArines  by  which  we  try  the 
miracles. 

But  the  dodlrines  which  are  to  be  proved  by  mi- 
racles are  the  new  revealed  dodVrines  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  which  were  neither  known  or  knowable  to  the 
reafon  of  man :  fuch  are  the  do Arines  of  falvation 
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and  redemption  by  Chrift,  of  fandtification  and  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit  of  God :  and  who  ever  yet 
brought  thefe  do6lrines  to  prove  the  truth  or  divine 
original  of  the  miracles  ? 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  what  has  been  faid  it  con^ 
cerns  thofe  chiefly  to  confider^  who  hold  &A  and 
admire  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  but  d&- 
fpife  or  overlook  the  proofs  of  Chriilianity.  If  they 
will  but  confider  the  tendency  of  their  own  princi-> 
pies,  they  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God : 
for  the  fame  reafons,  that  oblige  them  to  beUeve  in 
God,  oblige  them  to  believe  in  Chrift  alfo.  Andf 
as  we  have  one  God  the  Father  of  all,  fo  ihould  we 
have  one  faith,  and  one  Lord,  ^en  Jefus  C!hrift^ 
the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  us  alL  And  let  then! 
take  heed,  that,  having  been  made  partakers  of  fo 
much  grace,  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  one 
true  God,  they  fall  not  the  more  irrecoverably  undef 
condemnation  by  obftinatcly  refufing  to  acknow* 
ledge  his  only  and  eternal  Son,  Jefus  Chrift  the 
righteous. 
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PsAl^if  viii.  4f 

Whai  is  num^  thai  thou  art  mindfid  of  himf  and  the  Jon 

ofnumy  thai  thou  vi/ttefi,  himf 

W  HEN  we  coniider  the  care  of  Providence  over 
the  children  of  n^en,  as  it  is  manifefted  either  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  of  grace,  we  naturally  fall  into 
the  reflection  of  the  text^  and  wonder  to  fee  ib 
much  done  for  men^  who  feem  to  have  no  merit  or 
defert  equal  to  the  concern  ihewed  for  them.  If  we 
look  up  to  the  heavens,  and  view  the  fun,  moon^ 
and  flars,  and  conflder  the  power  by  which  thefe 
mighty  bodies  were  formed,  the  wifdom  and  con- 
trivance by  which  their  motions  are  regulated  and 
adjufted ;  we  fee  plainly,  by  the  benefit  we  receive 
from  them,  that  they  were  intended  for  our  fervice : 
and  yet  what  are  we^  that  we  ihould  be  fo  ferved  ? 
If  we  look  round  this  earth,  the  place  of  our  habi* 
tation^  we  find  it  filled  with  many  kinds  of  creatures, 
and  adorned  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature,  as  if 
it  were  meant  to  be  a  feat  of  pleafure  and  happineis; 
and  we  are  fure  that  this  part  of  the  world,  at  leaft^ 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  man :  here  he  is  lord^ 
and  has  dominion  over  the  works  of  God ;  for  on 
VOL.  i«  a 
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earth  there  is  no  creature  to  rival  him  in  power  and 
wifdom»  or  that  can  challenge  any  (hare  of  authority 
with  him.  But  this  lord  of  the  earth,  does  he  not 
come  into  it  helj^efs  ?  is  he  not  wretched  whilft  he 
is  in  it,  and  oftentimes  miferable  when  he  is  to  go 
out  of  it  ?  What  muft  we  fay  then  ?  that  this  noble 
palace  was  eredled  and  adorned  merely  to  be  turned 
into  an  hofpital*to  receive  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
the  difeafed  in  body  ai)d  mind ;  to  be  the  feat  of 
him  who  is  like  a  thing  of  hough  f,  and  his  days  iike  a 
jAadow  that  pOjffeth  away. 

tf  we  go  on  from  the  works  of  nature  to  the  works 
of  grace,  the  fame  reflexion  will  purfue  us  -ililL 
One  would  imagine,  that  man,  who  had  received  fo 
much  from  God,  fhould  at  leaft  continue  to  fervd 
and  obey  his  fupreme  Lord,  and  to  acknowledge  th^ 
Author  of  thefe  great  and  good  gifts :  fo  far  froin  it, 
that  God  was  in  a  manner  expelled  from  his  owrt 
creation,  and  ftocks  and  ftones  and  the  beafts  of 
the  field  were  exalted  and  fet  up  to  receive  the  ho- 
nour and  worlhip  due  to  the  Creator.  The  morality 
of  the  world  became  anfwerable  to  the  religion  of 
it ;  and  no  wonder :  for  why  Ihould  he  not  turn 
brute  himfelf,  who  can  be  content  with  a  brute  for 
his  God  ?  The  wonder  lies  on  the  other  fide,  that 
God  Ihould  continue  his  care  and  concern  for  fuch 
creatures ;  that  he  Ihould  be  willing  not  only  to  for- 
give their  iniquities,  but  that  he  fliould  contrive 
the  means  of  their  redemption  ;  and  that  in  fo  won- 
derful a  manner,  as  to  fend  his  own  Son  into  the 
world,  not  only  to  inftruft  and  reform  them,  but  to 
redeem  them  by  making  atonement  for  their  fins  by 
his  own  blood.     Who  that  confiders  this  can  help 
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&3ang  with  the  Pfalmift,  What  is  many  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  f  or  the  fon  of  many  that  thou  vijitefi 
himf 

Though  thefe  refledlions  ihould  naturally  lead  us 
to  admire  and  adore  the  goodnefs  of  God,  who  has 
done  fo  much,  when  we  deferved  fo  little  ;  for  what 
flronger  motive  can  there  be  for  gratitude,  than  un* 
deferved  favour  ?  yet  have  they  oftentimes  another 
tSSt&. :  for,  when  men  confider  that  Grod  does  no- 
thing without  reafon,  and  at  the  fame  time  fee  fo 
little  reafon  why  Grod  ihould  do  fo  much  for  them^ 
they  begin  to  fufpedt  whether  he  has  done  it  or  no^ 
and  to  imagine  that  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  re- 
demption is  a  cunningly  devifed  fable.  To  confider 
the  Son  of  Grod  coming  down  from  heaven,  living 
among  men,  and  at  laft  fhedding  his  blood  for  them, 
fills  them  with  wonder  and  aftonifhment :  and  when 
they  look  on  the  other  fide,  they  can  fee  nothing  in 
man  that  bears  any  proportion  to  this  concern 
fliewed  for  him,  or  that  yields  any  argument  to 
juftify  the  wifdom  of  Grod  in  this  method  of  his  re- 
demption. 

It  muft  be  owned,  there  is  fomething  plaufible  in 
this  way  of  reafoning ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  prer 
tends  to  do  juftice  to  the  wifdom  of  God,  and  can- 
not be  charged  with  any  great  injufl:ice  done  to  the 
character  of  man.  But  this  prejudice,  be  the 
foundation  of  it  good  or  bad,  lies  as  firongly 
againft  the  works  of  nature,  as  it  does  againft 
the  works  of  grace :  for  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive 
that  God.  Ihould  create  this  world  for  the  fake  of 
placing  in  it  fuch  creatures  as  we  are,  as  it  is  to 
conceive  that  he  ihould  fend  his  Son  to  redeem  us. 

a  2 
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If  you  can  juftify  the  wifdom  and  goodnefi  of  Grod 
in  making  fuch  creatures,  it  will  be  no  hard  thing 
to  juilify  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  redeeming 
them  :  for  to  open  a  way  for  men  to  efcape  out  of 
H  ftate  of  mifery  is  a  more  divine  and  beneficent 
a6t,  than  the  putting  them  into  it.  If  you  ftumble 
at  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer^  and  think  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  too  great  a  perfon  to  be  concerned 
in  faying  men ;  for  the  fame  reafon  you  jQiould 
think  that  God,  or  the  Son  of  God,  was  too  great  a 
perfon  to  be  concerned  in  making  fuch  creatures  ai 
xnen:  and  from  thefe  and  the  like  confiderations 
you  may  as  well  conclude  that  God  never  made  the 
world,  as  you  do  that  he  never  redeemed  it.  But, 
in  fpite  of  all  thefe  reafons,  you  fee  plainly^  that 
this  earth  was  made  for  the  habitation  of  men, 
wicked  and  inconliderable  as  they  are.  Since  there* 
fore  your  confequence  will  not  hold  in  this  cafe, 
you  have  no  reafon  to  depend  on  it  in  the  other ; 
but  rather  to  think  that,  lince  it  was  agreeable  te 
the  wifdom  and  goodncfs  of  God  to  exert  his  power 
to  make  fuch  creatures,  it  was  alfo  coniiftent  that 
he  fhould  exert  his  power  to  fave  and  to  redeem 
them. 

It  can  ferve  to  no  good  purpofe  to  give  men  a 
great  opinion  of  themfelves,  and  of  the  confiderable 
figure  they  make  in  the  univerfe;  nor  can  it  be 
done  with  truth  and  juftice.  Experience,  which 
fliews  us  daily  our  own  and  the  follies  of  thofe 
about  us,  will  be  too  hard  for  all  reafonings  upon 
this  foot ;  and  the  mind  of  man,  confcious  of  its 
own  defers,  will  fee  through  the  flattery,  which  af- 
cribes  to  it  perfedtions  and  excellencies  with  which 
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it  feels  itfelf  to  be  unacquainted.  Or^  could  a  man^ 
in  fpite  of  his  own  experience^  be  perfuaded  to 
think  himfelf  very  confiderable,  and  worthy  of  all 
that  Grod  has  done  for  him  ;  this  opinion  could  tend 
only  to  make  him  proud  and  conceited^  and  to 
think  the  difpenfations  of  Providence  with  regard 
to  hjmfelf  to  be  rather  a<9:s  of  juftice,  and  due  to 
Ills  micrit^  than  the  efFedts  of  goodnefs  and  benignity 
in  the  Grovernor  of  the  world.  Such  an  opinion 
would  in  a  great  meafure  exclude  a  fenfe  of  depen^ 
dence^  and  in  a  greater  ftill  a  fenfe  of  gratitude ; 
which  are  vital  and  fundamental  principles  in  reli- 
gion. 

But,  if  we  fet  out  with  taking  a  proper  view  of 
THirfelves  in  the  iirft  place,  and  with  coniidering  the 
many  imperfe<5lions  and  follies  to  which  we  are 
liable  as  rational  agents,  the  many  weaknefles  and 
infirmities  which  furround  us  as  animal  creatures ; 
and  then  furvey  the  works  of  Providence,  and  the 
great  care  of  God  over  us,  manifefted  in  his  various 
difpenfations  in  the  natural  and  moral  world ;  we 
ihdl  eafily  enter  into  the  true  fpirit  of  the  holy 
Pfalmift's  reflection,  What  is  man^  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  f  or  the  fon  of  man,  that  thou  vijiteft 
himf  It  is  a  reflection  naturally  proceeding  from 
the  fenfe  of  our  dependence  on  God,  and  leading  to 
the  highefl:  degree  of  gratitude,  whilfl:  we  contem- 
plate with  admiration  the  greatefi  of  his  favours, 
and  confider  ourfelves  as  unworthy  of  his  leafl:. 

This  is  the  natural  fenfe  which  the  reflection  in 
the  text  fuggefl:s  to  us  :  yet  has  it,  as  I  obfervcd 
before,  been  ufed  to  other  purpofes;  and  £mie 
have  thought  it  unworthy  of  God  to  fuppoie  that 
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in  the  great  works  of  providence  he  had  any  fpecial 
regard  to  fo  inconfiderable  a  part  of  the  whole,  a» 
the  race  of  men  appears  to  be.  The  obje6lion» 
they  think,  grows  ftronger,  when  the  fcheme  of 
providence  difplayed  to  us  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift 
for  the  falvation  of  man  is  laid  before  them ;  and  it 
appears  to  them  aftonifhing,  that  God  fhould  in* 
tereft  himfelf  fo  particularly  in  an  affair,  which 
feems,  when  compared  to  the  whole,  of  fo  little  im- 
portance. If  we  afcribe  this  great  work  to  the  di- 
vine love  and  goodnefs,  it  cannot  be  controverted 
that  they  are  fVrongly  and  evidently  expreiled  and 
manifefted  in  this  proceeding ;  too  ftrongly,  it  may 
be  thought ;  iince  divine  love  and  goodnefs  muft 
:be  bounded  by  divine  wifdom,  and  can  never  de« 
generate  into  fondnefs  and  partiality ;  confequently, 
his  love  and  goodnefs  can  never  do  what  his  wif- 
dom  does  not  approve  as  fit  to  be  done. 

Upon  this  foot  it  may  be  afked,  Where  is  the  wif- 
dom  of  erefting  fuch  a  building  as  this  for  the  fer- 
A'ice  of  fuch  a  creature  as  man  ?  The  works  of  na- 
ture are  fo  immenfe  and  wonderful,  that,  if  they 
are  formed  for  the  fake  of  providing  a  proper  habi- 
tation for  man,  the  houfe  feems  to  be  of  far  greater 
dignity  than  the  mailer,  and  the  end  propofed  by 
no  means  to  anfwer  and  juftify  the  means  made  ufc 
of.  So  again,  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  if 
the  only  Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
did  and  fulFered  all  that  is  reported  of  him  in  the 
Gofpel ;  what  is  there  in  man,  confidered  in  the 
moft  advantageous  light,  that  bears  any  proportion 
•to  this  wonderful  method  made  ufe  of  to  fave  him, 
.01  to  juflify  the  wifdom  of  God  in  fending  the  Lord 
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of  power^  and  of  the  whole  creation^  to  die  for  the 
9eaneft,  perhaps^  of  all  intelligent  beings  belong- 
ing to  it  ? 

^ow,  whether  thefe  refledtions  upon  our  own- 
wieak  and  iniirm  condition,  and  the  low  rank  we 
hold  in  the  order  of  intelligent  beings,  be  a  fufii- 
^ent  ground  for  calling  into  quefkion  the  credi* 
hility  of  the  great  things  faid  to  be  done  for  us,  ia 
^  matter  deferving  ferious  confideration.  And 
:  The  firft  queftion  we  fhould  aflc  ourfelves,  is, 
whether  we  are  proper  judges  in  this  matter  ?  It  ia 
fi,  great  undertaking  to  judge  of  the  wifdom  of  God, 
and  to  fay  what  is  fit,  or  not  fit,  for  him  to  do ; 
ffpecially  where  the  fubjedl  of  the  inquiry  is  the 
counfels  of  God  in  governing  the  natural  and  moral 
lirorld;  points,  not  only  of  the  higheft  confequence, 
put  of  all  others  the  moft  removed  out  of  our 
light. 

.  In  human  affeirs  we  pretty  well  know  the  pow- 
.^s  and  abilities  of  men,  and  can  oftentimes  judge 
jof  the  tnds  they  propofe  to  themfelves  ;  and  this 
knowledge  of  their  powers,  and  this  ability  to  judge 
of  the  ends  they  propofe,  qualifies  us  in  many  cafes 
to.  ejftimate  comparatively  the  means  and  the  end^ 
jmd  to  difcern  whether  the  thing  aimed  at  is  worth 
the  expence  or  labour  employed  in  obtaining  it. 
:This  judgment  cannot  be  made  merely  by  confider^ 
jog  and  comparing  the  means  and  the  end  tpge- 
:ther ;  but  confideration  likewife  ihuft  be  had  of  the 
.power  and  ability  of  the  agent.  The  end  of  build- 
ing aa  houfe  is  fox  the  habitation  of  men :  but, 
;whether  the  boufe  be  too  big,  or  too  little,  too 
magnificent,  or  not  magnificent  enough,  can  never 
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appear  from  confidering  merely  the  end  of  building' 
of  an  houfe,  which  is  for  men  to  dwell  in ;  but  yon 
muft  take  into  the  account  the  power,  ftation^ 
wealthy  and  other  circumftances  of  the  builder,  and 
then  you  may  reafonably  fay  whether  too  much  or 
too  little  pains  and  coil  have  been  beftowed  on  it 
To  apply  this  to  the  prefent  cafe :  When  you  view 
the  works  of  nature^  you  think  them  too  great  and 
too  magnificent  to  be  intended  for  the  ufe  of  man : 
but  confider  a  little,  Who  is  the  builder  ?  Is  it  not 
one  of  whofe  power  and  ability  you  cannot  poffibly 
judge  ?  How  do  you  know  then  diat  it  was  not  z$ 
eafy  (and  doubtlefs  it  was  as  eafy)  to  Grod  to  pro- 
duce this  beautiful  and  wonderful  order  of  things^ 
as  to  have  produced  a  much  worfe,  and  more  adapts 
ed,  as  you  may  imagine,  to  the  circumftances  of 
man,  the  inhabitant  of  this  world  ?  You  cannot  £iy^ 
too  much  pains,  or  too  much  coil,  has  been  he- 
flowed  :  for  all  thefe  confiderations  are  relative  to 
the  power  of  the  agent ;  and,  when  the  agent  has 
infinite  power,  this  confideration  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded. 

But  ferther;  in  order  to  judge  rightly  in  the 
cafe  before  us,  we  ought  perfedtly  to  comprehend 
the  end  propofed.  If  you  fee  a  great  building,  but 
know  not  for  what  ufe  it  was  intended,  nor  what 
ufe  is  made  of  it,  it  is  impolfible  to  judge  whether  it 
be  too  large  or  too  confined ;  for  that  judgment 
muil  arife  neceilarily  from  knowing  to  what  pur- 
pofe  and  to  what  ufe  it  was  ere6led.  And  where  is 
the  man,  who  will  pretend  to  know  all  the  ends  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  the  univerfe  ?  What  relates 
to  ourfelves  we  know  tolerably  well  from  fenfe  ai^d 
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experience :  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^  and  are  fure  that  we  are  the  better  for  them ; 
bat,  that  no  others  are  belides  ourfelves,  we  can 
never  be  fure. 

Since  then  we  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  Grod 
but  that  it  is  infinite  ;  the  true  confequence  from 
which  is,  that  all  poffible  things  are  equally  eafy  to 
be  effe Aed  by  his  hand ;  fince  the  purpofes  of  Grod 
to  be  ferved  in  the  creation  of  the  univerfe  are  va^ 
tioos,  and  more  than  we  can  difcover,  probably 
more  than  we  can  even  imagine ;  we  a6t  the  ab- 
furdeft  part  in  the  world,  when  we  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  works  of  Providence  by  comparing  the  great- 
nefs  df  the  works  of  nature  with  fuch  ends  and  pur^ 
pofes  as  we  can  difcover  to  be  ferved  by  them>:  for, 
with  refpeA  to  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we  talk 
childifhly,  when  we  call  his  works  great,  or  little ; 
«nd,  with  refpeA  to  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  Pro*- 
vidence,  fuppofing  a  juft  meafure  of  his  works  were 
to  be  taken  from  thence,  yet  it  is  a  meafure  of  which 
'We  are  not  mailers. 

As  this  reafoning  muH  neceflarily  hold  in  the 
works  of  nature  ;  fo  is  it  equally  ibrong,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  works  of  grace.  It  is  indeed  a  fur- 
priiing  and  wonderful  event,  the  coming  of  the  Son 
.  of  Grod  into  this  world,  being  made  man,  and  bom 
of  a  pure  virgin,  living  and  dying  as  a  man,  to  re- 
deem finners.  Bat  what  is  there  that  ihocks  your 
£iith  in  this  ?  You  think  perhaps  the  means  too 
great  and  too  confiderable  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  the 
'fake  of  the  end  propofed,  which  might  have  been 
obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate.  But,  when  you  fay  or 
■think  this,  do  you  pretend  to  know  by  what  othor 
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way  all  the  purpofes  of  God  in  fending  bis  Son  into 
the  world  might  have  been  anfwered  ?  If  you  do 
not,  poflibly  this  was  the  only  way  to  anfwer  all 
the  ends  and  intentions  of  Providence  in  this  great 
Work ;  and,  if  it  was,  the  means  ufed  were  necef- 
iary,  and  therefore,  without  doubt,  proper:  and; 
fuppoling  them  proper,  you  will  not  furely  be  fur- 
prifed,  that  God  fhould  delign,  and  his  blefled  Son 
-undertake  to  perform,  what  was  proper  to  execute 
the  wife  ends  of  Providence.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
^reat  thing  for  a  man  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  :  but 
in  what  fenfe  was  it  great  ?  only  as  being  unufual, 
4Uid  contrary  to  the  eftabliihed  courfe,  in  our  ejrcs : 
with  refpeA  to  God,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  call  it  fo* 
,Were  God  to  form  a  new  race  under  this  new  law 
jof  nature,  that  all  fhould  be  born  of  virgins,  I  con- 
nive, there  would  be  nothing  in  it  more  won* 
<lerful  than  in  the  prefent  eftablifhed  courfe  of  na- 
ture. 

.     It  is  more  wonderful  fiill  to  think  of  the  Son  of 
God  living  on  earth  in  the  form  and  fafhion  of  a 
nian  :  and,  if  we  fpeak  in  relation  to  our  own  abili- 
ties of  fearching  into  this  myfterious  work,  it  is,  and 
it  ever  muft  continue  to  be,  a  wonder :  but,  with 
.refpcdt  to  God,  have  you  any  reafon  to  think  this 
wonderful  and  myfterious,  or  a  thing  difficult  to  be 
performed  ?  Gtxi  has  united  our  fpirits,  our  fouls, 
to  thefe  bodies  :  a  wonderful  and  myfterious  thing 
it  is  to  us :  but  can  you  imagine  there  is  any  thing 
.in  the  worLs  of  God,  that  is  wonderful,  myfl:erious, 
for  difficult  in  the  execution  to  him  ?  If  not,  how 
weakly  do  we  amufe  ourfelves,  when  we  fet  ourfelvcs 
•with  great  wifdom  to  weigh  the  works  of  God  in 
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bur  fcales^  and  to  judge  which  are  great  and  diffi- 
cult in  the  performance  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  miftake  men  are  liable 
to,  when  they  iet  themfelves  up  for  judges  in  this 
matter.    That  the  redemption  and  falvation  of  men 
is  the  end  of  Chrift's  coming  into  the  world,  is  cerr 
tain,  and  is  revealed  in  the  Grofpel :  but  whoever 
jhall  fay  God  had  no  other  purpofe  in  view  thaa 
tlus  only,  will  judge'  haftily,  and,  I  doubt,  rafhly^ 
,Wbat  relates  to  us  immediately  in  this  great  dif^ 
penfation,  God  has  been  pleafed  to  reveal  to  us  difr 
ttn£tly ;  but  he  has  no  where  told  us  that  we  are 
the  only  perfons  concerned  :  that  others  probably 
are,  may  be  colleAed  from  many  intimations  in 
^ripturc     Our  blefled  Redeemer  has  all  fower 
gvvm  him  in  heaven  as  well  as  in  earth  :  principalities 
and  powers  J  the  invifible  powers,  are  made  fubje£t  to 
him :  and  they  cannot  be  thought  to  be  unconcern- 
ed in  that  work,  for  the  fake  of  which  their  King 
was  exalted,  and  every  knee  made  to  bow  to  him. 
How  they  are  concerned,  we  know  not :  but  thia 
we  know,  that  we  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  na- 
tural world.  That  there  are  many  intelligent  beingjs 
befides  ourfelves,  we  know:  that  they  may  be  num*- 
-berlefs,  we  have  reafon  to  believe :  that  God  is  the 
.coQamon .  governor  of  all,  is  out  of  queilion  :  that 
all  his  difpenfations  in  the  mpxdX  government  of  thp 
world  regard  the  whole,  and  will  finally  appear  in 
,the  eyes  of  every  rational  creatijire  to  be  juft  and 
equal,  we  have  great  reafon  to  conclude  ;  and  that 
:Gpd  will  hejuftified  in  his  Jayings,  and  clear  when  he 
is  judged.    If  this  be  fo,  the  great  work  of  our  re- 
demption, hQwever  immediately  it  relates  to  u^ 
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miift  be  fi^pofed  adapted  to  anfwer  the  genenl 
ends  and  purpofes  of  God's  government  in  the  uni« 
verfal  moral  world.  And  this  plainly  fhews^  that 
Vre  cannot  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  meani 
made  ufe  of  for  redeeming  the  world  by  confideriog 
only  the  relation  they  have  to  men ;  for  probably 
they  relate  to  others^  and  to  other  purpofes,  and 
are^  upon  the  whole,  in  every  refpedl  proper  and 
fit :  but  the  propriety  cannot  be  difcerned  by  as* 
nor  will  it,  till  we  come  into  a  clearer  light,  and 
fee  the  whole  fcheme  of  Providence  together. 

You  fee  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  objec- 
tions againft  God's  government  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  founded  upon  the  difproportion  be- 
tween the  means  made  ufe  of,  and  the  ends  pro- 
pofed,  are  really  the  efFe As  of  ihortfightednefs,  and 
of  that  great  propenlity  which  men  have  to  judge, 
though  they  want  proper  niaterials  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon. 

But  let  us  confider,  whether  the  obfervations, 
which  have  given  rife  to  thefe  perverfe  reafonings, 
will  not,  if  duly  attended  to,  open  a  way  to  for 
other  and  far  jufter  conclulions.  That  men  are 
weak  and  wretched,  and  not  worthy  of  the  care  of 
Providence  over  them,  we  know  by  fad  experience; 
and  have  reafon  enough,  in  this  view,  to  fall  into 
the  Pfalmift's  refledlion,  Lord^  what  is  ?nan,  that 
thou  regardeji  him  ?  But  ftill  moll  certain  it  is,  that 
God  does  regard  man  :  all  nature  bears  witnefs  to 
the  truth  of  this ;  for  he  is  ferved  by  the  works  of 
nature  :  and,  though  the  works  of  nature  may  fer\x 
an  hundred  purpofes  more,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed but  that  they  were  made  to  ferve  man,  though 
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him  alone.  This  mufl:  appear  upon  the  ftri£l« 
nquiry:  for,  confidering  this  folar  fyftem^  of 
:h  we  are  a  part,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  but 

it  bears  as  great  proportion  to  the  whole,  as 

other  fjrftem :  in  this  fyftem  our  earth  is  one 
iderable  part ;  and  this  part  was  manlfeftly  pre-r 
d  for  man,  who  has  dominion  oyer  it.    So  that 

human  race  is  no  inconfiderable  part  of  the 
tion  in  this  way  of  reckoning :  and  it  is  reafon-> 

to  iay^  that  the  world  was  made,  if  not  for  him 
^,  yet  as  much  and  as  truly  for  him,  as  for 
tvs. 

leing  then  poffeifed  of  this  faA,  that,  weak  and 
m  as  we  are,  God  has  abundantly  provided  for 
in  this  life  ;  and  that,  conlidered  as  part  of  the 
iral  world,  we  have  a  very  full  proportion  of 
d  things  allotted  to  us ;  what  conclufion  does  it 
[  us  to,  if  we  confider  ourfelves  as  part  of  the  ra* 
al  and  moral  world  ?  Is  it  reafonable  to  imagine, 
:  God  has  taken  fo  much  care  of  us  in  his  natu-^ 
government  of  the  world,  and  that  he  will  neg- 
:  us  in  the  moral  part  of  it  ?  that  he  regards  us 
animals,  but  has  no  regard  to  us  as  rational 
nts  ?  Can  any  man  think  ferioufly  of  Grod,  as  a 
fonable,  juft,  and  upright  being,  and  fuppofe 
;  to  be  the  cafe  ? 

ffow,  thefe  conliderations  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
:  expedation  from  the  goodnefs  of  Grod  of  his 
fiance  in  our  cafe,  where  it  is  moft  wanted  ;.  that 
for  his  allifiance  to  us  as  rational  and  moral  be- 
s,  as  capable  of  being  happy  or  miferable  by  vir* 

or  by  vice. 
There  is  a  fimilitude  and  proportion  in  all  tb^ 
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works  of  God :  and  it  is  reafonable  to  infer^  fronf 
the  vifible  regard  fhewed  to  us  in  one  refped,  the 
tegard  had  for  us  in  all ;  efpecially  in  the  principal 
and  moil  concerning  relation  in  which  we  ftand  to« 
wards  him;  that  is,  as  rational  agents.  And  this 
leads  us  direAly  to  fuppofe  that  God  will  provide 
for  our  well-being  as  moral  and  religious  creatures^ 
with  a  care,  at  leaft,  equal  to  that  fhewn  for  us  in 
our  natural  capacity  in  this  world. 
.  Join  now  to  this  prefumption  what  the  Grofpel 
has  exprefsly  revealed  to  us,  and  fee  whether  the 
whole  is  not  of  a  piece,  and  conliftent. 

The  Gofpel  tells  us,  that  God  has  fent  his  Son  to 
redeem  us :  you  wonder  he  fhould  take  fo  much 
trouble  for  fuch  creatures:  but  is  it  not  as  be- 
coming  his  goodnefs  to  redeem'  us,  as  it  was  to 
make  us  ?  You  will  fay  perhaps,  we  are  lince  that 
become  finners.  True ;  and  yet  ever  fince  that  he 
has  preferved  us,  and  afforded  us  the  bleffings  of 
this  life  :  and  is  it  not  of  a  piece  to  open  to  us  the 
hopes  of  a  better  ?  Miftake  not  my  meaning  :  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  from  what  God  does  for  us  in  this 
world,  that  he  is  bound  in  jnftice  to  do  as  much  for 
us  in  refpedt  to  another.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
he  is  bound  in  juftice  to  do  for  us.  But  furely  it 
is  fafeft  reafoning  upon  the  ways  of  providence  from 
the  manifeft  works  of  providence  :  and  by  feeing 
how  God  has  dealt  with  the  children  of  men  as  part 
and  as  inhabitants  of  this  natural  world,  it  is  reafon- 
able to  conclude  in  what  manner  he  will  treat  them 
-OS  part  of  the  moral  world.  And,  if  we  confider 
what  we  fee  and  know  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
•f  the  good  we  enjoy  from  them,  and  compare  them 
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with  the  greater  works  of  grace,  as  manifefted  in  the 
Gofpel  of  Chriil  Jefus,  we  may  eaiily  difcern  the 
confiftency  and  harmony  of  God*s  dealings  in  both 
cafes  ;  and  fee  too,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  me- 
thods of  Providence  by  which  we  hope  to  be  faved, 
and  which  we  have  from  revelation,  are  liable  to  no 
other  objeAions,  than  the  methods  of  Providence 
by  which  we  live,  and  which  we  fee  daily  with  our 
eyes.  In  both  cafes  the  works  of  God  are  indeed 
wonderful,  and  we  unworthy  of  the  leaft  of  them : 
and  we  may  juftly  fay  of  both,  Lord^  what  is  marij 
that  thou  regardeji  him  f  and  the/on  ofman^  that  thou 
vifiteft  him  ? 
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Acts  x.  34,  35. 

Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth,  and /aid.  Of  a  truth  I  pet^ 
ceive  that  God  is  no  re/peSter  of  perfons :  but  in  every 
nation  he  thatfeareth  him,  and  worketh  righteoufnefsy  is 
accepted  with  him, 

X  HESE  words^  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  may 

feem  to  carry  a  fenfe  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the 

Apoftle  in  delivering  them.     St.  Peter  in  the  text 

declares,  that  God,  without  refpedl  to  any  national 

or  perfonal  privileges,  was  ready  to  admit  all  people 

into  the  covenant  made  with  Chrifl  Jefus,  provided 

they  were  duly  prepared  for  fuch  admiflion.     Some 

from  his  words  have  concluded  that  there  is  no  ne«- 

ceffity  of  becoming  difciples  of  Chrift,  but  that  it 

is  fufficient  if  we  live  according  to  the  principles 

and  light  of  nature ;    forafmuch  as  every  one  who 

feareth  God,  and  worketh  right eotf/nefsi  is  accepted 

with  him:  and  thus  fupported,  as  they  think,  by  one 

paflage  of  Scripture,  they  have  been  emboldened  to 

defpife  and  rejeft  all  the  reflr  as  of  no  ufe  to  them, 

and  to  put  their  falvation  upon  their  own  ftrengtln 

in  oppolition  to  the  method  revealed  and  declared 

by  the  Son  of  Grod.    This  error  is  common,  as  well 
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as  dangerous :  and^  iince  the  great  regard  which 
fome  pay  to  moral  virtue  is  purely  oppofition  to  the 
Gofpel,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  paflage  of 
St.  Peter^  and  to  place  his  meaning  in  a  true  lights 
that  the  doArine  of  the  Gofpel  may  not  be  over- 
thrown by  its  own  authority. 

The  Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  blelfings  of  the 
promifed  Meflias  were  to  be  peculiar  to  themfdves, 
and  not  to  be  extended  to  any  other  nation  or  peo- 
ple whatever^  whom  they  looked  on  as  aliens  fiom 
God,  and  not  under  his  care  and  prote<Slion^  as  they 
were.  Hence  in  the  Prophets  they  plead  their  pri- 
vilege, and  tell  God  that  he  is  not  God  of  the  hea- 
then, but  of  the  people  of  Ifrael ;  which  conceit  of 
theirs  St.  Paul  refers  to  and  confutes  in  his  EpifUc 
to  the  Romans  :  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  f  h 
he  not  alfo  of  the  Gentiles  ?  yes,  of  the  Gentiles  al/i. 
The  Difciples  of  our  Lord,  and  efpecially  St.  Peter, 
were  as  deep  in  this  opinion  as  others ;  and^  during 
our  Saviour's  abode  on  earth,  they  were  confirmed 
in  it  by  what  they  obferved  in  him  :  he  declared, 
he  was  not  fent  hut  to  the  lojl  Jheep  of  the  houfe  bJ 
Ifrael:  and,  when  he  fent  out  his  Difciples  to 
preach,  he  exprefsly  charged  them  not  to  go  into  tie 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  enter  into  any  city  of  ths 
Samaritans  ;  but  to  go  rather  to  the  lojl  Jheef  ^j 
the  hotcfe  of  Ifrael:  and  after  his  refurreAion, 
when  he  enlarged  their  commiflion,  and  bade 
them  Go,  teach  all  nations ;  they  underftood  him 
not,  but  were  inquifitive  about  his  refioring  tie 
kingdom  to  IfraeL  After  the  afcenlion  the  Apo* 
files  continued  at  Jerufalem  preaching  to  their  own 
nation,  till,  upon  the  perfecution  of  St.  St^pbeni 
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many  fled  intb  other  parts^  and^  though  they  went 
as  far  as  Phenice,  Cjrpnis,  and  Antioch,  yet. they 
preached  the  word  to  none  but  Jews  only,  Adls  xi.  19. 
And  when  St.  Peter,  admoniihed  by  an  heavenly  vi- 
fion,  had  admitted  fome  Gentiles  into  the  church 
of  Chrift  through  baptifm,  he  was  called  to  an  acr 
count  for  it  by  the  Apoftles  and  brethren  who  were 
in  Judea,  chap.  xi.  i :  nor  were  they  fatisfied,  till 
he  told  them  what  viiion  he  had  feen,  what  alfo 
Cornelius  had  feen,  and  in  what  a  miraculous  man* 
ner  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  poured  forth  on  the  Grea- 
tiles,  before  he  ventured  to  baptize  them :  and 
then,  under  the  ailonilhment  of  this  convi^flion, 
they  held  their  peace,  blaming  his  behaviour  no 
longer;  but  glorified  God,  faying.  Then  hath  God 
aJ/b  unto  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life^ 
A6ts  xi.  18.  St.  Peter  himfelf  was  equally  furprifed, 
when  he  found,  by  comparing  Cornelius's  vifion 
with  his  own,  that  God  had  determined  to  admit 
the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  into  the  church 
of  Chrift ;  and  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  not  juft  in  the  fame  words  with  the 
Apoftles  and  brethren.  They  fay,  Then  hath  God 
alfb  unto  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life. 
St.  Peter  fays,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  refpeSer  of  perfons :  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  hiniy  and  worketh  right eoufnefs^  is  ac^ 
cepted  with  him.  Thefe  two  reflexions,  as  they  are 
made  upon  the  fame  cafe,  one  by  St.  Peter,  when  he 
was  with  Cornelius,  the  other  by  the  Apoftles  and 
brethren,  when  St.  Peter  related  the  ftory  of  Cor- 
nelius, fo  are  they  in  fubftance  the  fame  :  and  St. 
Peter,  when  he  fays  that  in  every  nation  he  that  fear* 
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tth  God — is  accepted  with  hhn,  and  the  ApofUes  and 
brethren,  when  they  fay  that  God  hath  granted 
to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life^  mean  one  and  the 
(ame  thing :  and  therefore,  in  the  text,  to  he  ac- 
cepted with  God  means  no  more  than  to  have  from 
God  the  offer  of  repentance  unto  Ufe\  and  both 
certainly  mean  our  having  admiflion  into  the  co- 
venant with  God  through  Chrifl  Jefus.  So  that 
the  whole  of  what  St.  Peter  fays  in  the  text  amounts 
to  this :  '*  I  now  at  length  perceive  th^t  God  has 
•not  confined  his  mercies  to  a  particular  nation 
only ;  but  that  all  are  capable  of  inheriting  the 
"  promifes  in  Chrift  Jefus,  who  are  duly  prepared 
**  by  righteoufnefs,  and  the  fear  of  God.** 

This  will  farther  appear  to  be  the  true  interpre- 
tation, if  we  examine  the  cafe  of  Cornelius^  and 
what  the  acceptance  was  that  he  found.  Cornelius 
was  a  Gentile,  and  one  of  the  beft  of  them  ;  a  de- 
vout many  and  one  who  feared  God  with  all  his  houfcy 
which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people^  and  prayed  to  God 
alway :  and  yet  his  goodnefs  did  not  make  it  un- 
neceffary  for  him  to  become  a  Chriftianw  The  hea- 
venly vifion  was  not  fcnt  to  fatisfy  him  that  his 
righteoufnefs  was  fufficient,  and  that  he  had  no 
need  to  look  out  for  farther  afliflance  or  dire<Slion : 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  fent  to  inform  him  where  he 
might  feek  and  find  a  proper  inflrudtor.  St.  Peter 
had  alfo  a  vifion  to  prepare  him  to  do  the  duty  of 
an  Apoflle  to  the  Gentile  centurion ;  and,  when 
this  devout  man  came  to  him,  in  obedience  to  the 
heavenly  warning,  he  inftrucfts  him  in  the  faith  of 
Chrift  Jefus,  and  baptizes  him  with  water :  upo^ 
which  St.  Peter  fays,  he  finds  that  men  of  all  na- 
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tions^  who  do  righteoufly,  are  accepted  with  God. 
He  could  not  poffibly  mean^  that  thofe  who  did 
dieir  befk  upon  the  light  of  nature,  had  no  need  of 
any  other  teacher :  that  refleeftion  could  never  rife 
from  the  cafe  before  him  :  for  why  did  he  then  in- 
ftru6t  Cornelius  in  the  knowledge  of  Chrift,  and 
baptize  him  in  his  name  ?  St.  Peter  therefore  cer- 
tainly meant^  that  all  Gentiles  duly  prepared  were 
capable  of  the  blcffings  of  the  Gofpel  through  the 
mercy  of  God ;  in  oppofition  to  his  former  error, 
that  none  but  Jews  had  fuch  a  privilege.  And  the 
Apoflle  undoubtedly  underftood  that  the  beft  of  the 
Gentiles  had  need  of  the  Gofpel ;  or  elfe  his  com- 
mendation of  the  goodnefs  of  God  amounts  to  this 
only,  that  he  perceived  that  God  would  give  to  the 
honeft-minded  Gentiles,  who  feared  him,  and  did 
righteoufly,  that  which  they  had  no  occafion  to 
receive. 

From  the  words  and  circumilances  of  the  text 
thus  explained  we  learn  what  is  the  true  notion  of 
that  acceptance,  which  St.  Peter  fays  the  Gentiles 
of  all  nations  are  entitled  to  through  the  mercy  of 
God. 

But  then  there  arifes  a  difficulty  from  the  terms  to 
which  St.  Peter  has  limited  this  privilege ;  for  he  does 
not  fay  that  men  of  all  nations  are  accepted  of  Grod ; 
but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  fear eth  God^  and  work- 
eth  right eoufnefs^  is  accepted  of  him.  Now,  one  great 
end  of  the  Chriftian  religion  being  to  inftrudl 
us  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  works  of  righteouf- 
ncfs,  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  this  benefit  of  being  duly  inftru6led  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  works  of  righteouihefs,  if 
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ihould  be  required^  as  a  previous  condition^  that  we 
ihould  fear  God^  and  do  righteoufly :  which  con- 
dition fuppofes  us  already  in  pofTellion  of  the  main 
thing  for  which  the  privilege  itfelf  is  granted  ;  and 
confequently^  the  privilege  becomes  in  a  manner 
ufelefs  by  our  having  the  qualifications  neceiTary 
to  the  obtaining  it.  To  clear  this  matter,  we  muft 
confider  what  the  Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches 
vs,  chap.  xi.  6.  lyithout  faith  it  is  impoffible  to  fle^^i 
God :  for  he  that  cometh  to  God,  mufi  believe  that  he 
is,  aftd  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
feek  him.  The  meaning  of  which  is^  that  a  man  can- 
not offer  himfelf  to  Gk)d,  much  lefs  enter  into  the 
covenant  of  his  mercy,  without  a  firm  perfuaiioa  of 
his  being,  and  a  due  notion  of  his  attributes.  He 
muft  know  that  he  is ;  otherwife  he  can  never  move 
or  advance  towards  him :  he  muft  know  alfo  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  feek  him ;  or 
elfe  he  camiot  be  encouraged  to  move  towards  him : 
which  two  articles  of  belief  infer  a  juft  fear  of  God 
as  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  world,  and  a  defire 
to  pleafe  him  as  the  difpenfer  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  according  to  the  good  or  evil  which  men  do. 
This  is  the  faith,  without  which,  the  Apoflle  to  the 
Hebrews  fays,  it  is  impoflible  to  pleafe  God  :  this 
is  the  faith,  with  which,  St.  Peter  fays,  the  men  of 
every  nation  are  accepted  with  him.  And  in  truth 
thefe  qualifications  are  fo  necefTary  to  a  man's  being 
accepted  with  God,  and  admitted  into  the  covenant 
of  his  grace  through  Jefus  Chrifl,  that  without  them 
the  Gofpel  cannot  be  fo  much  as  tendered  to  him : 
for  upon  what  foot  would  you  prefs  men  to  become 
Chriflians  in  order  to  obtain  the  mercy  of  God,  who 
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have  no  fenfe  of  the  fear  of  Grod,  and^  confequently^ 
no  concern  about  pleating  or  difplealing  him  ?  The 
Gofpel  does  not  teach^  but  fuppofe  this  dodtrine : 
and^  was  even  an  Apoftle  to  preach  to  a  nation  per- 
fc&lj  ignorant  of  God,  he  muft  lay  by  the  Gofpel, 
and  firft  convince  the  people  from  reafon  and  nature 
of  the  being  of  God,  and  the  neceffity  of  righteouf- 
nefs  in  order  to  deferve  his  favour,  before  he  could 
invite  them  to  embrace  the  Gofpel  as  the  per&A 
rule  of  righteoufhefs  prescribed  and  ordained  by 
God  himfelf.  And  therefore,  when  St.  Peter  fays, 
iiat  in  every  nation  he  that  fear eth  God,  and  worketh 
right eoufnefsy  is  accepted  of  him,  he  is  not  to  be  under- 
fiood  as  limiting  the  mercies  of  Grod  to  certain  per- 
fons  of  the  beft  character,  but  rather  as  declaring 
the  natural  order  of  things.  It  is  frequently  taught, 
that  our  Lord  came  to  fave  linners ;  and  therefore 
he  began  his  preaching  with  an  exhortation  to  re- 
pentance in  the  fame  words  that  John  the  Baptiil 
had  done  before  him,  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand:  which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had 
faid.  Turn  to  God,  and  fear  him,  working  righteouf- 
ntb,  that  ye  may  be  made  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  his  Son,  which  now  approaches. 

But,  fhould  the  cafe  of  Cornelius,  ivho  was  a  devout 
man,  fearing  God  with  all  his  houfe,  giving  much  alms, 
and  praying  alway,  from  which  cafe  St.  Peter  makes 
the  refle<^ion  contained  in  the  t^xt,  incline  us  to 
believe  that  he  means  a  greater  degree  of  goodnefs 
by  fearing  God,  and  working  righteoufnefs,  than 
was  commonly  to  be  foimd;  and,  confequently, 
that  what  St.  Peter  fays  can  be  applied  only  to  the 
mod  virtuous  and  beft-difpofed  heathens;  upon 
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this  fuppofition,  both  the  cafe  of  Cornelius^  and  the 
declaration  of  St.  Peter,  evidently  prove,  that  the 
beft  of  men  ftand  in  need  of  the  aififtances  of  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift  to  make  themfelves  fecure  of  ob- 
taining the  end  of  their  hopes,  glory  and  immorta- 
lity, from  God,  who  is  the  rewarder  of  them  who 
diligently  feek  him.  I  would  defire  thofc  who  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  think  that  they  have  no 
reafon  to  trouble  their  heads  about  the  Chriftian 
religion,  provided  they  lead  good  moral  lives,  to 
coniider  the  charadler  of  Cornelius :  he  was  devout, 
and  feared  God  with  all  his.houfe:  he  was  very 
charitable,  and  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  to  Grod  continually.  This,  I  fupjxjfe,  they 
will  allow  to  be  a  defcription  of  fuch  a  moral  man 
as  they  mean  :  and  I  would  aik  then,  For  what  pur- 
pofe  did  God  fend  a  vifion  to  Cornelius,  and  an- 
other to  St.  Peter,  that  Cornelius  might  be  made  a 
Chriftian?  Was  all  this  care  thrown  away  upon  a 
mere  unnecefTary  point,  that  might  as  well  have 
been  let  alone  ?  Was  Cornelius  thus  called  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  Gofpel,  and  was  it  of  no  confe- 
quence  whether  he  had  been  called,  or  no  ?  If  God 
made  choice  of  Cornelius,  one  of  the  beft  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  fhew  that  fome  of  them  were  capable  of 
his  grace,  he  did  at  the  fame  time  demonftrate  that 
all  had  need  of  it :  for,  if  the  beft,  with  all  the 
light  they  enjoyed,  wanted  this  afliftance,  what  could 
the  worft  do  without  it  ? 

It  may  be  alked  perhaps.  What  would  have  be- 
come of  Cornelius,  had  he  died,  as  he  had  fome 
time  lived,  a  devout  Gentile,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
full  of  alms  and  of  prayers,  without  having  been 
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called  to  the  knowledge  of  Chrift  Jefus?  which 
queftion,  if  purfued  through  all  its  views^  would 
open  a  large  field  of  difcourfe,  but  fuch  as  would 
afford  rather  fpeculation  than  profit ;  iince  the 
cafe,  however  determined,  could  no  way  afFe6l  us, 
who  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  Chrift 
Jefus.  Let  it  then  be  taken  for  granted,  that  Cor- 
nelius, had  he  died  in  the  circumftances  before  de-^ 
fcribed,  would  have  found  reft  to  his  foul  from  the 
mercy  and  goodnefs  of  God:  and  let  this  other 
queftion  be  confidered,  which  is  much  more  to  our 
purpofe,  What  would  have  been  the  cafe  of  Corne- 
lius, if  he  had  rejedled  the  call,  refufed  to  hearken 
to  St.  Peter,  and  had  infifted  on  his  own  merit  and 
virtue,  in  oppofition  to  the  grace  that  was  offered 
him  through  the  Gofpel  ?  Would  fuch  a  refiifal 
have  been  a  pardonable  error  ?  Could  he  have 
maintained  the  character  of  one  fearing  God  with 
all  his  houfe,  after  fuch  an  open  contempt  of  the 
divine  call  ?  Could  he  ever  have  prayed  more  to 
God  to  guide  and  diredl  his  way,  after  he  had  abfo- 
lutely  denied  to  be  guided  and  direAed  by  him  ? 
Would  even  his  alms  have  been  an  acceptable  of- 
fering to  the  Almighty,  after  he  had  renounced 
that  obedience  which  is  better  than  facrifice,  and 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  can  fanftify  our  im- 
pcrfeft  works  ?  If  reafon  and  natural  religion  teach 
us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pleafe  and  to  obey  Grod, 
what  part  even  of  natural  religion  could  this  Centu- 
rion have  exercifed,  after  he  had  folemnly  rejected 
the  counfel  of  Grod,  and  followed  his  own  will  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  his  Maker  declared  in  the  hea- 
venly vifion  ?  As  bad  as  this  fuppofed  cafe  of  Cor-. 
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nelius  would  have  been^  it  is  the  very  cafe  of  thofe 
who^  having  been  betimes  inftru&ed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gofpel^  and  called  to  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  Chrift  Jefus^  do  defpife  and  rejeft 
that  fiuth  under  the  colour  of  preferving  the  purity 
of  natural  rehgion^  and  living  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reafon  and  morality.  It  makes  no  difference 
in  the  cafe^  that  their  call  has  been  through  the  or- 
dinsLry  adminiffarations  of  the  churchy  and  that  G)r« 
neUus*s  was  by  a  viiion  diredled  to  himfelf :  the 
voice  of  Grod  is  the  fame,  whether  he  fpeaks  by  Us 
apofUes^  or  by  his  angels :  whoever  a£ks  by  the 
appointment  of  God^  fpeaks  with  his  authority: 
and^  the  regular  powers  of  the  church  being  ordain- 
ed by  him,  when  the  church  fpeaks  to  her  children 
conformably  to  the  commiiSion  received,  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  calling  men  to  repentance  unto  life 
through  Chrift  Jefus.  And,  whatever  the  condition 
of  thofe  may  be  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Lord 
who  bought  them,  ours  is  certainly  very  bad,  if, 
having  heard  of  him,  we  rejeft  and  defpife  him.  It 
is  one  thing  not  to  believe  in  Chrift,  becaufe  we 
know  him  not ;  it  is  another  to  know  him^  and  to 
difbelieve  him.  Though  fuch  ignorance  may  be 
an  excufe,  yet  fuch  knowledge  muft  be  condem- 
nation. 
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Q»  thefe  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 

prophets. 

J.  HE  two  commandments  here  referred  to  are  fet 
down  in  the  verfes  immediately  preceding  the  words 
of  the  text.  At  verfe  37  we  read,  Thau  JhaU  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  with  all  thy 
Jbtil^  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  jirfi  atid 
great  commandment^  verfe  38.  At  verfe  39  follows^ 
jind  the  fecond  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  Jhalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyfelf.  Then  come  the  words  of  the 
text.  On  thefe  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets :  the  meaning  of  which  faying  is  plainly 
this,  that  the  whole  reafon  of  religion  lies  in  thefe 
two  general  commandments  ;  that  in  thefe  all  par*  ] 
ticular  duties  and  precepts  are  founded ;  that  no-  / 
thing  can  be  of  any  obligation  in  religion,  but  as  it! 
relates  either  to  the  love  we  owe  to  God,  or  the 
love  we  owe  to  our  neighbour.  In  fpeaking  to 
thefe  words,  I  fhall, 

Firft,  Shew  you  the  true  meaning  and  import  of 
them;  and. 
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Secondly,  Make  fome  ufeful  remarks  on  the 
whole. 

In  St.  Mark's  Gofpel  the  fame  thing  is  (aid  in 
different  words,  though  to  the  fame  effedt.  The 
words  parallel  to  the  text  are  thefe  :  There  is  none 
other  commandment  greater  than  thefe^  Mark  xii.  3 1 : 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  in  religion  of  an  higher 
obligation  than  thefe  two  precepts :  all  the  duties 
of  religion  muft  be  governed  by  thefe  two  princi- 
ples :  beyond  them  there  is  nothing  greater,  no- 

:'  thing  to  limit  or  reflrain  them  ;  but  by  them  muft 
every  thing  elfe  be  limited  and  reftrained.     The 

'  reafon  of  this  is  plain :  for,  the  relation  between 
God  and  man  being  once  known,  the  firfl  con- 
clufion  is.  That  we  ought  to  love  the  Lord  our  God 
with  all  our  hearts j  with  all  our  Jbuls,  and  voith  aU 
our  minds ;  that  is,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power :  and, 
until  this  general  principle  be  eflablifhed,  the  par- 
ticular duties  owing  to  God  cannot  fall  under  our 
confideration.     There  is  no  room  to  inquire  after 

;  the  proper  inftances  of  expre fling  our  love  to  God, 

/  till  the  general  obligation  of  loving  God  be  known 
and  admitted.  The  fame  reafon  holds  likewife  as 
to  the  other  general  head  of  religion,  the  Jove  cf 
our  neighbour :  for,  the  relation  between  man  and 
man,  and  the  common  relation  of  all  to  one  great 
Mafter,  being  fuppofed,  the  refult  is,  that  we  ought 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  our/elf  \  that  is,  to  do  all  we 
can  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  each  other  :  and, 
unlefs  we  have  this  general  fenfe,  we  cannot  be 
concerned  to  know  in  any  particular  cafe  what  is 
the  proper  inftance  of  love  which  we  ought  to  fhew 
towards  our  neighbour. 
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But,  thefe  general  principles  being  once  efta-» 
blifhed,  the  particular  duties  flow  from  them  natu- 
rally. The  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour, if  carefully  attended  to,  will  ealily  grow  into 
a  complete  fyftem  of  religion.  The  duties  of  reli- 
gion are  all  relative,  regarding  either  God  or  man ;' 
and  there  is  no  relative  duty  that  love  does  not  rea-l 
dily  transform  itfelf  into  upon  the  mere  view  of  the-; 
different  circumftances  of  the  perfons  concerned. 
Love,  with  regard  to  a  fuperior,  becomes  honour, 
and  refpeA,  and  fhews  itfelf  in  a  cheerful  obedience' 
and  a  willing  fubmiflion  to  the  commands  of  autho- 
rity :  love,  with  refpedl  to  our  equals,  is  friendihip 
and  benevolence :  towards  inferiors  it  is  courtefy 
and  condefcenfion  :  if  it  regards  the  happy  and 
profperous,  it  is  joy  and  pleafure,  which  envy  can- 
not corrupt :  if  it  looks  towards  the  miferable,  it  is 
pity  and  compafHon  ;  it  is  a  tendernefs  which  will 
difcover  itfelf  in  all  the  adts  of  mercy  and  huma- 
nity. 

In  negative  duties  this  principle  is  no  lefs  effec- 
tual than  in  pofitive.  Love  will  not  permit  us  to 
injure,  opprefs,  or  offend  our  brother :  it  will  not 
give  us  leave  to  negleA  our  betters,  or  to  defpife 
our  inferiors  :  it  will  reftrain  every  inordinate  paf- 
fion^  and  not  fuffer  us  either  to  gratify  our  envy  at 
the  expence  of  our  neighbour's  credit  and  reputa- 
tion, or  our  lufl  by  violating  his  wife  or  his  daugh- 
ter ;  but  it  will  preferve  us  harmlefs  and  innocent : 
for  lave  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbour.  This  de- 
<}u<9ion  of  particular  duties  from  this  general  prin- 
ciple was  made  by  St.  Paul  long  iince:  Owe  no 
fpan^  (ays  he,  any  ihing^  hut  to  love  one  another :  for 
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ie  that  hveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  lam.  For  iMs^ 
Thou  Jhalt  not  commit  adultery ,  Thou  fikali  not  UM^ 
Thaujhak  notfieal.  Thou  Jhalt  not  hear  falfe  wUne^^ 
Thou  Jhalt  not  covet :  and,  if  there  be  any  other  com* 
mandmentj  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  Jajii^ 
namely  J  Thou  Jhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thfje^.  laoi 
voorieth  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  therefore  lave  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Rom.  xiii.  8^  &c. 

This  notion  of  love^  as  being  the  fulnefs  of  the 
law^  and  of  all  the  commandments  being  conqHe- 
hended  in  this  faying,  Thou  Jhalt  love  tfy  neigUmr 
as  tkgfelfy  will  lead  us  to  the  true  and  natural  ifiter- 
pretation  of  a  paflage  in  St.  James^  which^  as  it  is 
commonly  underftood,  is  liable  to  great  difficultiei 
and  objedions,  and  to  thofe  who  have  plain  fenlci 
and  can  follow  it,  muft  appear  abfiird  :   Whofoeoer^ 
fays  he,  Jhall  keep  the  whole  laWj  and  offend  in  nn 
foint,  he  is  guilty  of  all^  chap.  ii.  ver.  lo.     This  is 
a  polition  fomething  ftrange,  that  an  ofience  agunft 
one  law  iTiould  be  a  breach  of  all  laws,  howcrer  dif- 
ferent thev  are  in  kind  and  de^ee ;  that  he  who 
commit?  adulter}',  for  inltancc,  ihould  therefore  be 
gi:iif\-  of  murder  and  robbery,  and  other  the  like 
heinous  of&nces  nothinc:  related  to  the  fin  of  adul- 
tery.     But  let  us  contider  the  Apoftle*s  reafon  m 
the  next  verl'e  :  iV  k^  :\j:t/jUj  Do  not  commit  adid- 
t."^^  L::J  j!/:\  D:  ^::t  k::L     Xt:i\  if  thcu  conamt  m 
i;j'.%/.VT.  i.v,  :/  ii::i  t;jj\  tisu  jrt  became  a  trof^ 
*"'/ '^  :/ :':i  i.-::.    This  reaioa,  as  interpreters  com- 
monly expound  itj  an:cmnts  to  this :  All  laws  art 
founder  upon  one  and  the  lame  auihonty  of  God ; 
therefore  everv  offence  a^nir  anv  law  is  a  coa- 
tta:pc  of  the  author n-  upon  which  aii  laws  depend; 
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and  therefore  every  ^A  of  difobedience  is  a  breach 
of  the  whole  law^  becaufe  fubverliTe  of  that  autho^ 
ntj  i4>on  which  the  whole  law  ftands.    "Bat  there 
ture  many  obje6lions  againft  the  reafon  thus  flated : 
i  firft,  it  IS  liable  evidently  to  all  the  difficulties  of 
[  the  Stoics*  paradox^  that  all  ofiences  are  equal :  for^ 
}  if  the  guilt  of  fin  depends^  not  upon  the  nature  and 
circumfiances  of  the  iinful  aAion^  but  upon  the 
i.  audiority  of  the  lawgiver^  then  every  fin^  being  an 
(  miknce  againft  the  fame  authority,  is  of  the  fame 
I  guilt  and  heinoufnefs ;  and  there  will  be  no  dif- 
;    ference  between  killing  your  neighbour  and  your 
neighbour's  horfe  ;  for  he  that  has  forbid  you  kill* 
Hig  your  neighbour,  has  likewife  forbid  you  doing 
any  a6l  to  the  hurt  and  detriment  of  your  neigh* 
bour.    Secondly^  the  Apoftle*8  inference  in  the 
kltter  part  of  the  verfe  does  not  anfwer  to  the  prin* 
ciple  laid  down  in  the  former  part :  He  thatJaU,  Ih 
not  commit  adultery y  /aid  alfo.  Do  not  kill.    This  is 
his  principle  ;  and  he  infers,  NoWy  if  thou  commit  no 
adultery y  yety  if  thou  hilly  thou  art  become  a  tra/ttf^^ 
grtjfor  of  the  law :  no  doubt  of  it ;  becaufe  there  is 
a  law  againft  murder  as  well  as  s^ainft  adultery* 
But  what  is  this  towards  fhewing  that  the  breach  of 
une  law  is  the  breach  of  all  ?  The  inference  there- 
fore ihould  have  been  upon  this  foot :  now,  if  thou 
commit  no  adultery,  yet,  if  thou  kill^  thou  art 
guilty  of  all  the  laws  by  difobeying  the  Author  of 
all  laws. 

But  this  pailage  of  St.  James  will  have  another 
appearance,  when  furly  examined.  In  order  to  it, 
we  muft  look  back  to  that  which  gave  occafion  to 
it^  and  follow  the  Apoftle's  argument  ftep  by  ftep. 
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The  whole  depends  upon  the  notion,  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament,  that  hve 
is  the  ftdfiJUng  of  the  law.     St.  James  confiders  the 
whole  duty  of  man  to  man  as  contained  in  one  lavTj 
namely,  Thoujhali  love  thy  neighbtmr  as  thyfelf:  and 
then  he  argues  rightly,  he  who  offends  in  one  point 
is  guilty  of  the  whole  law  :  for,  whether  it  be  thef^ 
or  murder,  or  adultery,  that  you  commit,  it  matters 
not ;  for  any  of  thefe  crimes  is  inconliftent  with 
the  law^  which  contains  and  is  the  whole,  Thm 
Jhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.     But   hear  the 
Apoftle*s  own  words  :  in  the  eighth  verfe  you  read 
thus.  If  y^  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the  Scr^ 
turCj  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf^  ye  do 
well:  where,  firft,  you  are  to  obfcrve,  that  he  calli 
this  the  royal  law,  not  becaufe  given  by  Chrift  the 
king,  as  fome  tell  us,  for  all  laws  are  in  that  fenfe 
royal  laws ;  but  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  fupreme  law, 
from  which  all  others  proceed,  as  diftindl  branches, 
and  by  which  they  muft  all  be  governed.  Secondly, 
you  muft  take  notice  what  ftrefs  the  Apoftle  lays 
upon  thtir  fulfilling  this  royal  law  :  If  ye  fulfil  the 
royal  law, — ye  do  well:  that  is,  if  you  attend  to  it 
in  all  inftances,  fo  as  not  to  offend  againft  it  in  any 
cafe,  ye  then  will  do  well.     The  Apoftle  proceeds 
in  the  next  verfe,  Buty  if  ye  have  refpeff  to  perfom^ 
ye  commit  fin,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  tranf- 
grefjbrs.     The  law  in  this  verfe  is  the  fame  law  that 
was  mentioned  before,  that  is,  the  royal  law:  if, 
fays  he,  you  have  any  partial  regards,  you  will  not 
then  fulfil  the  law  of  love,  but  will  be  found  to  be 
tranfgrefTors  of  that  law :  for^  as  it  follows  in  the 
tenth  verfe,  whofoever  Jhall  keep  the  whole  law^  and 
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TJ^end  in  one  foint^  he  is  guilty  of  all.     In  this 
e  he  confiders  the  royal  law.  Thou  Jhalt  love  thy 
hbour  as  thyfelfj  as  the  whole  law ;  and  all  par- 
lar  commandments  as  points  of  that  law.    And 
t  he  fays  amounts  to  this :  Whatever  regard  you 
'  have  to  the  law  of  loving  your  neighbour, 
ch  all  profefs  to  walk  by,  yet  aflure  yourfelves 
cannot  keep  that  law,  if  you  offend  againfl  any 
rule  of  charity ;  for  every  fuch  fingle  offence  is 
reach  of  that  whole  law,  Thou  Jhalt  love  thy 
hhour  as  thyfelf.     In  the  eleventh  verfe  he  gives 
reafon  of  his  aflertion  :  For  he  that  faid^  Do  not 
nit  adultery, /aid  alfo^  Do  not  kill.     The  words  in 
original,  here  tranflated  for  he  that  Jaid,  are  of 
btful  interpretation.     The  fenfe    followed   by 
tpreters  and  tranflators  has  mifled  people  in  the 
lerftanding  of  this  whole  place.     Inflead  of /or 
iatjaidy  it  fhould  be  rendered,  for  the  law  which 
i.  Do  not  commit  adultery,  faid  alfo.  Do  not  kill. 
e  place  thus  rendered  contains  a  clear  reafon  of 
It  went  before :  if,  fays  he,  you  offend  in  any 
tit  of  charity  or  duty,  you  become  a  tranfgreffor 
this  whole  law,  Thou  Jhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
Islf:  for  this  law  of  loving  thy  neighbour,  which 
}  to  thee,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  fays  likewife  to 
e,  Do  not  kill.     And  now,  if  you  go  to  the  latter 
t  of  the  verfe,  you  will  find  it  exaftly  fuited  to 
whole  thread  of  difcourfe  which  went  before : 
thus  it  follows.  Now,  if  thou  commit  no  adultery^ 
,  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a  tfanfgrejfor  of  the 
; ;  \\izx.  is,  of  that  general  law  of  loving  thy 
ghbour,  which  faid  as  well  to  thee,  Thou  Jhalt 
mi,  as^  Thou  Jhalt  not  commit  adultery. 

^Qls.  I.  s 
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How  this  royal  law  fpeaks  to  us  in  the  language 
of  all  particular  laws  and  precepts  is  eaiily  under- 
ftood,  and  is  diftindtly  explained  by  St.  Paul  io  the 
place  already  produced :  For  this,  thoujtab  not  com^ 
mft  adultery y  thoujhalt  not  iiJI,  thou  Jhalt  notJUd^ 
thoujhalt  not  hearfalfe  witnefsy  thoujhalt  no$  covet: 
and,  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  ii  is  bri^y. 
comprehended  in  this  faying ^  namely,  Thtni  Jkait  lew 
thy  neighbour  as  thjfelf,  Rom.  xiii.  9. 

As  to  the  diflferent  verlion  of  the  eleventh  vcffe 
in  St.  James,  which  I  have  made  choice  of^  oar 
own  tranflators  plainly  faw  the  propriety  of  it,  and 
have  given  that  verlion  in  the  margin  of  the  Bibk. 
To  them  therefore,  and  their  reafoning,  I  refefr 
you. 

This  place  in  St.  James  being  thus  underftood 
and  explained,  there  is  no  occaiion  for  any  niceties 
pr  diilindlions  to  fupport  the  reafon  and  equity  of 
his  dodlrine,  or  to  fhew  how  a  man,  by  offending 
againft  one  law,  may  become  guilty  of  all;  iince 
this  affertion  will  no  longer  be  found  to  be  part  of 
the  Apoftle's  doftrine.  What  he  teaches  is  plain- 
ly this :  The  great  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
Gofpel  is  this,  Thoufhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf. 
The  force  of  this  all  fee,  and  all  acknowledge  ;  and, 
whilft  they  pretend  to  be  Chriftians,  all  muft  pre- 
tend at  leaft  to  obey.  But,  fays  he,  whoever  in  any 
manner  offends,  injures,  or  opprefTes  his  brother,  it 
matters  not  in  what  way,  whether  it  be  by  undue 
and  partial  preference  of  one  to  another,  by  con- 
tempt, or  (lander,  by  theft,  adultery,  or  murder: 
whoever,  L  fay,  in  any  of  thefe  inflances  lins  againft 
his  brother,  will  be  found  to  be  a  tranfgref&r 
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I  this  great,  this  vital  principle  of  religioxii 
fliah  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy/elf.  For  thig 
I  he  tells  them,  the  way  to  do*  well  was  tofuU 
royal  law,  that  is,  to  obferve  all  the  points  of 
icaufe  no  point  could  be  tranfgrefled,  but  the 
reffor  muft  be  found  guilty  of  the  whole  law; 

is  a  general  law  of  love  extending  to  all 
.  There  is  nothing  hard  in  this  fenfe,  no* 
but  what  any  man  may  fee  the  reafon  of :  for. 
ily  to  injure  our  neighbour  in  any  way  makes 
ilty  of  the  breach  of  the  law,  which^  com- 
\  us  to  love  our  neighbour ;  for  one  injurious 

is  as  inconfiilent  with  love  as  another;  and 
»  refpeA  injurious  actions  have  no  difference^ 
ey  are  all  equally  inconfiilent  with  the  great 

!  giving  light  to  this  pailage  in  St.  James  hal 

lifled  us  from  the  main  purpofe  of  this  di& 

;  for  we  have  feen  at  the  fame  time  the  true 

and  meaning  of  the  text,  with  refpeft  to  one 

laws  referred  to  in  it,  and  which  is  eafily  api 

le  to  the  other.   St.  James  has  fully  taught  us 

iviour's  meaning,  when  he  faid.  On  ihefe  two 

ndments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

let  us  turn  to  confider  the  other  general  hesd 

d  to  by  out  Saviour  in  the  text,  namely,  the 

f  God.    ThiSi  fays  our  Lord  in  the  thirty-* 

verfe,  is  the  firfi  and  great  cfmmandment. 

this  head  are  to  be  deduced  all  the  fervice, 

p,  and  honoui^,  which'ive  owe  and  pay  to  our 

r.    I  obfetved  to  you  before,  that  all  thif 

of  religion^  anr  relative :  which  ts  tmt^  illi 

now  unfifitf  coniid^iution  >  fitf  tile?  dbtiet 

s  % 
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/we  owe  to  God  are  founded  in  the  relation  betweoi 

I  God  and  us.  Were  there  no  fuch  relation,  the 
perfedtions  of  God  might  be  matter  of  admiratioD, 
but  could  not  be  the  ground  of  duty  and  obedience. 
I  obferved  likewife  to  you,  that  love  naturally  traof- 

/  forms  itfelf  into  all  relative  duties,  which  arife  from 
the  circumfbmces  of  the  perfons  related.  Thus,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  if  we  love  God,  and  confider  him 
.as  the  lord  and  governor  of  the  world,  our  love 
will  foon  become  obedience :  if  we  confider  him  as 
wife,  good,  and  gracious,  our  love  will  become  ho* 
nour  and  adoration :  if  we  add  to  thefe  our  own 

'  natural  weaknefs  and  infirmity,  love  will  teach  us 
dependence,  and  prompt  us  in  all  our  wants  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  our  great  Protector :  and  thus  in  all 
other  inflances*  may  the  particular  duties  be  drawn 
from  this  general  principle.  Prayer  and  praife,  and 
other  parts  of  divine  worfhip,  which  are  the  z&t 
of  thefe  duties,  are  fo  clearly  conne<fted  to  them, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  Ihewing  diftindlly  concern- 
ing them,  how  they  flow  from  this  general  com- 
mandment. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  account  of  the  text 
with  refpedt  to  both  the  principles  of  religion  re- 
ferred to  in  it,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our 
neighhouTy  I  would  now,  in  the  fecond  place,  lay 
before  you  feme  obfervations  which  feem  to  arifc 
naturally  from  the  whole. 

The  firft  is,  that  thefe  two  principles,  from  which 
our  Lord  tells  us  all  religion  flows,  muft  be  con« 
flftent  with  one  another  ;  otherwife  they  could  not 
both  Jbe  principles  of  the  fame  religion.  The  love 
of  God  therefore  can  in  no  cafe'  oblige  us  to  a  A 
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contrary  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  told  us  indeed,  that  the  time  would  be/\ 
when  fome  fhould  think  they  did  God  good  fervice 
by  deftroying  their  brethren  :  but  I  do  not  find  the 
religion  or  the  zeal  of  thofe  perfons  much  com* 
mended ;  but  this  very  character  is  given  of  them  to 
ihew  how  little  they  knew  or  underftood  their  duty; 
And  yet,  could  fuch  a  cafe  ever  happen,  in  which 
it  might  become  our  duty  to  hurt  our  neighbour^ 
in  order  to  promote  the  honour  of  God,  it  could 
not  be  a  juft  character  of  falfe  zeal,  to  fay  that  it 
made  men  think  they  did  God  good  fervice  by  de- 
ftroying  or  abufing  their  neighbour ;  becaufe,  upon 
this  fuppolition,  it  might  happen  to  be  the  cha- 
ncer of  true  religious  zeal. 
:  There  is  one  thing  in  our  Saviour's  argument 
which  may  perhaps  miflead  men  in  judging  upon 
this  cafe,  and  which  therefore  may  deferve  to  be 
particularly  confidered.  Of  the  love  of  God  our 
Saviour  fays,  it  is  the  jirfi  and  great  commandment : 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  he  ftyles  the  fecondj  like 
unto  it.  Now  from  hence  perhaps  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  firft  and 
great  commandment,  is  a  law  of  a  fuperior  obliga- 
tion to  that  which  is  only  the  fecond,  and  may 
therefore  in  fome  inftances  control  and  overrule 
it.  From  whence  it  would  follow,  that  we  might  law- 
fully overlook  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  fuperior  obligation  we  are  under  to  love 
God.  Now,  upon  fuppolition  that  our  duty  to 
God  and  our  neighbour  could  ever  interfere,  I 
Should  readily  allow  that  we  ought  to  love  God  ra- 
ther than  man :  but  our  Saviour's  faying  the  love 
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of  God  is  the  firft  commandment,  is  no  manner  of 
reafpn  to  think  that  it  ever  is,  or  can  b(P,  inconfift- 
cnt  with  the  fecond. 

The  love  of  God  is  properly  ftyled  the  firft  com- 
niandment^  in  refpe<Sl  to  God  who  is  the  objed  of 
(he  love^  and  jbecaufe  it  is  indeed  the  fbundatioo  of 
1^1  religion,  even  of  that  commandment  which  is 
^yled  the  fecond.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  ihewing 
f hat  the  love  of  God  may  ever  claih  with  the  love 
of  our  neighbour,  that  it  proves  the  contrary;  foTi 
if  the  love  of  our  neighbour  is  deducible  from  tbt 
love  of  Grod,  it  muft  ever  be  confident  with  it. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  ancient  writers  of  oio- 
rality  have  not  gone  higher  fpr  principles  to  build 
their  precepts  on,  than  to  the  common  deiires  of 
nature,  and  the  feveral  relations  of  man  to  man: 
but  that  is  their  faulty  for  they  might  have  looked 
farther  with  very  good  fuccefs :  for,  if  we  coniider 
God  a$  the  common  father  of  mankind,  and  (as 
from  his  goodnefs  and  impartiality  we  muft  needs 
judge)  equally  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  all  his 
children,  we  fhall  have  a  very  fure  foundation  for 
all  the  moral  duties.  No  man,  who  thinks  himfelf 
bound  to  love  and  obey  God,  can  think  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  hurt  or  opprefs  thofe  whom  God  has 
taken  under  his  care  and  protection  :  no  man,  who 
believes  it  his  intereft  as  well  as  his  duty  to  pleafc 
God,  but  muft  likewife  believe  it  his  intereft  and 
duty  to  be  kind  and  tender  towards  thofe  who  are 
the  children  of  God,  and  in  whofe  happinefs  he  is 
not  an  unconcerned  fpedator.  For  this  reafon  the 
love  of  God  is  called  the  firft  and  great  command- 
ment ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  never  can  be  inconftft- 
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tnt  with  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  the 
fecond.  In  all  cafes  therefore  where  your  duty  to 
your  neighbour  is  plain  and  clear,  depend  upot)  it 
your  duty  to  God  concurs  with  it.  All  fcruples  to  ^ 
the  contrary  are  wicked,  perhaps  wicked  hypocrify; 
(or  it  is  the  greateft  indignity  to  God  to  ufe  his 
name,  and  pretend  his  honour,  to  cover  the  injuries 
you  arc  doing  to  his  creatures,  and  your  own  bre- 
thren. 

The  fecond  obfervation  t  would  make  from  the 
text  is,  that,  our  Saviour  having  declared  fhat  oH 
theft  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro^ 
fhetSy  it  is  certain  that  nothing  is  or  ought  to  be  ef- 
teemed  rehgion,  that  is  not  reducible  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  principles. 

But  what  then,  you  will  fay,  muft  become  of  the 
inftitutions  of  religion,  which,  confidered  in  them* 
felves,  and  according  to  their  own  nature,  are  not 
properly  to  be  referred  either  to  the  love  of  God,  or 
our  neighbour  ?  for,  if  all  that  is  religion  may  be 
fo  referred,  it  Ihould  feem  that  thefe  inftitutions, 
tvhich  cannot  be  fo  referred,  are  no  part  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  certain  that  mere  poiitive  inftitutions 
are  not  founded  upon  any  moral  reafon  of  the  ac- 
tions themfelves :  if  they  were,  they  might  eaiily 
be  drawn  from  thefe  general  precepts  without  the 
help  of  a  pofttive  command  :  for  the  whole  moral 
reafon  of  religion  is  either  the  love  of  God,  or  the 
love  of  our  neighbour ;  and  to  make  any  thing  elfe 
to  be  religion,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  that  does  not  par* 
take  of  this  moral  reafon,  is  ignorance  and  fuperfti-p 
tion.  But  then  there  is  a  very  manifeft  difference  be- 
tween religion  and  the  means  of  religion  :  and  what- 
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ever  is  part  of  our  religion,  and  yet  not  fo  upon  the 
account  of  the  moral  reafon,  can  only  be  efteemed  as 
a  means  of  religion ;  not  ordained  for  its  own  lake, 
but  for  the  fake  of  that  religion  which  is  founded 
upon  moral  reafon. 

This  diftindlion  between  religion  and  the  means 
of  religion  would  be  of  ufe,  if  carefully  attended  to  j 
it  would  teach  men  where  to  point  their  heft  en- 
deavour, and  where  to  place  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pedtations :  for,  if  your  zeal  and  fervour  be  fpcnt 
only  upon  the  means  of  religion,  and  goes  no  hi- 
ther,  ye  are  ftill  in  your  fins. 

And  from  hence  it  is  plain,  that  there  can  be  no 
competition  between  the  duties  called  moral,  and 
thofe  called  politive  :  for,  if  the  politive  duties  are 
the  means  and  inflruments  appointed  by  Grod  for 
preferving  true  religion  and  morality,  true  reUgion 
and  morality  can  never  be  at  variance  with  the 
means  appointed  to  preferve  them.  And,  as  to  the 
obligation  of  obferving  thefe  duties,  it  is  on  all  fitles 
equal :  for,  lince  we  are  bound  to  obey  God  by  all 
the  ties  of  moral  duty,  and  lince  the  inftitutions  of 
religion  are  of  God's  appointment,  whatever  the 
matter  of  the  inftitution  bie,  the  obligation  to  obey 
is  certainly  a  moral  obligation  :  which,  duly  confi- 
dered,  will  fhew,  that  the  text  extends  to  all  parts 
of  religion,  and  that  o?t  thefe  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
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PART   I. 


Hebrews  ill.  12. 

Take  heed  J  brethren  j  left  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God. 

,X  HE  words  of  the  text  contain  an  eameft  exhor- 
tation^  as  is  evident  upon  the  firft  view :  and  the 
iubjeiSl  of  the  exhortation  is  faith  towards  Gk)d  ;  for 
faith  is  the  principle  deftroyed  by  an  evii  heart  of 
unbelief.  But  faith,  as  fome  think,  is  no  proper 
iubjeiSb  for  exhortation :  for,  if  faith  is  a  mere  ad  of 
the  mind  judging  upon  motives  of  credibility,  it  is 
as  reafonable  to  exhort  a  man  to  fee  with  his  eyes, 
as  to  judge  with  his  underftanding  ;  and  the  warm- 
jeft  admonition  will  not  enlarge  the  light,  which  will 
jftill  depend  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  eye,  and  the 
diftance  and  pofition  of  the  objedt.  In  faith  the 
cafe  is  much  the  fame :  if  the  afFedlions  are 
throughly  raifed,  and  made  eager  to  embrace  the 
faith,  they  may  chance  indeed  to  ftep  in  between 
the  premifes  and  conclufion,  and  make  men  pro- 
fefs  to  believe^  without  knowing  or  confidering  the 
reafons  df  belief;  which  is  to  deftroy  the  foundsi- 
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don  of  ^th :  or,  if  they  keep  their  due  diAno||.  ftc 
and  leave  the  caufe  to  be  decided  by  reafon  and 
derilanding,  their  influence  will  be  nothing, 
they  might  as  well  have  been  left  out  ef  the 
lince  faith  will  follow  the  judgment  the  mind 
upon  the  motives  of  credibility.  Iiidor 

But  then,  if  this  be  the  true  notion  of  faith,  tfaffid  is 
it  is  merely  an  adl  of  the  mind  aflenting  to  a 
upon  motives  of  credibility,  how  comes  it  thttMbke 
every  page  we  find  the  praifes  of  it  in  the  Gofpdiltfr  i 
What  is  there  in  this  to  deferve  the  bleilings  pw-lctft 
mifed  to  the  faithful  ?  Or,  whence  is  it  that  i^Mra 
whole  of  our  falvation  is  put  upon  this  foot  ?  Ah»lfo<i 
ham,  we  are  told,  was  jujiified  hy  faithy  and  byjm^^ 
inherited  the  promifes :  by  faith  we  become  thefiini%\^ 
'  Abraham y  and  heirs  together  with  him  o/*  /A^  Jbf(|^ 
which  is  through  Chrifi  Jejus :  by  faith  ^ve  have  ai^ 
mittance  to  God,  and  are  entitled  through  the  Spirit  if 
adoption  to  cry  Abba,  Father :  by  faith  s»e  are  deb' 
veredfrom  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  ghma 
liberty  of  thefons  of  God :  by  faith  we  nvait  for  tb 
adoption  J  to  wity  the  redemption  of  our  body.  But  how 
come  all  thefe  prerogatives  to  belong  to  faith,  if 
faith  be  nothing  elfe  but  believing  things  in  them- 
felvcs  credible  ?  Why  are  we  not  faid  to  be  jufh- 
fied  by  fight,  as  well  as  by  faith  ?  For  is  there  not 
the  fame  virtue  in  feeing  things  vifible,  as  in  be- 
lieving things  credible  ?  Is  not  the  underfbinding 
as  faulty  when  it  reje6ts  things  credible,  as  the  eye 
when  it  does  not  perceive  things  vifible  ?  Tell  me 
then,  what  is  faith,  that  it  fhould  raife  men  above 
the  level  of  mortality,  and  make  them  become  like 
the  angels  of  heaven  ? 
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But  farther;  if  faith  be  only  an  ad  of  the  vor 
^rfianding  formed  upon  due  reafons  and  mocireo^ 
>w  comes  it  to  be  defcribed  in  Scripture  us  having 
\  feat  in  the  heart  ?  The  Apoftle  in  the  text  cau^ 
3ns  againil^ff  evil  heart  of  unbelief:  and  the  fiune 
>tion  prevails  throughout  the  books  of  Scripturd^ 
id  is  as  early  as  our  Saviour's  firft  pleaching.  In 
:plaining  the  parable  of  the  fowcr  to  his  difciples, 
uke  viii.  he  tells  them^  TAo/i  by  the  way-Jide  are 
ey  that  hear:  then  cometh  the  devily  and  taketh 
vay  the  word  out  of  their  hearts,  lefi  they  Jbould  he^ 
we  and  he  faved,  ver.  12.  So  again.  That  on  the 
>od  ground  are  they  which  in  an  honeft  and  good 
*4irt  hear  the  word,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  pa^ 
mce^  ver.  15.  The  firft  fort  are  thofe  who  had 
I  evil  heart  of  unbelief :  the  fecond  arc  thofe 
ho,  as  the  fame  Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews  exprelles 
,  chap.  X.  had  a  true  heart  in  full  ajfurance  of  faith. 
\  the  A  As  of  the  Apoftles,  Philip  tells  the  Eunuch, 
lat,  if  he  believed  with  all  his  heart,  he  might  be 
aptized,  chap.  viii.  37.  And  Barnabas  exhorts  the 
ntiochans,  that  with  purpofe  of  heart  they  would 
eave  unto  the  Lord ;  which  is  only  a  periphrafis  for 
ith,  chap.  xi.  23.  The  Apoftle  to  the  Romans 
is  ex  profejfo  determined  this  matter :  If  thoujhah 
nfejs,  fays  he,  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jejus,  and 
alt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raifed  him 
om  the  dead,  thoujhalt  befaved,  chap.  x.  9.  In  the 
lUowing  verfe  he  gives  this  general  reafon  for  his 
iertion  :  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
^hteotffnefs,  and  with  the  mouth  ^onfejjjion  is  made 
ttojahation. 
Since  then  the  Scripture^  read  to  you  for  the 
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texty  contains  an  exhortation  to  faith,  which  fup- 
pofes  a  man*s  faith  to  be  influenced  by  his  afiee- 
tions  and  inclinations  ;  which  is  not  alwajrs  true,  if 
we  confider  faith  merely  as  the  aflent  of  the  mind 
to  a  credible  propoiition  :  fince  there  are  aUb  fuch 
things  afcribed  to  faith  in  Scripture,  fuch  promifia 
made  to  it,  as  cannot  belong  to  it  in  this  accepta- 
tion :  iince  faith,  thus  conlidered,  is  a  bare  a&  of 
the  mind  ;  but  the  faith  of  the  Grofpel  is  defaibed 
as  having  its  feat  and  operations  in  the  heart  of 
man  :  it  is  neceilary,  for  the  right  underllandiog  of 
the  text,  to  inquire, 

Firft,  What  is  the  true  notion  of  faith. 

From  whence,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  will  appear, 
That  it  is  a  proper  exhortation.  Take  heed^  left  then 
he  in  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  inquired  after  is  the  troe 
notion  of  faith. 

Every  ftep  by  which  we  advance  to  the  laft  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  faith,  is  an  aA  of  faith,  though 
of  a  diiFerent  kind,  and  not  entitled  either  to  the 
praifes  or  rewards  of  the  Gofpel.  And  hence  has 
arifen  great  part  of  the  confuiion  which  has  ob- 
fcured  and  darkened  this  queftion  concerning  faith : 
for,  when  men,  not  diftinguifhing  between  the  in- 
termediate adls  of  faith,  and  that  faith  which  is  the 
ultimate  end  and  perfeftion  of  the  Gofpel,  afcribe 
that  to  one,  which  only  and  properly  belongs  to  the 
other,  no  wonder  if  they  are  found  inconliftent 
with  themfelves,  and  deftroyers  of  reafon  and  reli- 
gion, whilft  they  feem  to  themfelves  to  labour  for 
the  promotion  of  the  do6lrine  of  righteoufnefs. 

To  render  what  I  mean  plain  and  intelligible,  I 
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iefire  you  to  conlider  the  degrees  and  fteps  of 
faith  by  which  men  arrive  at  Grofpel  righteoufnefs. 
[t  is  one  degree  of  faith  to  believe  the  Gofpels  to  be 
true  and  faithful  accounts  ;  and  it  is  a  degree  that 
leads  to  greater  perfedbion :  he  that  wants  this  faith 
is  at  a  fiand^  and  can  never  proceed  farther.  But 
this  is  not  the  faith  we  feek  after.  It  is  a  farther 
degree  of  faith  to  believe  the  miracles  of  Chrift  and 
his  Apoflles  to  be  true  and  real  miracles^  and 
wrought  by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God.  But 
neither  is  this  faith  complete:  for  the  miracles 
were  wrought,  not  for  their  own  fakes,  but  for  the 
fake  of  fomething  elfe  :  and  therefore  to  believe 
the  miracles,  without  believing  what  the  miracles 
were  intended  to  prove,  is  not  Chriftian  faith.  Far- 
ther flill ;  it  is  another  and  a  more  advanced  de- 
gree of  faith  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
given  to  the  ApofUes  in  a  large  meafure,  and  to 
Chrift,  the  author  of  the  falvation,  without  mea- 
fure.  But  neither  is  this  the  faith  which  Chrift 
came  to  propagate:  for,  fhould  I  afk  you,  Wh^ 
are  we  taught,  and  why  are  we  to  believe,  that  Grod 
gave  the  Spirit  to  his  Son  without  meafure,  and  to 
the  difciples  in  a  very  wonderful  manner  and  de* 
gree  ?  would  you  not  eafily  anfwer,  that  thefe  hea- 
venly endowments  were  both  given  and  declared 
to  make  them  fit  teachers,  and  us  ready  difciples,  of 
the  do6trines  of  God  ?  It  is  evident  then,  that  thefe 
gifts  were  fubfervient  to  a  farther  end,  and  that 
Chriftian  faith  does  not  terminate  here.  But  if, 
notwithftanding  this,  you  will  apply  all  that  you 
read  of  .faith  in  holy  Scripture  to  thefe  or  any  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fspth,  and  then  imagine  that  faith  is 
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tf  very  ftrange  principle  of  religion,  and  of  fonSgli 
growth,  repugnant  to  the  fenfe  and  reafon-  of  miii* 
kind,  and  difclaimed  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  whidi 
are  the  ufual  compliments  beftowed  on  it  in  tbd 
world ;  you  may  thank  yourfelf  for  the  delnfioH : 
the  dodlrine  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  is  clear  of  tte 
reproach. 

Faith,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  Gofpel,  nS^ 
fpeAs  the  promifes  and  declarations  of  €rod,  «d 
included  a  fure  truft  and  reliance  on  him  fiv  the 
performance.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  farther  aft 
of  faith.  We  are  not  taught  to  believe  this  in  order 
tO'Our  believing  fomething  elfe  :  but  here  faith  bts 
its  full  completion,  and  leads  immediately  to  thtf 
pra6):ice  of  virtue  and  holinefs,  the  conditions  iff 
which  all  the  promifes  of  God  are  founded..  Fo^ 
this  end  was  the  Son  of  God  revealed,  to  make 
kttown  the  will  of  his  Father,  to  declare  his  mercy 
and  pardon,  and  to  confirm  the  promifes  of  eternal 
life  to  mankind  :  he  that  believes  and  accepts  this 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  fin,  and  through 
patience  and  perfeverance  in  well-doing  waits  for 
the  bleflfed  hope  of  immortality ;  who  pafTes  through 
this  world  as  a  ilranger  and  pilgrim,  looking  for 
another  country,  and  a  city  whofe  builder  is  God ; 
this  is  he  whofe  faith  fhall  receive  the  promife, 
whofe  confidence  (hall  have  great  recompence  of 
reward. 

If  thefe  are  hard  fayings^  what  defence  fhall  we 
make  for  natural  religion,  which  requires  almofl  th^ 
fame  faith,  but  without  giving  the  fame  evidence  ^ 
Isi  it  not  the  profeffion  of  every  religion  to  belicvd 
God  to  be  a  rewarder  of  them  who  difigeftily  feel^ 
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m  ?  Could  you  have  any  natural  religion  without 
18  princifde  ?  This  the  Gofpel  requires  of  you : 
d,  if  Jefus  Chrift  has  given  you  more  evidence 
r  this  faith  than  ever  nature  could  afford  hec 
lildren,  forgive  him  this  injury.  Is  it  become 
fs  credible  that  Grod  will  reward  the  righteous^  he^ 
ufe  he  has  fent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  declare 
s  full  purpofe  fo  to  do  ?  Is  it  harder  to  trull  him 
\w,  iince  he  has  appeared  to  u$  in  ligns  and  im 
:>nders  and  in  mighty  works,  than  it  was  before^ 
ben  we  faw  him  only  by  the  glimmering  light  of 
iture  ?  Are  the  exprefs  promifes  of  God^  con* 
rmed  to  us  in  Chrift  Jefus,  of  lefs  weight  than  the 
tneral  fuggeftions  of  nature  ?  If  thefe  exprefs  pvo^ 
ifes,  thefe  clear  evidences  of  the  purpofe  of  God 
e  not  the  things  complained  of  in  the  Gofpel^ 
isit  are  they  ?  Faith  has  ever  been  the  principle  of 
ligion,  and  mufl:  ever  continue  fo  to  be  :  for,  when, 
i  other  gifts  (hall  ceafe,  faith,  hope,  and  charity^ 
ill  be  the  only  Gofpel  graces  which  time  fhall  not^ 
jflroy. 

Religion  is  a  ftruggle  between  fenfe  and  faiths 
he  temptations  to  fin  are  the  pleafures  of  this 
e :  the  incitements  to  virtue  are  the  pleafures  o£ 
e  next.  Thefe  are  only  feen  by  faith  ;  thofe  are 
e  objedls  of  every  fenfe.  On  the  fide  of  virtue^ 
I  the  motives,  all  the  objedts  of  faith  engage :  on 
le  fide  of  vice  fbmd  the  formidable  powers  of  f«i(e^ 
ifilion,  and  affedion.  Where  the  heart  is  efta>. 
iihed  in  the  fulnefs  of  fi^ith,  the  heavenly  hoft 
evailsj  and  virtue  triumphs  over  all  the  works  o£ 
trknefs  :  but,  where  fenfe  governs,  fin  enters,  and 
ferved  by  every  evil  pafiion  of  the  heart.  _  If  xbi^ 
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be  the  cafe ;  if  religion  has  nothing  to  oppofe  to 
the  prefent  allurements  of  the  world,  but  the  hopes 
and  glories  of  futurity,  which  are  feen  only  by 
laith ;  it  is  no  more  abfurd  to  fay  men  are  faved  by 
faith,  than  it  is  to  fay  they  are  ruined  by  fenfe  and 
pailion ;  which  we  all  know  has  fo  much  of  trotb 
in  it,  that  it  can  have  nothing  of  abfurdity. 

To  this  account  of  faith  the  definition  which  the 

Apoflle  has  given  of  it  (in  the  eleventh  chapter  to 

the  Hebrews)  exaftly  agrees  :  Ntnv  faith  is  the  fiJh- 

fiance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  t Jungs  not 

feen.     Things  hoped  for  are  the  things  of  futurity, 

things  which  are  not  feen,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Paul, 

Romans  viii.  24.  fVe  are  faved  by  hope :  but  hope 

4hat  is  feen  is  not  hope :  for  what  a  manfeeth  why  doth 

he  yet  hope  for?  Now  without  faith  there  can  be  no 

hope  :  for,  if  we  do  not.  believe  things  future^  wc 

cannot  poffibly  hope  for  them.     Hope  therefore  is 

indebted  to  faith  for  all  its  objeAs :  for  thefe  things 

with  refpeA  to  hope  would  be  mere  non-entities, 

were  it  not  for  faith.  Coniidered  therefore  as  things 

hoped  for,  they  owe  their  fubftance  and  their  being 

to  faith.     Faith  then  is  the  fubflance  of  things  hoped 

for^  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen.     The  things  not 

feen  are  thofe  good  things  which  God  has  prepared 

for  them  who  love  him,  the  rewards  of  virtue  and 

holinefs,  which  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard, 

neither  hath  the  heart  of  man  conceived.     And 

that  thefe  things  are  chiefly  meant  by  the  Apoftle, 

is  evident  from  the  great  number  of  inftances  fub- 

joined  in  this  chapter,  in  which  the  thing  not  feen 

is  generally  the  promife  of  God,  that  is,  the  thing 

j<romifed   by  God.     Now,   the   promifes  of  God 
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>eing  neither  objects  of  fenfe  nor  fcience,  but  fuch 
hings  as  are  made  known  to  us  by  his  declaration^ 
he  evidence  upon  which  they  are  received  is  the 
Evidence  of  faith.  The  reafon  why  we  believe 
here  are  fuch  rewards^  is^  becaufe  we  believe  the 
vord  of  God :  the  reafon  why  we  liope  to  receive 
hem^  is^  becaufe  we  judge  him  faithful  who  has 
^rotnifed. 

Since  then  all  the  blefRngs  of  holinefs,  all  theF 
lopes  of  religion,  are  founded  in  ^th,  is  it  not 
rery  natural  to  fay,  that  the  man  who  follows  after 
lolinefs  and  piety,  induced  by  the  glorious  pro- 
pels of  futurity,  is  faved  by  faith  ?  that  he  who 
kcrifices  the  world  and  its  enjoyments  to  the  hopes 
)f  eternity,  depending  entirely  upon  the  truth  of 
jrod^  that  he  will  perform  the  word  which  is  gone 
nit  of  his  mouth,  is  faved  by  his  faith,  without 
rhich  he  could  have  had  no  hopes,  no  expedta- 
ions,  to  place  againft  the  prefent  enjoyments  of  the 
vorld  ?  Do  but  confider  the  poilure  of  mind  a  man 
s  in^  when  he  deliberates  upon  the  good  and  evil 
)f  his  own  actions,  and  is  determining  his  choice 
irhether  to  follow  the  pleafures  of  fin,  or  to  endure 
he  hardfhips  and  fatigues  of  virtue :  What  are  his 
notives,  what  are  hi^  deliberations  ?  Is'  not  the 
ifhole  conteft  between  things  prefent  ancl  things  to 
rome,  the  realities  of  this  life,  and  the  uncertainty 
if  the  bther  ?  Moft  certainly  this  is  the  whole  de-^^ 
>ate :  for,  put  the  things  of  this  life  and  the  next 
ipon  the  fame  foot  of  certainty  and  reality,  and 
here  is  no  man  fool  enough  to  deliberate  on  his 
:hoice.  Were  the  glories  of  heaven  the  object  of 
enfe  i  could  we  with  the  eyes  o£  ileih  look  up  to 
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the  throne  of  God,  the  heavenly  Jefufal^ib,  iaHi 
difcem  the  innumerable  compary  of  angels^  the  generd 
ajfemhly  and  church  of  thefrft^bom,  which  are  variu 
ten  in  heaven^  and  God  the  judge  of  all j  and  the  Joints 
ofjujl  men  made  ferfe£ty  and  Jefvs  the  tnediatar  of  tk 
new  covenant^  and  the  blood  of  fprinkl'mg^  thai  Jfeah 
eth  better  things  than  that  of  Abel:  could  we  hare 
this  riew^  a  man  would  no  more  part  with  his  inhe- 
ritance above  for  the  (hort  enjoyments  of  fin,  than 
he  would  fell  the  reveriion  of  an  earthly  crown  fi>r 
one  morfel  of  meat*  The  caufe  of  lin  therefore  is 
never  argued  upon  the  comparifon  bed^een  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven,  and  the  pleafures  of  life.  No  wicked 
man  was  ever  fo  weak  as  to  (ay,  it  is  better  for  me 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  this  day  and  the  next, 
than  to  reign  in  eternal  glory  and  immortality.  But 
thus  he  reafons,  The  things  about  me  are  prefentand 
real :  I  fee,  I  feel  the  world ;  and  every  fenfe  direds 
me  to  the  enjoyment  of  it :  but  for  heaven,  where 
is  it  ?  Diilant  it  is,  I  am  fure,  and  out  of  fight ;  and 
perhaps  is  only  a  dclufion  of  fickly  imagination. 
When  this  reafoning  prevails,  as  too  often  it  does, 
tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  is  it  not  a  viAory  gained  by 
fenfe  over  the  power  of  faith  ?  Had  faith  been 
ftrong  enough  to  have  placed  in  view  the  fubilance 
of  things  hoped  for,  to  have  made  evident  the  things 
not  feen,  could  the  world  fo  eafily  have  prevailed  ? 
I  truft,  it  could  not;  for  the  things  of  faith  as  much 
4jxcel  the  things  of  fenfe,  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth.  But,  where  faith  is  not  ftrong 
enough  to  make  a  competition  between  the  things 
of  futurity  and  the  prefent  pleafures,  the  world 
muft  triumph,  and  the  finner  will  be  loft  for  want 
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bf  laith.  On  the  other  fide,  what  is  it  that  makes 
Men  willingly  endure  afRidtions  and  perfecutions  ? 
Do  you  think  the  righteous  man  fo  very  fiUy^  as 
not  to  know  that  pleafure  is  better  than  pain,  eafe 
and  tranquillity  to  be  preferred  to  vexation  and 
torment  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  he  choofes  op- 
preffion  for  oppreiIion*s  fake  ?  No  certainly :  but 
his  faith^  his  truft  and  confidence  in  God^  make 
hinoL  efteem  the  promifes  of  God  as  if  they  were 
pTcfeht  before  his  eyes ;  to  the  hopes  of  them  he 
(kcrifices  the  world  ;  and,  after  the  example  of  his 
great  Mafter,  the  author  and  finiiher  of  our  faith, 
for  the  Joy  that  is  Jet  before  hiniy  endures  the  crofs^  de* 
fpifing  the  Jkame.  Thus  Mofes  by  faith,  when  he 
wras  come  to  years,  refufed  to  be  called  the  fon  of 
Pharaoh*s  daughter,  choojing  rather  tofuffer  affliffion 
with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pJeafures  of 
fin  for  a  feafon,  Mark  the  reafon  which  follows, 
and  the  power  of  his  faith  :  ejieeming  the  reproach  of 
Chrift  greater  riches  than  the  treafures  in  Egypt :  for 
he  had  refpe£t  unto  the  recompence  of  reward.  By 
faith  alfo  he  forfook  Egypt^  not  fearing  the  wrath  of 
the  king.  But  what  confidence  was  this  ?  What 
forces,  what  allies,  had  he  to  fupport  him  againft 
the  united  ftrength  of  Egypt  ?  Thus  fenfe  indeed 
would  reafon.  But  through  faith  he  endured^  as 
feeing  him  who  is  invifible :  though  he  had  no  vifible 
proteftor,  yet  through  faith  he  faw  the  hand  of  God 
ftretchcd  out  for  his  deliverance.  This  was  his 
confidence,  this  his  fupport. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  eleventh  chapter  the 
Apoftle  ^ngs  the  triumphs  of  faith  under  all  the 
cruelties  of  men:  Others y  fays  he,  were  tortured \ 
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a$id  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  andJcMrgmgi^ 
yea  moreover  of  bonds  and  mpri/onments  c  thejt  tvM 
fioned^  they  were  fawn  afimder^  were  tempt ed^  wen 
Jlain  with  thefuoord\  they  wandered  ahnU  infiet^ 
Jkins  and  goat'JkinSf  being  deftitute^  affliffed^  torment- 
ed.   All  thefe  perfifted  in  fiuth^  not  accepting  dA 
veranccj  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  re/urre&eiL 
The  refurredion  was  a  ftate  they  had  never  ieens 
it  was  what  they  could  only  hope  for :  but  the  pro- 
mife  of  God  was  to  them  more  than  the  evidence  of 
light ;  and  to  their  truft  and  confidence  in  him  tbej 
willingly  gave  up  all  that  their  eyes  beheld^  and 
fubmitted  to  the  evils^  which  fenfe  is  ever  warning 
usagainft. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  eafy  to  underftand 
what  the  Scripture  means^  when  it  tells  us  that  faith 
over  Cometh  the  world:  for  religion  is  a  conteft  be- 
tween the  world  and  faith,  between  things  prefent 
and  things  to  come.  Faith  puts  us  under  the  con- 
duA  of  future  hopes  and  fears,  exempts  us  from  the 
power  and  influence  of  things  prefent ;  which  pre- 
fent things  are  the  world :  and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
perly faid  of  faith,  that  it  overcometh  the  world. 

To  this  notion  of  faith  agrees  likewife  what  St. 
Paul  had  faid  concerning  it  in  his  comparifon  be- 
tween faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  other  fpiritual 
gifts,  fuch  as  fpeaking  with  tongues,  prophefying, 
and  he^ijing  of  diftempers.  Thefe  fhall  ceafe :  But 
now  remainethy  fays  the  Apoflle,  faithy  hope^  and  cha^ 
rity ;  and  the  greateft  of  thefe  is  charity :  for  charity 
and  univerfal  benevolence  is  the  very  grace  and 
ornament  of  heaven,  the  employment  and  the  plea*^ 
fure  of  bl^^ed  fpirits.    Nor  can  faith  and  hope  ever 
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parted  from  true  religion :  for  there  is  no  being 
^  —  great  as  not  to  depend  on  faith  in  God>  and  truft 


his  power  and  wifdom>  or  to  be  above  hoping 
ly  thii^  from  his  goodnefs  and  benevolence.  And 
^  4ji€refore  the  Apoftle  fays  exprefsly  of  faith  and  hope^ 
^  that  they  ihall  rem^n^  with  charity^  the  greateft  of 
^  the  three.  Other  gifts  are  beftowed  for  the  fervice 
^  the  Churchy  fuch  as  tongues,  miracles,  and  the 
3ike ;  and  they  may  well  ceafe^  when  the  occafion 
^rluch  required  them  ceafes:  but  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  are  not  occalional  gifts,  but  are  eifential  to 
religicm,  and  muft  continue  as  long  as  religion 
itfclf. 

From  this  account  we  may  perceive  likewife  how 
the  heart  comes  to  have  fuch  an  interefl  and  influ- 
ence in  the  faith  of  a  Chriilian.  It  is  the  love  of 
the  world  that  is  the  enemy  of  faith :  and  is  not 
the  heart  of  man  the  very  magazine  from  which  the 
world  fupplies  itfelf  with  arms  ?  Where  dwell  felf- 
love,  luft,  envy,  and  covetoufnefs,  are  not  thefe  the 
evil  treafure  of  an  evil  heart  ?  and  are  not  thefe  the 
fierceft  combatants  againft  faith  ?  and  may  not  an 
heart  thus  ftocked  be  properly  flyled  an  heart  of 
wibelieff 

In  other  matters  of  faith,  which  feem  to  be  of  a 
more  abilradled  nature,  and  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  reafon  and  judgment  of  men,  the  heart  often 
interpofes  with  too  much  fuccefs :  for  thefe  are  fo 
nearly  related  to  the  faith  which  fubdues  the  world 
and  the  heart,  that  the  heart,  watchful  for  itfelf  and 
the  world,  diflurbs  the  mind,  and  raifes  fuch  clouds 
of  pailion,  as  intercept  the  light  of  truth.  To  be- 
lieve Chrifl:  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  to  have  dwelt 
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for  ever  in  the  glory  of  his  Father^  from  thence  to 
have  come  to  our  redemption,  and  to  have  publiih- 
ed  the  faith  in  figns  and  wonders  and  mighty  worlo^ 
are  fuch  killing  blows  to  the  love  of  the  world,  that 
the  heart  cannot  be  unconcerned  whilft  thefe  things 
are  debating :  and,  though  they  can  only  be  tried '; 
at  the  bar  of  reafon,  yet  the  heart  will  be  couniel 
on  one  fide  or  other :  and  even  in  thefe  cafes  there 
is  reafon  to  remember  the  apoftolical  admonitioo, 
Take  heed,  left  there  be  in  you  an  evil  heart  of  m^ 
heUef^ 
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PART   IL 


I  PROCEED  to  conlider  the  character  given 
in  the  text  of  an  unbelieving  heart ;  namely,  that 
it  makes  us  depart  from  the  living  God.  What  may 
be  proper  to  be  faid  on  this  fubjeft  may  be  reduced, 
I  think,  under  thefe  three  heads : 

Firft,  to  fliew,  That  it  is  for  want  of  faith,  confi- 
dered  as  a  principle  of  religion,  that  men  depart 
from  the  living  God. 

Secondly,  That  faith  cannot  be  a  principle  of  re- 
ligion, until  it  has  its  efFefts  and  operations  in  the 
heart. 

Thirdly,  That  the  motions  and  operations  of  th« 
heart  are  in  great  meafure  under  our  own  power  and 
government. 

And  from  hence  it  will  evidently  appear,  how 
much  it  is  the  buiinefs  and  concern  of  a  religious 
life  to  be  watchful  over  the  heart,  to  guard  again  ft 
all  fuch  afie6lions  as  will  deftroy  the  influence  of 
faith,  and  render  the  heart  uncapable  of  receiving 
the  imprefiions  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

T4 
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Firft  then,  we  arc  to  fliew,  That  it  is  for  want  of 
faith,  confidered  as  a  principle  of  religion^  that  men 
depart  from  the  living  God.  What  is  meant  by  de» 
parting  from  God^  will  appear  by  comparing  this  widi 
other  equivalent  expreilions  made  ufe  of  in  this 
chapter.  In  the  eighth  verffc  the  Apoftle  intro- 
duces the  Holy  Ghoft  fpeaking  in  the  language  of 
the  Pfalmift,  and  thus  forewarning  the  ppofde, 
Harden  not  your  hearts.  In  the  tenth  verfe  God 
complains  of  the  rebellious  Ifraelites  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  faying,  They  do  always  err  in  their  hearts^  and 
they  have  not  known  my  ways.  In  the  verfe  immediate- 
ly after  the  text  the  Apoftle  thus  explains  his  mean- 
ing :  But  exhort  one  another  daily ^  while  it  is  called 
to-day,  left  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  de* 
ceitfulne/s  of  Jin.  So  then,  to  be  hardened  in  heart, 
to  err  in  heart,  not  to  know  or  walk  in  the  ways  of 
God,  to  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
fin,  are  one  and  the  fame  thing  as  departing  from 
the  living  God  :  and  the  meaning  of  thefe  figura- 
tive expreffions  is  clearly  explained  at  the  feven- 
tecnth  verfe  :  But  with  whom  was  he  grieved  forty 
years  ?  was  it  not  with  them  that  hadjinned?  As  fin- 
ners  are  faid  to  depart  from  God,  fo  thofe  who  for- 
fake  fin,  and  are  converted,  are  faid,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  to  turn  to  God.  Of  the  holy  Baptift, 
who  came  preaching  repentance  from  dead  works, 
it  was  foretold,  that  h^Jhould  turn  many  to  the  Lord 
their  Gody  Luke  i.  i6.  And  the  apofi:les  Paul  and 
Barnabas  thus  defcribe  thepurpofe  and  end  of  their 
miflion  :  IVe  preach  unto  you,  that  ye  Jhould  turn  from 
thefe  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  Acfts  xiv.  15. 

The  propriety  of  thefe  expreflions  will  appear,  if 
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we  confider  Grod,  under  the  reprefentation  made  of 
him  by  our  Saviour  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal* 
as  the  Father  of  the  family ;  and  linners  as  prodigal 
ibns^  who^  weary  of  their  Father's  govemmenty  for- 
lake  his  houfe^  and^  reduced  by  luxury  and  riot^  en-» 
ter  into  the  fervice  of  ftrange  mafters^  till  the  fenfe 
t>f  want  and  their  own  mifery  brings  them  back  to 
hfg  admittance  again  into  their  Father's  houfe. 
Thus  the  nations  of  old  forfook  the  fervice  of  God, 
their  heavenly  Father,  and  fell  under  the  hard  bon« 
dage  of  ftrange  deities :  they  were  apoftates  from 
him  who  had  a  right  to  their  obedience,  and  ilaves 
to  thofe  who  had  no  dominion  over  them :  when 
they  received  the  Gofpel,  it  was  not  putting  them- 
felves  under  a  new  mafter,  but  returning  to  their 
old  one,  and  yielding  that  obedience  which  was  al- 
ways due,  though  never  paid  before.  Since  there-* 
fore  by  &ith  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chriil  we  become  the 
fervants  of  the  living  God,  and  are  once  more  en- 
tered into  his  family,  it  is  eafy  to  apprehend  the  rea- 
ibn  why  the  Apoftle  in  the  text  charges  an  unbe- 
lieving heart  with  apoftafy  from  the  living  God : 
for,  if  Chriftian  faith  be  the  principle  by  which  we 
are  united  to  the  living  God,  whatever  deftroys  this 
principle  does  at  the  fame  time  difTolve  the  union  ; 
and  we  cannot  make  (hipwreck  of  the  faith  without 
departing  from  God.  An  unbelieving  heart  there- 
fore, that  is,  an  heart  void  of  Chriftian  faith,  is 
guilty  of  apoftafy. 

But  you  may  aik  perhaps,  May  not  the  heart  pof- 
fibly  depart  fropi  God  through  the  folicitations  of 
vice  and  pleafure,  and  faith  at  the  fame  time  fland 
found  and  uncorrupted  ?  And  there  is  this  ground 
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for  putting  the  queftion^  that  we  fee  many  men  who 
are  buried  in  wickednefs^  whofe  life  is  but  one  con- 
tinued fcene  of  guilty  enjoyments,  who  facrifice 
their  honour,  their  faith,  and  their  religion,  to  loft, 
covetoufhefs,  or  intemperance ;  who  yet  profefs  to 
believe  all  the  doArines  of  the  Gofpel,  and  do  really 
believe  them,  for  aught  that  any  man  knows  to 
the  contrary.  But,  when  I  refieft  upon  the  exprefs 
declarations  of  the  Gofpel,  that  every  one  who  he- 
lievethjkall  befavedy  that  all  the  workers  of  inijmty 
Jkallbe  deJiroyed\  if  thefe  charafters  can  fubfift  to- 
gether, if  the  fame  perfon  at  the  fame  time  may  be 
both  a  believer  and  a  worker  of  iniquity,  there  is  a 
greater  contradidlion  in  the  Gofpel  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  pretended  by  its  keeneft  enemies. 

How  muft  we  then  account  for  this  difficulty  ^ 
The  true  anfwer,  I  think,  is,  that  the  difficulty 
arifes  from  confounding  and  blending  together  ideas 
which  are  perfeftly  diftinft,  from  not  feparating  be- 
tween faith  confidered  as  a  principle  of  knowledge, 
and  as  a  principle  of  religion.  In  common  life  we 
know  many  things  upon  the  evidence  of  feith :  fuch 
are  the  things  which  we  receive  upon  the  authority 
of  hiftorical  evidence,  or  upon  the  report  and  tefti- 
mony  of  credible  witnefles  :  and  fuch  influence  has 
this  principle  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  of  confequence  that  is  not  deter- 
mined by  it.  There  is  not  a  trial  that  afFefts  either 
our  lives  or  our  fortunes,  the  iflue  of  which  does 
not  depend  upon  this  principle  of  knowledge,  the 
judge  and  the  jury  not  being  fuppofed  to  have  the 
evidence  of  their  own  fenfes  of  the  fafts  which 
come  under  their  determination.     I  mention  this  to 
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put  it  out  of  difpute  that  faith  is  one  of  the  fources 
or  principles  of  our  knowledge.  Now  mere  fpecu- 
lative  knowledge  has  nothing  in  it  of  moral  good 
or  evil :  a  man  is  not  better  or  worfe  for  what  he 
knows^  till  he  comes  to  zA,  or  to  be  influenced  to 
a&ion  by  his  knowledge.  Bare  knowledge  there- 
fore is  nothing  akin  to  religion ;  for  reUgion  is  not 
one  of  thofe  very  indifierent  things^  which  has  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil  in  it.  The  fpeculative  knowledge 
therefore  of  truths  depending  upon  divine  teftimony 
is  mere  knowledge,  and  not  religion :  for  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  Ample  adfc  of  the  mind,  whe- 
ther the  affent  be  grounded  upon  divine  teflimony, 
or  human  teftimony ;  unlefs  you  think  that  every 
thing  muft  be  religion,  that  depends  upon  our  be- 
lief of  the  being  of  God :  which  is  not  true ;  becaufe 
there  may  be  this  belief,  where  there  can  be  no  re- 
ligion ;  for  St.  James  has  told  us,  that  the  devik  be-^ 
Ueve  and  tremble.  Now  the  wicked  man*s  faith  can 
be  nothing  more  but  this  fpeculative  knowledge  or 
belief  of  divine  truths :  for  it  is  evident  it  has  no  ef- 
fe<ft,  no  influence ;  and  is  therefore  fo  hx  from  be- 
ing the  faving  faith  of  the  Gofpel,  that  it  is  not  in 
any  degree  religious.  Our  Lord  in  the  Gofpel  has 
given  us  a  fhort  defcription  of  religion,  TTtou  Jhah 
hvt  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
ihyfouly  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.  Now,  in  order 
to  love  Grod,  we  mufl  know  him,  and  his  attributes ; 
in  order  to  love  our  neighbour,  we  mufl  know  our 
neighbour,  and  his  condition  :  and  there  is  juft  as 
much  religion  in  knowing  God  without  loving  and 
obeying  him,  as  there  is  in  knowing  our  neighbour 
without  loving  or  regarding  him.    The  man  who 
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believes  God^  and  pretends  to  a  right  faith  in  divine 
matters,  and  lives  in  the  negleA  of  God,  in  con- 
tempt of  his  commands,  and  fins  in  defiance  of 
knowledge,  has  juft  as  much  faith,  as  the  Friefl  and 
the  Levite  had  charity,  who  iaw  their  neighbour 
ftripped  and  wounded,  and  lying  half-dead  in  the 
road^  and  looked  on  hm^  and  faffed  hy  on  the  oiker 
fide.    The  knowledge  of  God  is  but  like  other  na- 
tural knowledge,  as  long  as  it  has  its  refidence  in  the 
head  only :  to  become  a  principle  of  rdigioo,  it 
muft  defcend  into  the  heart,  and  teach  us  to  hvt  the 
Lord  with  all  our  minds^  with  all  ourJouU^  and  ukth 
all  our  ftrmgth :  and  if  this  be  true  of  the  know*- 
ledge  of  God,  which  is  the  firfk  and  greatefi:  of  all 
divine  truths,  it  muft  be  true  in  all  other  inftances 
whatever.  The  &ith  then  of  the  Gofpel,  and  which 
the  wicked  man  is  an  utter  ftranger  to,  is  that  fidth 
which  makes  us  cleave fteadfajlly  to  the  Lord  ^ithfuU 
furpofe  of  heart.    And  this  will  farther  appear  under 
the  fecond  head,  which  was  to  Ihew, 

Secondly,  That  faith  cannot  be  a  principle  of  reli- 
gion, till  it  has  its  efFe(%  and  operation  in  the  heart. 
If  we  confider  religion  under  the  notion  of  aidlion, 
this  propofition  has,  I  think,  nothing  ftrange  or  fur- 
prifing  in  it :  for  it  is  not  only  true  of  faith,  but  of 
every  principle  of  knowledge  and  afbion  :  it  is 
altogether  as  true  of  fenfe,  as  it  is  of  faith.  As 
faith  makes  us  cleave  to  God,  fo  fenfe  makes  us 
cleave  to  the  world  :  but,  till  fenfe  has  poffeilion  of 
the  heart,  it  has  no  power  or  efficacy,  and  is  of  no 
ufe  and  fervice  to  the  world.  We  learn  from  fenfe 
the  exiftence  and  reality  of  things  temporal  :  but 
this  aiTcnt  of  the  mind  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
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never  made  any  man  wicked  or  worldly-minded: 
for,  if  it  did^  no  man  would  ever  be  righteous  ;  for 
the  beft  man  that  ever  was  in  the  world  had  his 
knowledge  of  external  things  from  the  evidence  of 
ienfe.  But,  when  fenfe  ftirs  the  defires  and  afiec- 
tions  of  the  heart,  then  it  becomes  a  principle  of 
a&ion,  and  a  fierce  combatant  for  the  world  againft 
the  powers  of  faith.  If  we  remember  what  was  laid 
of  the  wicked  man  with  regard  to  his  faith  and  per-, 
fuafion  about  divine  truths^  we  ihall  find  how 
exadlly  the  righteous  man  is  in  the  (fime  cafe  in 
relpeA  to  fenfible  things  :  as  the  wicked  man  has 
the  knowledge  of  faith,  but  nothing  religious,  fo 
has  the  righteous  man  all  the  knowledge  of  fenfe^ 
but  nothing  fenfual :  the  difference  therefore  be- 
tween a  fenfual  man  and  a  righteous  man  does  not 
confifl:  in  this,  that  one  knows  moft  of  fenfible 
thingSt  and  the  other  mofl  of  divine  things,  for  this 
in  both  cafes  may  be,  and  often  is,  falfe ;  but  it  lies 
in  this,  that  one  purfues  the  obje'As  of  fenfe,  the 
other  the  objedls  of  faith. 

To  trace  this  parallel  between  fenfe  and  faith  a 
little  farther  may  give  us  perhaps  a  true  conception 
of  the  nature  of  faith,  the  thing  we  feek  after.  Let 
us  confider  then  how  the  cafe  flands  between  fenfe 
and  faith,  things  prefent  and  things  to  come,  be- 
tween fenfuality  and  religion.  The  defires  which 
Gfod  has  planted  in  our  nature,  are  the  fprings  of 
action  ;  and  we  always  propofe  the  obtaining  fome 
end,  which  is  the  objeA  of  fome  defire,  in  every 
thing  we  do.  It  is  evident  then,  that,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  move  and  incite  our  defires,  we  mufi: 
be  unconcerned  and  inactive.    All  objedls  of  our 
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defircs  are  firft  objefts  of  the  underftahding,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  faying  of  the  poct^  igmh 
nulla  cupido.  But  there  are  many  objedis  of  die 
tnind  which  are  never  objefts  of  the  paffions ;  for 
the  mind  muft  not  only  apprehend  the  thing,  but 
likewife  apprehend  it  as  a  real  thing,  and  as  having 
the  relation  of  good  or  evil  to  a  man,  before  it  cai 
have  any  efFeA  upon  our  inclinations.  From  this 
account  it  is  plain,  that  to  make  a  man  perform  ^ 
adions  either  of  religion  or  of  common  life,  his 
delires,  which  are  the  fprings  of  a6lion,  muft  be 
moved :  and  fince  nothing  can  move  the  defircs, 
which  is  not  firft  the  object  of  the  underftanding, 
he  mufi:  have  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  this 
life,  and  of  religion,  and  confider  them  under 
the  notion  of  good  or  evil  with  refpe<5t  to  him* 
felf. 

Now  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  this  world  is 
the  bufinefs  and  employment  of  the  fenfual  man : 
the  good  things  of  futurity  and  another  life  are  the 
religious  man's  care  and  concern.  As  the  obje<fts 
are  of  different  kinds,  fo  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
knowledge  of  the  objefts  are  likewife  different. 
Things  prefent  are  reprefented  to  our  minds  by 
every  fenfe  ;  the  things  of  futurity  by  no  fenfe : 
and  in  this  lingle  point  lies  the  great  advantage 
which  the  world  has  over  religion.  The  world  has 
as  many  ways  of  making  itfelf  familiar  to  us,  as  we 
have  fenfes :  religion  has  only  the  dark  glimpfe  of 
futurity,  fuch  as  reafon,  in  its  prefent  feeble  and 
low  condition,  can  difcover.  The  only  thing  then 
that  is  wanting  to  fet  religion  upon  as  good  a  foot 
as  the  world,  and  to  make  it  able  to  bear  up  againft 
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ilkb  inlpreffions  of  fenfe^  is  a  certain  principle  of 
knowledge  with  refpedt  to  the  objedls  of  religion : 
§OT,  could  we  as  evidently  poifefs  ourfelves  of  the 
reality  of  the  things  of  another  life,  as  we  are  pof-^ 
fefled  of  the  reality  of  the  things  of  this,  there 
would  be  no  more  competition  between  fenfe  and 
religion^  than  there,  is  comparifon  between  the 
things  of  this  life  and  of  eternity.  To  fupply  this 
darknefs  of  our  knowledge  in  religion  is  the  very 
end  and  defign  of  revelation :  for,  could  we  as 
plainly  difcem  the  good  things  of  futurity,  as  we 
fee  and  feel  the  good  things  prefent,  there  would  be 
no  more  want  of  revelation  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  other  world,  than  there  is  to  make  us  ac-* 
quainted  with  this.  Now,  as  fenfe  is  evidently  to 
be  diftinguiihed  into  a  principle  of  knowledge,  and 
a  principle  of  aftion,  fo  is  faith  likewife.  We  never 
efteem  a  man  to  be  fenfual  or  worldly-minded, 
vtkctely  becaufe  fenfe  has  furni fixed  him  with  a 
comprehenlive  knowledge  of  fenlible  objects :  fo 
neither  is  a  man  to  be  accounted  a  religious  man^ 
becaufe  of  that  faith  which  flows  from  revelation^ 
confidered  merely  as  a  principle  of  religious  know-^ 
ledge.  This  diftindtion  between  fenfe  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge,  and  a  principle  of  adHon,  may 
be  feen  in  any  or  in  every  inftance.  An  honefi: 
man  knows  the  ufe  and  value  of  riches,  as  well  as  a 
tliief.  It  is  not  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the 
objedt,  but  the  immoderate  defire  of  it,  that  makes 
the  difference :  and  one  man  may  be  juftly  hanged 
for  ftealing  five  pounds,  and  another  be  very  inno- 
cent  who  had  feen  and  examined  the  value  of  the 
mines  of  Peru.    In  religion  the  cafe  is  juft  the 
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fame :  fidth^  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  inert 
obje  A  of  the  mind,  is  no  principle  of  religion  ;  and 
one  is  no  more  a  religious  man  for  knowing  the  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  than  he  is  a  fenfual  man  for  walk- 
ing with  his  eyes  open  and  feeing  the  world.  An 
unbelieving  heart  is  the  (ame  thing  in  £uth,  that 
an  antipathy  is  in  fenfe,  and  |uppofes  us  rather  to 
hate  than  not  to  know  our  duty.  Many  men  are 
ruined  by  the  love  of  wine  and  ftrong  liquors.  Stop 
but  the  paflage  to  the  heart,  and  thefe  objc6b .  lofe 
all  their  force  and  power,  and  a  man  fees  the  wine 
fparkle  with  lefs  concern  than  he  fees  the  moon 
ihine.  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  who  have 
a  natural  averiion  to  ftrong  drinks,  which  is  no  un- 
common cafe.  This  averfion  affeds  fenie  only  as 
it  is  a  principle  of  aAion,  and  leaves  it  free  as  it  is 
the  principle  of  knowledge :  and  in  like  manner,^ 
the  unbelieving  heart  deftroys  that  faith  which  is 
the  life  and  principle  of  religion,  though  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  difturb  the  objedls  of  faith,  which 
have  their  relidence  in  another  place. 

Upon  the  whole  then ;  lince  religion  is  not  a 
mere  fcience  and  fpeculation,  but  is  to  be  the  work 
and  employment  of  our  lives,  and  to  exert  itfelf  in 
the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  our  blefTed 
Saviour  has  taught  us ;  fince  the  knowledge  of  any 
thing,  or  the  belief  of  any  thing,  confidered  merely 
as  a&s  of  the  mind,  are  no  principles  of  a6lion ;  but 
ever)'  ^6tion  propofes  to  itfelf  fome  end,  which  is 
the  objedl  of  fome  delirc  ;  it  evidently  follows,  that 
faith  cannot  be  a  principle  of  religion,  till  it  be- 
comes the  objedl  of  our  defires,  that  is,  till  it  has 
its  effedts  and  operations  in  the  heart.    This  notion 
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of  fiuth  is  not  only  probable,  but  neceflary,  upon 
the  view  of  bur  own  nature,  and  the  origin  of  all 
our  aAicms,  which  arife  in  the  fame  manner,  what- 
ever the  principle  of  adtion  be.  Even  fenfe  works 
in  the  fame  manner,  and,  powerful  as  it  is,  has  no 
cSk6i,  till  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  heart,  the  feat 
of  all  our  paiiions  and  afieAions.  There,  and 
there  only,  it  prevails  as  a  principle  of  aAion.  Senfe 
{xoduces  no  fenfuality,  till  it  warms  the  affei^bions 
with  the  pleafures  of  the  world ;  and  faith  produces 
no  religion,  till  it  raifes  the  heart  to  love  and  to  em- 
brace its  Maker. 

The  great  advantage  the  world  has  over  religion 
lies  in  the  certainty  and  reality  of  its  objeAs,  which 
flow  in  upon  us  at  every  fenfe.  To  fupply  this  de- 
fecft  on  the  part  of  religion,  revelation  was  given  to 
afiure  us  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of  things  fu- 
ture ;  without  which  aflurance  they  could  have  no 
cfieA  or  influence  on  our  afFeAions.  The  objeAs 
of  faith  then  fupport  religion  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  objetfts  of  fenfe  promote  and  encourage  the 
love  of  the  world  :  and,  as  there  could  be  no  fen- 
fual  love  of  the  world,  if  there  were  no  objefts  of 
fenfe ;  fo  neither  couid  there  be  any  religion,  where 
there  are  no  articles  of  faith :  for  as,  in  general, 
there  can  be  no  defire,  where  there  is  no  know- 
ledge ;  fo,  in  particular,  there  can  be  no  principle 
of  faith,  where  there  are  no  objefts  of  faith. 

All  the  articles  of  the  Gofpel  tend  to  one  of  thefe 
ends,  either  to  allure  us  of  the  certainty  of  the  re- 
velation and  redemption  by  Chrift  Jefus,  or  to  fet 
before  us  the  very  fubftance  and  image  of  the 
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things  hoped  for.  For  this  laft  purpofe  oar  Lord 
rofe  vifibly  from  the  grave,  to  give  us  the  very  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  for  that  part  of  our  faith,  which 
feemed  to  be  moft  contradidory  to  the  experience 
of  fenfe.  For  the  firft  purpofe,  to  aflure  us  of  the 
certainty  of  the  revelation  and  redemption  by  Chrift 
Jefus>  our  Lord  was  declared  to  be  the  onfy^begotten 
Son  of  Godj  the  brightnefs  of  his  Father^ s  ghvy^  and 
the  expre/s  image  of  his  per/on ;  by  whom  the  worlds 
were  made^  and  who  uphoJdeth  ail  things  by  tie  word 
of  his  power ;  that  we,  knowing  in  whom  we  have 
trufted,  might  hold  faft  the  confidence  and  pro* 
feffion  of  our  faith  without  wavering :  (for  he  isfrntlh 
fid  that  frondfed.)  When  Chrift  was  declared  by 
the  vcHce  out  of  the  cloud  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
the  fame  voice  gave  the  reafon  of  the  declaration ; 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him,  Luke  xvii.  5. 
To  reje<5l  therefore  thefe  articles  of  the  Gofpel,  it 
to  reje£k  the  revelation  and  the  redemption  of 
Chrift,  and  to  fet  out  purely  on  the  foot  of  natural 
religion.  How  reafonably  you  may  do  this,  and 
how  well  it  becomes  your  condition,  the  time  will 
not  permit  me  now  to  ihew. 

Thefe  objeAs  of  &ith  are  our  motives  and  incite* 
ments  to  holinefs  and  righteoufnefs ;  and,  if  we 
fuffer  them  to  have  their  due  influence  on  our 
hearts,  they  produce  that  faith,  which  is  the  life 
and  fpirit  of  a  Chriftian,  which  unites  him  to  God, 
and  will  entitle  him  to  glory  at  the  great  day.  How 
far  it  is  in  our  power  to  promote  or  obftrudt  this 
influence,  will  appear  under  the  laft  head,  which 
was  to  fhew. 
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^irdly,  That  the  motions  and  operations  of  the 
heart  are  in  great  meafure  under  our  own  powei* 
and  government. 

I  fhall  not  fpend  much  of  your  time  in  a  plain 
cafe^  and  in  which  every  man's  owii  experience  is 
his  beft  inftruAor.  We  find  daily,  that  we  can 
check  our  paffions  and  inclinations,  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  this  life  ;  and,  if  we  would  do  as  much 
for  that  which  is  to  come,  we  fhould  anfwer  all  that 
the  Apoftle  ifi  the  text  requires  of  us,  when  he  ex- 
horts us  to  take  heed  of  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief. 
Were  it  not  in  our  power  to  fufpend  the  influence 
of  our  paflions,  man  would  have  no  more  freedoni 
or  liberty  than  a  flone,  and  would,  confequently, 
bci  utterly  incapable  of  religion.  It  is  not  iii  our 
power  to  feel,  or  not  to  feel^  the  imprelSons  of 
fenfe  i  our  eyes,  our  cars,  and  every  fenfe,  prefent 
before  us  the  objefts  of  the  world,  whether  we  will^ 
or  no ;  and,  if  thefe  objedls  can  as  uncontrollably 
take  pofTeflion  of  our  hearts,  as  they  do  of  oixt 
minds  and  imaginations,  all  men  muft  as  neceffarily 
follow  the  dictates  of  fenfe,  as  they  admit  the  ob- 
jeAs  of  fenfe  :  which  would  deflroy,  not  only  the 
power  of  faith,  but  all  moral  virtue,  all  dif):in<5tion 
of  good  and  evil.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  i  for> 
though  we  cannot  fee  things  as  we  will,  yet  it  is  in 
our  power  to  purfue  and  court  thetti  as  we  pleafe  J 
we  can  fupple  our  inclinations,  and  make  them 
yield  to  our  will  \  as  is  evident  in  the  many  in- 
flances  where  men  facrifice  their  prefent  enjoyments 
to  the  diftant  profpec^ls  of  honour  or  preferment : 
for  the  future  things  of  this  life  are  no  more  the 
obje  As  of  fenfe  than  the  things  of  another  life  i  ^d 
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it  is  not  fenfe,  but  judgment^  that  refufes  the  pre- 
fent  good  for  a  diftant  advantage  :  and  it  is  but  an 
inftance  of  the  fame  reafon  and  judgment  to  re- 
ftrain  the  fenfual  appetites,  and  to  make  room  for 
the  hopes  of  immortality  to  enter  in  and  poflefs  the 
heart ;  and  this  is  truly  the  work  of  religion.  God 
has  placed  before  us  life  and  death,  things  prefent 
and  things  to  come.  If  things  temporal  have  this 
advantage,  that  they  arejeen ;  yet  the  things  which 
are  not  feen  have  this  prerogative  to  balance  that 
advantage,  that  they  are  eternal.  The  truth  of  thcfe 
things  is  founded  both  on  reafon  and  on  the  tefii- 
mony  of  God.  If  we  receive  his  teftimony^  it  is 
well :  but,  if  we  intereil  our  hearts  in  the  caufe, 
and  a<%  as  men  refolved  to  fecure  to  themfelves 
thefe  bleffed  hopes,  then  is  our  faith  made  perfect. 
And,  lince  this  depends  upon  the  due  regulation  of 
our  defires,  which  are  fubjeft  to  the  will  and  judg- 
ment of  man,  it  is  plain  that  the  true  Chriftian  faith 
is  an  internal  principle,  a  religious  habit  and  difpo- 
fition  of  foul,  which,  like  other  good  habits,  de- 
pends upon  the  care  we  take  to  preferve  tMfe  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  our  hearts  and  minds.  And 
this  fufficiently  Ihews  the  reafonablenefs  and  the 
fenfe  of  the  Apoftle's  exhortation  in  the  text.  Take 
heed,  left  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  latbc- 
lief  in  departing  from  the  living  God. 
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And  certain  men,  which  came  doumfrom  Judea,  taught  the 
brethren,  and  faidy  Except  ye  he  circumcifed  after  the 
manner  of  Mofes,  ye  cannot  befaved.  When  therefore 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  fmall  dijfenfion  and  dipuf 
tation  with  them,  they  determined  that  Paul  and  Bama" 
has,  and  certain  other  of  them,Jhould  go  up  to  Jerufa^^ 
lem,  unto  the  apojlles  and  elders,  about  this  queftion. 

W  E  learn  from  the  text,  and  other  parts  of  holy 
writ,  that  the  earlieft  and  pureft  times  of  the  Gofpel 
were  not  free  from  difputes  and  controverfies  in  re- 
ligion :  that  the  authority  of  the  Apoftles,  though 
confirmed  by  figns  and  wonders,  was  not  fufEcient 
to  lay  the  heats  and  prejudices  of  men ;  which, 
like  ancient  inhabitants,  having  pofleffion  and  pre- 
fcription  to  plead  for  their  right,  were  with  great 
difficulty  removed:  that  the  Apoftles  themfelves, 
however  agreed  in  one  and  the  fame  dodlrine,  were 
of  difterent  opinions  as  to  the  prudential  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  oppolition  they  found ;  fome 
giving  way  to  the  torrent,  that  men  might  have 
time  to  cool,  and  recover  the  calmnefs  of  reafon  and 
judgment;  others  endeavouring  refolutely  to  ftem 
the  tide,  and  not  to  give  way,  no,  not  for  an  hour^ 
that  the  truth  of  the  Go/pel  might  continue.     Hence 
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lurofe  the  conteft  between  Peter  and  Fkul ;  fo  that, 
as  the  Apoille  of  the  Gentiles  himielf  tells  us^  ie 
wUhftood  Peter  to  the  face. 

To  the  fame  caufe  likewife  we  may  afcribe  much 
of  the  prefent  difficulty  and  obfcurity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament :  for  the  writers  being  ne- 
ceflarily  drawn  into  trontroverfy  by  this  means» 
which  always  has^  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
muft  have,  reference  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  the  difputers ;  there  are  many  things  in  Scripture 
which  appear  dark  to  us^  for  want  of  a  diftinA  know- 
ledge of  the  errors  and  mifconceits  which  the  wri- 
ters oppofe ;  many  things  delivered  down  to  us,  in 
which  it  is  not  eafy,  at  firil  fight,  to  diftinguifh  how 
hx  the  holy  Penman  argues  upon  the  truth  of  our 
common  Chriilianity,  and  how  far  upon  the  princi- 
ples and  conccfilions  of  his  adverfary.  From  whence 
it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  fome  things  have  been 
taught  by  unfkilful  interpreters  of  Scripture,  as  the 
doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  which  were  no  better  than 
the  errors  of  judaizing  converts. 

Thefc  difficulties,  thus  woven  into  the  holy  writ- 
ings, have  furnilhed  even  to  learned  men  conftant 
matter  of  difpute  and  controverfy  ;  and  fome  points 
have  laboured  under  a  difference  of  opinion  in  moft 
ages  of  the  Church  :  and  fo  far  has  length  of  time 
been  from  diminifhing  thefe  difputes,  that  every 
writer  of  name  and  authority  has  enlarged  this  field 
of  controverfy;  and  to  examine,  adjufl,  and  ex- 
pound the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  men  of  re- 
nown in  the  Church  of  God,  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  is  left  as  an  additional  labour  and  ihidy, 
and  oftentimes  as  a  freih  matter  of  contention. 
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Add  to  thefe  caufes  already  recited,  the  paffions, 
die  weaknelles,  and  prepoflefiions  of  mind^  which 
the  heft  men  are  not  free  from  ;  and  which  darken 
ind  obfcure  things  in  themfelves  oftentimes  clear 
ind  intelligible;  and  you  will  have  before  you, 
perhaps,  a  juft  account  of  the  caufes  which  have 
filled  the  world  with  fo  many  doubts  and  differ- 
ences  in  opinion  concerning  the  weightieft  matters 
of  religion. 

But  fince  from  this  account  there  appears  little 
hope  of  coming  to  an  entire  harmony  and  agree- 
ment of  opinion,  what  mufi:  an  honeft  man  do  ? 
Whom  fhall  he  choofe  to  follow  ?  And,  when  he  has 
chofen^  with  what  fecurity  and  confidence  can  he 
proceed  ?  fince  there  will  be  always  fome  to  tell 
him,  that  he  is  a  blind  follower  of  a  blind  leader. 
How  far  this  difhculty  has  been  prefled,  even  to 
the  rendering  all  religion  precarious  and  uncertain^ 
and  to  the  difcarding  the  Gofpel  itfelf,  which  is  re- 
prefented  as  encumbered  with  fo  many  doubts^  fuch 
dififerent  comments  and  expofitions,  that  the  wit  of 
man  knows  not  how  to  extricate  him  from  this  la- 
byrinth, and  lead  him  to  one  fpot  of  firm  ground, 
whereon  to  refi:  the  fole  of  his  feet ;  how  far,  I  fay^ 
this  argument  has  been  urged  to  this  purpofe,  I  need 
not  fay  :  it  will  be  more  to  our  purpofe  to  call  this 
matter  to  a  fair  examination,  and  to  afTert  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  our  faith,  notwithftanding 
this  fierce  allault  that  has  been  made  upon  them. 

Now  there  are  two  things  which  this  argument 
leads  us  to  confider  ;  and  which,  when  fairly  fiated, 
will,  I  think,  exhauft  the  whole  difhculty. 

The  firft  is  with  refpeA  to  the  revelation  itfelf; 
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to  coniider  how  far  thefe  difnculties  afiedt  the  au- 
thority of  the  Gofpel :  for  if  it  is,  as  it  is  reprefented, 
fo  very  dark  and  obfcuxe,  that  common  honeily, 
with  the  alCftance  of  common  fenfe,  cannot  difcem 
in  it  what  is  the  will  of  God ;  then  it  cannot  be  a 
rule  or  meafure  of  religion,  or  defigned  as  fuch  by 
Gtxi,  who  is  too  wife  and  too  good  to  give  laws  to 
the  world,  which  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  but  to 
perplex  and  confound  their  underflandings. 

The  fecond  is  witli  refpedl:  to  ourfelves ;  to  con- 
iider how  we  may  attain  to  a  certain  rule  of  religion 
under  the  Gofpel  revelation,  notwithftanding  the 
many  controverfies  and  difputes,  which  are  too  >i- 
lible  to  be  denied,  and  oftentimes  too  fierce  to  be 
excufed. 

And  if  it  Ihall  appear  upon  the  whole^  that  thefc 
difficulties  do  not  afFe6l  the  authority  of  the  Gof- 
pel, nor  preclude  us  from  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  faith  and  obedience  required  under  the  Gofpel ; 
then,  whatever  ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe  controver- 
fies, they  cannot  in  reafon  be  urged  as  objections 
againft  revealed  religion,  the  certainty  of  which, 
either  as  to  its  authority,  or  the  clearnefs  of  its  doc- 
trines, is  no  way  impeached  by  them. 

The  firft  thing  is,  to  confider  the  authority  of 
revelation,  and  how  it  is  afTefted  by  any  difficulties 
or  obfcurities  that  are  found  in  it. 

The  authority  of  revelation  depends  upon  this, 
that  it  is  the  will  and  word  of  God  ;  and  he  that 
knows  he  has  the  word  of  God,  knows  that  he  has 
a  revelation  of  certain  authority.  The  firft  queflion 
then  is.  Whether  this  knowledge  may  be  attained, 
before  we  have  a  diftinCt  and  explicit  underfl^mding 
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rf  all  the  parts  of  the  revelation  ?  If  it  may,  then  it 
s  certain,  that  the  obfcurity  of  fome  parts  of  the 
i^velation  cannot  deftroy  the  authority  of  the  whole. 
Wt  know  very  well,  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  that  thefe 
ire  two  very  diftinft  ads  of  knowledge,  and  not  in 
iJie  leaft  dependent  upon  one  another,  to  know  who 
fpoke  fuch  words,  and  to  know  the'  true  fenfe  and 
import  of  thofe  words.    One  man  may  certainly 
know  who  fpoke  them,  though  he  knows  not  the 
meaning  of  them :  another  may  know  the  meaning 
of  them,  without  knowing  who  fpoke  them.    In 
revelation  the  cafe  is  the  fame  :  our  Saviour  fpoke 
many  things  in  parables,  which  the  difciples  under- 
ftood  not,  and  which  he  afterwards  explained  to 
them.     Now  I  would  alk  any  man,  whether  the 
difciples  did  not  as  certainly  know  that  thofe  para- 
bles were  the  word  of  Chrift,. before  he  explained 
them,  as  they  did  afterwards  ?  If  they  did,  •  thofe 
parables  were  to  them  of  the  fame  authority,  though 
not  of  the  fame  ufe,  when  they  were  obfcure,  as 
when  they  were  explained.     In  human  laws  the  cafe 
is  the  fame  :  the  authority  of  them  depends  not  up- 
on their  being  diftindtly  undcrftood  by  all  men; 
for  the  man,  who  has  no  ability  to  expound  a  fta- 
tute,  may  yet  be  certain  of  its  authority,  if  he  will 
have  recourfe  to  the  proper  records.    And  there  are 
many  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  the  authority  of  which 
no  man  doubts  of,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  thofe 
who  are  beft  able  to  judge  are  not  agreed  in  the 
meaning  and  expofition  of  them :  and  what  would 
you  think  of  a  man,  who  Ihould  afBrm  that  we 
have  no  ftitute-book  in  this  kingdom,  or  none  of 
any  authority  ;  and  give  you  this  reafon  for  it,  be- 
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none  at  all,  is  another  queftion  :  but  I  think  it  is  evi- 
dent^ that  no  body  of  laws,  human  or  divine,  becomes 
void  and  of  none  efFedl,  becaufe  fome  parts  are  hard  to 
be  underftood,  or  not  to  be  underftood.  And  if  men 
difpute  upon  fuch  places,  and  divide  into  a  thoufand 
Opinions  about  them,  fuch  diviiions  do  ftill  lefs  af- 
feft  the  law,  which  owes  not  its  authority  to  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  interpreters. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  and  I  think  very  juftly,  To 
what  purpofe  is  any  thing  delivered  as  law,  or  re- 
velation, which  is  too  obfcure  to  be  underflxx)d? 
The  very  end  of  the  law  is,  to  be  the  rule  of  our  ac- 
tions ;  and  how  is  this  end  to  be  attained,  whilft  we 
continue  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  lawgiver  ? 
Men  may  blunder,  and  make  dark  laws,  and  fo  miis 
the  fcope  they  aimed  at;  and  the  wonder  is  not 
great :  but  how  Ihould  any  obfcurity  darken  the  law 
of  God  ?  fince  we  cannot  but  fuppofe,  from  the 
very  end  and  nature  of  a  law,  that  his  intention  was 
to  be  underftood  ;  and  his  wifdom  permits  us  not  to 
doubt  but  that  he  was  able  to  explain  his  meaning. 

This  brings  us  to  conlider  the  fa6l,  whether  the 
Gofpel  has  fuch  difficulties  and  obfcurities  in  it,  as 
may  make  us  efteem  it  unworthy  of  the  wifdom  of 
God. 

The  Chriftian  revelation  is  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament ;  but  they  are  not  all 
of  the  fame  kind,  nor  do  they  fall  under  the  fame 
confideration  in  this  queftion.  Had  men  given 
themfelves  time  to  think  coolly,  and  to  make  the 
true  feparation  in  this  cafe,  we  had  not  perhaps  been 
told,  that  the  difficulties  of  fome  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture are  an  objeftion  to  the  revelation  itfelf. 
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The  books  of  the  New  Teftatnent  may  be  confi- 
red  either  as  hiftorical,  as  dodlrinal^  or  as  contro- 
rfial,  and  fome  as  a  mixture  of  the  two  laft.  By 
:  hiftorical^  I  underftand  the  narrative  of  our  Sa- 
)ur's  life  and  deaths  and  of  the  preaching  of  his 
)oftles  after  his  refurredlion  and  afcenfion.  Thefe^ 
they  are  merely  hiftorical^  afford  none  of  thofe 
Acuities  which  are  fo  much  complained  of:  the 
iry  is  plain  and  limple^  and  the  different  accounts 
it^  in  the  feveral  Gofpels,  vary  no  more  from 
:h  other^  than  may  naturally  be  expelled  from 
Serent  pens. 

By  the  dodlrinal^  I  underftand  thofe  matters  of 
:th,  and  rules  of  duty^  which  do  not  regard  this  or 
at  particular  cafe^  but  were  intended  for  the  ufe  of 
e  whole  worlds  and  are  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
And  if  there  be  a  clear  law,  and  clearly  expref- 
i^  in  the  worlds  this  is  the  law.  Can  words  more 
sarly  exprels  the  honour  and  worihip  we  are  to 
y  to  God^  or  can  more  familiar  directions  be 
Ten  in  this  cafe»  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gof- 
:1  ?  Is  not  idolatry  clearly  condemned  in  the  Gof- 
:1  ?  Is  there  any  other  thing  relating  to  divine 
Drfhip^  that  we  yet  want  inilru(5ling  in?  Are  not  the 
ities  likewife,  which  we  owe  to  each  other,  nude 
ident  and  plain^  and  can  there  be  any  difpute 
lOut  them^  except  what  arifes  from  luil,  or  ava- 
:e,  or  other  felf-intereft  ?  As  to  the  peculiar  bene* 
:s  of  the  Gofpel,  are  they  not  declared  without 
>fcurity  ?  Can  you  read  the  Gofpel,  and  doubt 
hether  Chrift  died  for  you;  whether  God  will 
ant  pardon  to  the  penitent,  or  his  alliftance  to 
ofe  who  a(k  it ;  whether  hp  will  reward  all  fuch 
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in  glory)  who  continue  the  faithful  difciptes  of  his 
Son  ?  What  other  revelation  do  we  want,  or  can 
we  delire,  in  thefe  great  and  weighty  concerns  i  Or^ 
what  is  there  wanting  to  make  up  a  complete  fyftem 
of  religion  ?  Thefe  things  you  read  in  the  Gofpeh, 
thefe  things  you  read  in  the  other  writings  of  the 
Apoftles ;  in  thefe  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  and 
confent  of  all  the  infpired  writers. 

But  fiill^  you  fay^  there  are  difficulties  in  Scrip- 
ture. And  fo  there  are :  but  they  are  fuch  as  do 
not  interfere  with  the  clear  revelation  made  by 
Chrift.  The  controverfial  parts  of  Scripture^  fuch 
I  mean  as  combat  the  particular  opinions  and  errors 
of  the  Jews  or  others,  are  in  many  places  dark,  and 
hard  to  be  underftood :  but  had  there  never  been 
any  difpute  with  the  Jews  or  others,  had  all  obeyed 
without  difpute,  the  Gofpel  had  been  perfecS): ;  and 
is  perfeft  flill,  however  divines,  or  others,  may  dif- 
fer in  e:)cpounding  the  particulars  incident  to  thefe 
debates.  Had  St.  Paul  faid  nothing  of  eleiftioli  or 
reprobation,  (and,  as  thefe  terms  are  generally  un- 
derflood,  nothing  perhaps  he  has  faid,)  our  Gofpel 
had  not  been  lefs  complete  ;  fince  thefe  points, 
however  underftood,  make  no  alteration  in  our 
duty,  and  they  ought  to  make  none  in  our  faith.  It 
was  a  proper  part  of  the  Apoftles'  office  to  root  out 
the  prejudices  and  errors  which  fteod  in  the  way  of 
the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  ;  and  whilft  they  were  difput- 
ing  with  Jewi  and  Gentile,  and  proving  that  Jefus 
is  the  Chrift,  they  were  doing  the  work  of  their 
great  mafter.  Thefe  writings,  conveyed  down  to 
us,  are  of  ineftimable  value,  and  worth  our  utmoft 
pains  and  ftudy  to  underftand,  being  tranfcripts  of 
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It  wifdom  with  which  the  Apoftles  were  endowed, 
ley  contain  the  great  do(£brines9  and  the  great 
x)&^  of  Chriftianity ;  in  which  points  they  are  not 
ly  of  the  greateft  authority,  but  have  likewife  the 
»teil  clearnefs :  the  particular  difputes  which  are 
srmixed  refer  often  to  principles  and  opinions, 
dch  we  can  hardly,  at  kail  not  furely,  difcover ; 
d  when  men  apply  things  pointed  to  one  fingle 
rw  by  the  Apoftles,  which  view  they  have  no 
rar  fight  of,  to  the  general  dodhines  of  Chriflian«> 
'y  no  wonder  if  they  diftnrb  the  whole,  and  fpread 
nfufion  over  the  cleareft  parts  of  the  Grofpel. 
To  this  condudl:  have  been  owing  many  of  the 
[putes  which  have  perplexed  the  world  $  and  men 
ve  forgot  the  plain  parts  of  Scripture,  while,  to 
e  utter  ruin  of  Cbriftian  charity,  they  have 
irried  one  another  about  .the  obfcure  ones.  To 
re  one  inft:ance  of  this :  If  there  be  any  thing 
lin  in  any  book  in  the  world,  this  is  plain  in 
ripture.  That  without  hoUnefs  no  manjhallfee  God^ 
lis  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  the  ground 
on  which  the  revelation  itfelf  is  built;  and  yet 
10  is  there  that  wants  to  be  informed,  that  doc- 
nes  deftrudlive  of  this  great  article  have  been  ad* 
need  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  ?  Who  has 
t  heard  that  good  works  are  not  neceflary  to  juf- 
ication  ?  and  heard  St.  Paul  quoted  for  a  voucb*^ 
!  not  where  he  is  delivering  the  general  dodlrines 

Chriftianity,  but  where  he  is  beating  down  the 
rticular  miftakes  of  his  countrymen.  As  to  thefe 
rts  of  Scripture,  happy  is  he  who  underftands  them, 
r  he  fhall  difcover  much  of  the  wifdom  and  juftice 

God  in  his  dealing  with  his  ancient  people,  the 
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people  of  the  Jews :  but  he  that  imderftands  them 
not,  has  this  comfort,  that  his  {alvatioD^  his  idi- 
gion,  depends  not  upon  any  controverfy  that  con- 
cerned the  Jews  only,  but  upon  the  pbun  declan- 
tions  of  God  made  to  all  mankind. 

Thus  much  may  ferve  to  Ihew,  how  far  the  diffi- 
culties and  obfcurities^  which  really  are  found  in 
the  holy  Scripture,  do  affeA  the  common  caufe  of 
religion :  and  I  think  it  is  evident^  that  our  common 
religion  ftands  clear  even  of  thefe  difficulties. 

Other  difficulties  there  are^  which  more  properly 
belong  to  religious  men^  than  religion :  fuch  are 
the  difputes  and  nice  inquiries  of  the  fchools, 
which  often  enter  into  the  debates  of  learned  wri- 
ters. But  it  is  ftrange  to  find  thefe  urged  as  ob- 
jeAions  againfl  the  Gofpel^  by  any  fober-minded 
man.  For  what  are  thefe  difputes  to  the  Grofpel  ? 
God  has  promifed  his  afliflance  to  all  who  endea- 
vour  to  ferve  him  :  is  there  any  difficulty  in  under- 
ftanding  this  ?  Let  the  fchools  confider  the  nature 
of  grace,  and  how  it  influences  the  mind,  and  divide 
it  into  an  hundred  forts,  what  is  that  to  the  Gof- 
pel  ?  or  what  is  it  to  a  man  who  is  afTured  that 
God  will  affifl  him,  and  who  knows  that  Grod  can- 
not want  means  to  make  good  his  promife  ? 

In  like  manner  there  are  many  doubts  about  the 
facraments  of  the  Grofpel,  and  how  and  what  grace 
they  confer  :  but,  difpute  as  you  will,  this  one 
point  is  clear,  He  that  believes  and  is  baptized  Jhall 
befaved, 

Suppofe  this,  you  will  fay,  to  be  true,  and  that 
thefe  doubts  and  difficulties  do  not  afFe<5l  the  au- 
thority or  truth  of  the  Gofpel ;  yet  they  are  fo 
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leaded  with  the  -  caufe  of  religion,*  that  they  are 
ot  eafily  feparated  from  it  by  unlearned  and  un- 
ulfiil  men  :  and  this  at  leall  renders  the  Gofpel  of 
ttle  ufe,  iince  it  is  a  rule^  the  flraightnefs  of  which 
innot  be  difcerned  by  the  generality  of  mankind.' 
4id  this  brings  me  to  my  fecond  head. 

To  coniider  thefe  difficulties  with  rcfpeft  to  our-- 
dves. 

f!rom  what  has  been  already  faid  it  is  evident^ 
lat  the  Scriptures  contain  a  plain  and  intelligible 
rfiem  of  religion :  and  would  men  follow  the  di* 
^ions  of  what  they  do  and  may  underfbind^  and 
ot  think  themfelves  under  diredlion  of  what  they 
3  not  underftandj  there  would  be  ho  great  diffi- 
jlty  in  this  cafe.  But  the  misfortune  is^  that  men^ 
&en  £incy  they  imderftand  what  t\itj  do  not^  and 
Life  rules  and  principles  of  religion  to  themfelves 
at  of  places  of  which  they  are  perfedlly  ignorant : 
id  how  can  this  be  avoided  ?  In  the  firft  place^ 

is  at  every  man's  peril,  if  he  makes  any  rule  to 
iznfelf,  contrary  to  the  plain  exprefs  commands  o£ 
)od,  which  he  does  or  may  ealily  underftand.     In 
uman  laws^  the  main  of  the  fubjedt's  duty  is  plain^; 
id  if  he  miftakes  any  dark  palTages^  yet  fo  as  to 
^p  ftriAly  to  his  known  duty,  the  confequence^ 
»rhaps  may  be  tolerable,  and  he  excufable  :  but  if: 
man  from  any  dark  ilatute  ihould  infer  a  right  to 
h  and  murder  his  neighbour,  and  a  A  accordingly, . 
yhich  afts  of  violence  are  plainly  forbid  in. the 
w,)  he  ought  to  fuffer,  not  for  mifunderftanding 
le  obfcure  law,  but  for  tranfgreffing  the  ^  plain . 
le.    The  iame  reafon  holds  as. to  the  divine  law  ; : 
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if  a  man  takes  care  to  obferve  what  he  does  imdd)r«> 
fiand^  his  miftakes  may  not  be  dangerous  :  but  if 
he  forms  to  himfelf  a  liberty  from  the  obfcuie 
places,  inconiiilent  with  the  plain  intelligible  laws 
of  the  Grofpel,  and  a(^s  accordingly;  thofe  {daio 
laws,  which  fhould  have  been  his  rute^  will  be  his 
condemnation. 

But  plain  places  are  not  equally  plain  to  all  ca» 
pacities ;  and  therefore  even  in  this  there  may  be  a 
latitude ;  a  latitude  which  we  cannot  deterau&e^ 
but  which  Grod,  who  is  to  be  the  judge,  bodi  can 
and  will :  and  the  great  difficulty  which  niefi  make 
to  themfelves  in  this  cafe,  feems  to  me  to  arife  ftom 
d  mifapprehenfion  of  the  judgment  of  God.  Among 
men  all  are  judged  by  the  fame  rule,  one  law  com- 
prehends all,  and  is  of  the  fame  interpretation  and 
extent  in  all  cafes.  That  it  is  fo,  is  the  e£feA  erf 
human  weaknels ;  for  in  truth  and  equity,  if  we 
could  come  at  them,  no  two  cafes  are  perhaps  ex* 
adlly  alike,  or  equally  fubjed  to  the  fame  rule :  but 
men  cannot  allow  for  the  dilSerent  capacities  and 
circumftances  of  men,  which  they  cannot  judge  of; 
and  therefore  all  who  are  efteemed  to  have  reafoa 
enough  to  govern  themfelves,  are  concluded  under 
one  law  ;  and  only  children,  ideots,  and  madmen 
are  excepted  cafes.  Though  in  truth  the  degrees 
by  which  men  approach  to  madnefs,  or  folly,  could 
they  be  limited,  which  they  cannot,  would  defervc 
a  diftinA  confideration. 

Now,  if  you  conceive  the  judgment  of  God  to 
be  like  the  judgment  of  man,  and  that  all  Ihall  be 
tried  by  one  and  the  lame  rule ;  no  wonder  yoU 
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$ik,  how  ignorant  men  fhall  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  duty  under  the  prefent  doubts  and  diffi* 
culdes  which  cloud  religion. 

But  the  truth  is  this ;  God,  who  gave  all  men 
one  law,  gave  every  man  that  ihare  of  reafon  which 
he  enjoys :  fools  are  capable  of  receiving  no  law ; 
and  no  man  is  farther  capable  than  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  reafon  which  God  has  given  him : 
and  confequently,  in  truth  and  equity,  the  law  is 
no  further  a  law  to  him,  than  his  reafon  is  capable 
of  receiving  it.  And  iince  reafon  comes  as  much 
from  God,  as  the  law  itfelf ;  it  is  wrong  to  imagine 
that  the  true  fenfe  of  the  law  is  the  only  and  the 
fingle  rule  by  which  God  will  judge :  Iince  it  is 
evident  in  equity  and  juftice,  that  the  fentence  on 
every  man  muft  arife  from  the  complex  confidera* 
don  of  the  law  that  was  before  him,  and  the  degree 
of  reafon  which  he  had  to  apply  it. 

This  great  difficulty  therefore,  I  befeech  you, 
truft  with  God ;  and  doubt  not  but  that  the  righ'- 
teous  Judge  of  the  world  will  do  rigbteoufly. 
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Ephesians  ii.  i8. 

For  through  him  we  both  have  an  accefs  by  one  Spirit  unto 

the  Father. 

X  HESE  words^  rightly  underftoodj  will  give  us 
a  diftincS:  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Chriftian 
religion^  as  it  ftands  diftinguiihed  from  all  others, 
whether  natural,  or  pretending  to  revelation.  All 
religions  pretend  to  give  accefs  to  God,  by  inftrudl- 
ing  men  in  what  maimer  to  approach  him  by  pra3rer 
and  fupplication:  how  to  pleafe  him,  and  obtain 
his  favour  and  protection,  by  fuch  works  as  each 
religion  accounts  to  be  holy  and  acceptable  to  God : 
and  how  to  reconcile  ourfelves  to  him,  after  having 
offended  him  by  our  tranfgreflions,  through  forrow 
and  repentance,  or  fuch  other  means  as  have  been 
devifed  and  inftituted  as  effeAual  to  this  end.  But 
the  accefs  to  God,  which  the  Gofpel  opens  to  us,  is 
to  be  had  only  under  the  guidance  and  dire6):ion  of 
God*s  holy  Spirit^  and  in  the  name,  and  through 
the  mediation,  of  God*s  own  Son.  This  accefs  is 
the  only  one  which  the  Chriftian  religion  knows 
any  thing  of ;  for  we  cannot  come  to  God,  but  by 
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his  holy  Spirit,  and  through  his  Son  :  and  this  \s 
what  no  other  religion  does  or  can  pretend  to. 

The  end  of  all  religion  is  manifeftly  this,  to 
pleafe  God  by  fervmg  him  according  to  his  will,  m 
order  to  obtain  of  him  happinefs  in  this  neorld  and 
in  the  next :  for  the  belief  that  God  is  the  go- 
vernor of  the  world,  and  the  giver  of  every  good 
thing,  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious  worihip 
«id  honour  which  are  paid  to  him.  All  religions 
being  thus  far  the  lame^  tbey  difkr  when  they  come 
to  prefcribe  the  method,  and  to  appoint  the  proper 
means  by  which  God  is  to  be  ferved  and  applied  to. 

Two  things  there  are,  which  muft  necefiarily  be 
regarded  in  the  choice  and  appointment  of  thefe 
means  ;  the  holinefs  and  majefiy  of  God,  and  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man :  for  unleis  the  meaDS 
prefcribed  are  fuch  as  are  fuitable  to  the  holinefs 
and  majefty  of  God,  he  can  never  be  pleafed  by 
them ;  for  whatever  is  contrary  to  his  holinefs,  or 
injurious  to  his  majefty,  muft  et^er  be  an  abomination 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  religion 
muft  likewife  be  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  man,  muft 
be  fuch  as  he  can  pradlife,  and  fuch  as,  his  prefect 
condition  confidered,  will  enable  him  to  fervc  God 
acceptably  ;  for  without  this,  how  proper  foever  the 
means  may  be  in  themfelves,  yet  they  can  be  of  no 
ufe  or  fervice  to  him. 

If  we  examine  all  the  fchemes  of  religion  which 
either  prevail  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  'the 
Gofpel  is  unknown,  or  which  are  fet  up  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Gofpel  where  it  is  known,  we  fhall  find 
that  they  fplit  upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  rocks. 
The  Gentile  religion  is  inconfiftent  with  the  holi- 
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neis  df  God»  as  mixing  impure  rites  and  ceremonies 
with  its  worlhip^  and  allowing  the  pra6lice  of  fuch 
vices  as  eyen  nature  abhors :  it  is  injurious  likewife 
to  his  majefty^  as  dividing  the  honour,  which  is  due 
to  him  alone,  among  the  creatures  ;  teaching  men 
to  pay  religious  worihip  to  thofe  who  by  nature  are 
not  gods.  On  the  other  lide,  natural  religion, 
which  feems  to  be  the  moft  growing  fcheme,  and  is 
iet  up  in  oppofition  to  the  Gofpel,  taking  its  rife 
from  the  purity  and  holinefs  of  God's  nature,  and  the 
leflential  di£ference  of  good  and  evil,  prefcribes  a 
worihip  pure  and  holy ;  but  it  prefcribes  it  to  men 
who  have  loft  their  purity  and  holinefs,  and  are  no 
longer  able  to  perform  the  rigorous  conditions :  it 
requires  brick  without  allowing  ftraw ;  exading  of 
men^  in  their  prefent  degenerate  ftate,  the  purity 
and  holinefs  of  uncorrupted  reafon  and  nature :  it 
affords  no  ftrength  or  affifiance  to  men,  to  fecure 
againft  fin ;  and  when  they  have  finned,  it  cannot 
give  them  Suiy  certain  afTurance  of  pardon  and  for- 
givenefs :  fo  that  men,  not  being  able  to  perform 
its  conditions,  and  having  no  fecurity  of  the  mercy 
of  God  without  performing  them,  can  have  no 
fettled  peace  or  fatisfadlion  in  it. 

From  thefe  two  confiderations  plainly  appears  the 
deplorable  condition  of  mankind  without  the  inter- 
pc^tion  of  God  by  a  new  revelation  of  himfelf  to 
the  world :  for,  after  the  utmoft  efforts  that  you 
can  make  to  frame  a  religion  in  all  refpe<Sls  proper, 
you  will  ftill  find  that  it  will  be  defective  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe  refpe6ls.  If  you  require  fuch  degrees 
of  holinefs  from  men,  as  may  render  their  fervice 
acceptable  to  the  holy  God,  you  will  require  what 
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i  they  cannot  perform ;  and  thereby  preclude  them 
of  any  accefs  to  him  :  or^  if  you  confult  the  prefent 
'  powers  of  men^  and  require  no  more  righteoulhels, 
than  they  by  their  ftrength  can  arrive  at;  if  you 
indulge  the  paffions  which  you  cannot  corred^  if 
you  allow  the  vices  you  cannot  reform,  if  you  tole- 
rate the  infirmities  which  you  cannot  remove :  by 
thus  adapting  religion  to  the  condition  of  men,  you 
will  render  it  too  impure  to  be  accepted  by  God, 
who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity ;  and  the 
communication  between  heaven  and  earth  will  ftill 
be  fhut  up  againft  all  fuch  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteotifnefs. 

The  Chriftian  religion  alone  hasefFefhially  pro- 
vided againft  both  thefe  cafes :  it  requires  a  worfhip 
fpiritual,  pure,  and  holy ;  its  laws  are  juft  and  righ- 
teous, but  abate  nothing  of  the  ftrifteft  rules  of  rca- 
fon  and  morality ;  it  exa6ls  from  us  not  only  an 
outward  obedience  and  conformity  in  our  adlions, 
but  it  fearcheth  the  very  heart  and  reifis,  and  re- 
quireth  truth  in  the  ifnvard  parts ;  it  reftrains  every 
diflblute  thought  of  our  minds,  and  every  inordinate 
delire  of  our  hearts.  On  the  other  fide,  that  the 
gracious  purpofes  of  God  may  not  be  defeated  by 
the  weaknefs  arid  infirmity  of  men,  it  has  provided 
proper  remedies  for  every  want :  it  has  brought 
down  from  heaven  the  pardon  of  God  to  all  the 
fins  of  men,  which  was  fealed  with  the  blood  of  its 
great  author,  the  ever-blefled  Son  of  God :  it  has 
reconciled  us  to  our  offended  Father,  and  conferred 
on  us  anew  the  fpirit  of  adoption  :  it  has  put  us  un- 
der  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  our  fel- 
low-labourer in  the  work  of  God,  and  who  fo  ef- 
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Shially  helpeth  our  infirmities^  that  when  we  are 
akj  then  are  wejirong ;  who  is  our  ftay  in  profpe- 
Yy  and  our  fupport  in  adverfity^  and  the  undi- 
led  companion  of  our  fpiritual  warBire^  leading  m 
ough  Chrift  to  Grod^  who  is  the  end  of  all  oar 
pes.  And,  as  it  has  thus  ftrengthened  and  ena- 
:d  us  to  draw  near  to  Grod^  fo  has  it  likewifeas  rf- 
tually  fecured  our  accefs  to  him,  through  Chrift, 
ojitteth  at  the  right  handof  Gody  to  make  continual 
^ceffion  for  us ;  to  offer  up,  and  by  himfelf  to 
*fe A,  all  our  prayers  and  praifes,  before  the 
one  of  God ;  to  fupply  all  our  wants,  to  confirm 
r  faith,  to  ftrengthen  our  virtue,  and  to  make  our 
)entance  available  to  the  remifiion  of  our  fins ; 
i,  at  the  laft,  if  we  perform  the  conditions  on  our 
It,  to  receive  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Father 
•  ever. 

The  ufe  I  would  make  of  the  text,  and  of  what 
\  been  already  difcourfed  on  it,  is  to  obferve  to 

u, 

Firffc,  that  thefe  means  of  falvation,  which  the 
iriftian  religion  has  provided,  were  neceflary  to 
;  hfe  of  the  world,  the  ftate  and  condition  of  man 
afidered. 

Secondly,  that  thefe  means  being  necefTary,  it 
s  likewife  neceifary  to  reveal  to  mankind  the 
ftrine  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
1  that  the  belief  of  thefe  dodlrines  is  neceflary.  to 
^ry  Chriftian,  as  far  as  the  right  ufe  of  the  means 
pends  upon  the  right  faith  and  belief  of  the  doc- 
ties :  for,  as  the  Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us. 
It  whoever  comes  to  God,  mufi  believe  that  he  is ;  fo 
ewife,  whoever  comes  to  God  through^Chriffc,  in 
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the  Spirit^  muft  believe  that  the  Spirit  is  the  l^rk 
of  God  and  of  Chrift^  and  able  to  direct  him ;  that 
Chrift  is  the  Son  of  God^  and  able  to  bring  him  to 
his  Father.  And  by  this  means  ihall  we  be  able  to 
jttftify  to  our&lves  the  wifdom  and  goodnels  o£  God 
in  revealing  this  wonderful  knowledge  to  men^  in- 
afmnch  as  he  did  it^  not  to  impofe  arbitrarily  upon 
their  faith  and  their  miderftanding^  but  in  order  to 
perfe<Si  and  render  effedhial  their  falvation. 
.  Firft^  I  would  obferve  to  youy  that  thele  means 
of  falvation  which  the  Chriftian  religion  has  pnmd^ 
ed,  namely^  the  affiftance  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  me^ 
diation  of  the  Son,  were  neceflary  to  the  life  of  the 
world,  the  fbte  and  condition  of  man  confidered. 

I  would  not  here  be  underftood  to  affirm^  that 
thefe  means  were  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  in  them- 
felves,  that  God  could  not  by  any  other  method 
fave  the  world.  The  wifdom  and  the  ways  of  God 
are  infinite  and  unfearchable :  we  cannot,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  pretend  to  fet  bounds  to  them. 
To  inquire,  in  what  other  way  God  might  poflibly 
have  faved  mankind,  will  neither  make  us  wifer  in 
this  world,  nor  happier  in  the  next. 

What  I  would  then  be  underftood  to  mean,  is 
this ;  that  the  condition  of  man  before  the  comins: 
of  Chrift  was  fuch,  that  he  could  not,  by  the  help 
of  reafon  and  nature,  fo  apply  himfelf  to  Grod,  as  to 
be  fecure  of  his  pardon  and  mercy ;  but  there  was 
a  neceffity  of  providing  other  means  befides  thofe 
of  reafon  and  nature,  which  no  one  could  provide 
but  God  alone :  that  he  has  provided  us  with  the 
afliftance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  appointed  his  own 
Son  for  our  Redeemer  and  Mediator.   Some  means 
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icing  therefore  abfolutely  neceflarjr  to  be  provijied, 
nd  thefe  being  the  means  made  choice  of  by  God ; 
re  may  fafely  affirm,  without  prying  too  far  into 
he  bidden  myfteries  of  God,  that  thefe  means  were 
leceflary  to  the  falvation  of  the  world. 

The  truth  of  this  propofition  thus  limited,  is  that 
7hich  does  moft  plainly  fhew  us  the  realbnablenefs  of 
be  Grofpel,  and  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Grod  in 
be  revelation  of  it :  for,  fuppofe  the  contrary  to  this 
0  be  true,  that  men  were  able  of  themfelves  to  do 
be  whole  will  of  Grod,  and  fo  to  apply  to  him  as  to 
ngage  his  favour  and  mercy,  and  to  obtain  falva- 
ion  for  themfelves  at  his  hands ;  and  you  will  find  it 
•cry  hard  to  account  for  the  reafonablenefs  of  the 
^hriftian  religion,  which  provides  preternatural  af- 
rftances  to  enable  us  to  do  that  which  nature  can 
lo  without  them;  or  for  the  wifdom  of  God,  in 
naking  the  revelation  to  ferve  thofe  ends  which 
nen  knew  how  to  accomplifli  without  it.  But,  if 
'ou  conlider  man  in  the  ftate  under  which  the  Scrip- 
ure  reprefents  him  before  the  coming  of  Chrift, 
oft  to  God  and  to  himfelf,  the  flave  of  pafiion,  and 
he  fervant  of  fin,  equally  unable  to  govern  himfelf, 
tnd  to  ferve  his  Maker ;  you  will  then  fee  the  want 
here  was  of  a  Mediator  to  be  the  ambaflador  of  our 
>eace,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  God ;  you  will  then 
ce  the  want  there  was  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence 
o  enable  us  to  fubdue  thofe  unruly  pafiions  and 
ippetites,  which  were  a  partition-wall  between  us 
md  our  God ;  that  we  might  ferve  our  Maker  in 
pirit  and  in  truth,  Sindfer/e^  hoUnefs  in  the  fear  of 
Jod. 

Give  me  leave  to  ftay  here  a  little  to  reprefent  to 
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you  the  economy  of  God  in  the  Grofpel  dUpen- 
iation^  which  the  Apoille,  in  the  text,  has  (hut  up 
.  in  few  words ;  JVe  have  accefs  to  Gody  through  Chri/t^ 
by  the  Spirit.     To  give  you  a  diftinft  conception 
of  this,  and  of  the  different  offices  of  the  Son  ai4 
•of  the  Spirit,  you  muil  conceive  the  Spirit  of  God 
as  always  prefent  with  us ;  the  Son,  as  always  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Father.  The  Sphit  dwells  with 
the  faithful,  to  guide  and  to  direA  them,  to  fccond 
.and  encourage  all  their  good  deiires,  to  help  them 
in  overcoming  their  infirmities ;  in  a  word,  to  labooi 
together  with  them  in  the  work  of  their  falvation, 
to  make  their  calling  and  election  fure.     The  Son 
of  God  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majefty  on  high ; 
there  he  is  our  advocate,  he  intercedes  for  us,  he  re- 
ceives  and  offers  up  our  prayers,  he  obtains  for  us 
the  remiffion  of  our  fins  in  virtue  of  the  one  obla- 
tion which  he  once  made  of  himfelf  upon  the  crofs, 
the  memorial  of  which  is  ever  in  the  fight  of  God. 
This  will  teach  us  what  it  is  to  have  accefs  hy  the 
Spirit^  through  Chrijl.     For  the  Spirit  abideth  uith 
us,  he  is  at  our  right  hand,  and  by  his  happy  influ- 
ence it  is,  that  we  draw  near  to  Chrifl,  and  by  him 
approach  to  the  Father.  The  Son  is  our  high-prieft, 
clothed  with  majefly  and  power,  and  feated  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  able  to  fave  all  who  will  come 
to  him ;  through  whofe  powerful  and  always  pre- 
vailing mediation  and  interceffion  the  way  is  opened 
to  pardon  and  reconciliation.     The  Spirit  is  our 
comforter,  given  us  to  dwell  and  to  abide  with  us, 
to  be  a  principle  of  new  life  within  us,  to  quicken 
our  mortal  bodies,  that,  dying  to  fin,  we  may  live 
unto  God  through  holinefs.   .  To  draw  men  to  Grod 
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2  work  of  the  Spirit^  who  therefore  relides  and 
[3  with  men :  to  reconcile  God  to  man  is  the 
of  our  High-prieft,  who  lives  in  the  glory  of 
,  making  continual  interceffion  for  lis. 
id  now>  coniider.the  calamitous  condition  of 
cind  under .  what  view  you  pleafe^  you  will  al-^ 
find  a  proper .  remedy  provided  by .  the  mercy 
od.  If  you  refledl:  upon  the  holinefs  of  God> 
[lis  hatred  of  fin  and.  iniquity,  and  begin  to  fear  * 
he. can:  never  be  reconciled  tofinners;  take 
ige,  the  work  is  difiicult^  but: the  Son  of  Grod 
undertaken .  it ; .  and .  how  great .  foe ver .  the  dif-^ 
:. between  Grod. and  you  is,  yet  through  the 
you :  may  have  accefs  .  unto  *  him.^ .  If  fi:ill  you 
for  .yourfelf,  that  all  may  again.be  loft  through 
;  .own  weaknefs,  and  inabiUty  to.  do:  good ; .  even:  ^ 
help  is  at  hand,  the  Spirit  of  Grod  is  your  fup- 
^  he  is  the  pledge .  and.  earneft  of  your  redemp<» 

But, 
^condly,  thefe  being  the  neceflary  means  of  fsl- 
m,  it  was  likewife  neceflary  to  reveal  to  the 
d  the  do Arines  concerning  the  Son  and  the 
Y  Spirit :  and  the  belief  of  thefe  dodrines  is  ne- 
iry  to  every  Chriftian,  as  far  as  the  right  ufe. of 
means  depends  upoh  the  right  faith  and  belief 
le  doctrines. . 

^  ^iat  hath  the  Son,'1kysBu  John,  hath  life ;  and 
tat  hath  not  the  Son  of  Godj  hath  not  life :  and 
1,  whofoever  denieth  the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father. 
fince  we  can  only  come  to  the  Father  through 
Son,  to  deny  the  Son,  is  to  cut  oiF  all  commu-* 
tion  between  us  and  the  Father.  The  fame  may 
iid  of  the  blefied  Spirit|  .through  whom  we  are^ 
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in  Chrift :  If  ary  man^  fays  St.  Paul^  have  not  tk 
Spirit  of  Chrift^  he  is  none  of  his:  our  bielied  Loid 
has  himfelf  told  us,  That  this  is  eternal  life,  tg  kna 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jefus  Chrift  whom  he  has  feat. 
When  we  were  to  be  put  under  the  condud  of 
the  Spirit^  and  all  our  hopes  depended  upon  oor 
obedience  to^  and  compliance  with,  his  holy  motions; 
was  it  not  neceffary  to  inform  us  who  this  Spirit  is) 
to  let  us  know^  that  he  is  fufficient  to  die  office  al- 
lotted him;  that^  knowipg  perfedlly  the  mind  of 
Grod^  even  as  the  fpirit  of  a  man  knoweth  the  things 
of  a  man^  he  is  able  fully  to  inftruiSt  us  and  to  diitd 
us  in  the  ways  of  God ;  that^  being  infinite,  and  un^ 
confined  in  time  or  place,  he  is  equal  to  the  ezteo- 
five  charge  committed  to  his  care^  and  can  be  ready 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places^  to  fuccour  the  faithfiil 
fervants  of  Grod ;  that,  being  the  Spirit  of  power 
and  of  mighty  he  is  able  to  refcue  us  out  of  all  dan- 
gers,  and  protedt  us  againfl  all  the  powers  and  prin- 
cipalities of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs  ?  It  may  be 
hard  perhaps  to  human  reafon  to  conceive,  that  this 
holy  Spirit  is  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God,  and  fo  inti- 
mately united  with  God^  as  to  know  the  mind  of 
God  as  perfedlly,  as  the  fpirit  of  a  man  which  is  in 
him  knoweth  the  mind  of  man  ;  but  it  would  be 
harder  flill  to  believe,  that  the  Spirit  could  do  what 
is  afcribed  to  him  in  Scripture,  without  believing 
him  to  be  this  great  and  glorious  perfon.     It  is  a 
more  rational  aft  of  faith,  to  expedt  from  the  eter- 
nal Spirit  of  God  the  fandlification  of  our  fouls  and 
bodies,  fpiritual  aid  and  ailiftance  in  all  our  trials 
and  temptations,  and  whatever  elfe  is  neceffary  to 
our  falvation  ;  than  it  would  be  to  expedt  the  famo 
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things  from  any  other  fpirit^  of  whofe  power  and  at- 
tributes we  knew  nothing.  The  power  and  might!- 
tiefi  of  the  Spirit^  made  known  to  us  by  God,  is  a 
reafonable,  a  juft  foundation  for  the  hope  and  con- 
fidence we  have  in  him ;  but,  were  we  ignorant  of 
his  power^  our  truft  in  him  would  be  without 
ground;  and  we  fhould  lofe  this  boafting,  which 
ia  now  the  glory  of  our  hith,  that  we  know  in  whom 
tve  have  believed.  Since  therefore^  by  the  deter- 
minate counfel  of  God^  the  redemption  of  the  world 
was  to  be  the  work  of  his  Son ;  and  the  fandliBca- 
bon  of  itj  the  work  of  his  Spirit ;  he  has  dealt  with 
tts  more  like  reafonable  creatures,  in  declaring  to  ua 
the  dignity  and  power  of  the  perfons  m  whom  we 
are  to  truft ;  than  he  would  have  done,  had ,  he  re- 
quired of  us  the  fame  faith  and  reliance  on  thofe 
perfons,  without  declaring  to  us  how  able  and 
powerful  they  are  to  help  us.  If  therefore  it  be  rea- 
fonable for  God  to  fave  the  world,  by  redeeming  it 
by  his  Son,  by  fandifying  it  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  it 
cannot  be  unreafonable  for  him  to  make  known  his 
Son  and  his  Spirit  to  the  world,  that  all  men  every- 
wkeie  may  by  the  one  Spirit  of  God,  and  through 
the  only  Son  of  Grod,  approach  to  the  Father.  And 
this  ihews  how  fbolifhly  men  charge  God,  when 
they  com{diain  of  the  heavy  impoiition  laid  upon 
their  faith  and  .their  underftanding  by  the  Gofpel 
^Oiftrines  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
God  has  revealed  this  for  our  fakes  only,  not  for 
matter  of  fpeculation,  or  for  the  enlarging  of  our 
knowledge ;  but  that,  having  a  reafonable  ground 
of  afliirance  and  hope  in  him,  we  may,  through 
&ith^  and  patient  abiding,  inherit  the  promifes. 
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You  fee  now  what  every  Chriftian  has  to  expcft 
ftnd  hope  for  from  the  ailiftance  of  the  Spirit,  and 
interceflion  of  the  Son  of  God.    We  all  were  fban- 
gers  to  God,  and  children  of  difobedience  ;  we  are. 
now  reconciled  to  God^  and  can  approach  him  as 
our  loving  Father.     Having  thus  accefs  to  the  Fa- 
ther/our  all  depends  on  the  ufe  we  make  of  this 
great  privilege.    By  having  accefs  to  God^  we  ait 
not  placed  in  a  ftate  of  fecurity,  but  in  a  flxte  of 
probation :  we  are  received  as  prodigal  fons  come 
home ;  if  we  continue  obedient^  we  may  hope  for 
the  inheritance ;    but^  if  we  turn  prodigals  ag^n, 
our  cafe  will  be  defperate.    This  is  the  condition 
of  Chriftians.     The  Scripture  has  told  us  what  our 
prefent  ftate  is ;  but^  as  to  our  future  ftate,  that  de- 
pends upon  our  obeying,  or  not  obeying,  the  com- 
mands of  God»    And  thofe  who  look  for  fiuther  fe- 
curity,  and  expe<Sl  to  be  afcertained  what  their  fix- 
ture ftate  will  be,  do  very  much  impofe  upon  them- 
felves,  and  afcribe  to  the  Holy  Spirit  an  office,  of 
which  the  Scripture  knows  nothing.   God  has  done, 
and  will  do,  great  things  for  you;  let  not  this  make 
you  vain  and  prefumptuous,  but  let  it  excite  your 
care,  that  the  gift  of  God  may  not  be  beftowed  on 
you  in  vain  ;  and  always  bear  in  mind  the  ApofUe's 
advice,  Work  out  your  falvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
hJing^  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do.     Some  imagine,  that  God's  working  with 
us  is  a  reafon  why  we  fhould  be  confident  and  fe- 
cure  of  our  falvation :  but  you  fee  St.  Paul  was  of 
another  mind.     He  writes  to  thofe  who  certainly 
had  the  Spirit;  for  he  tells  them,  that  God  did 
work  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  :  but  does  he . 
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them  that  they  were  fafe  and  fecure^  and  out 
1  danger  ?  No^  he  fays  nothing  like  it ;  on  the 
rary^  he  calls  upon  them  to  fear  and  tremble^ 
having  received  fo  great  a  gift^  they  fhould  by 
'  negligence^  as  thinking  themfelves  fecure>  for- 
ill  the  hopes  of  the  Gofpel. 
>d  fays^  with  refpedl:  to  the  old  worlds  My  Spirit 
not  always  ftrive  with  man :  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
^r  the  Gk>fpeL  The  Spirit  of  God  works  with 
>ut  will  not  always  ftrive  with  us;  and  therefore, 
ft  we  may  have  the  help  of  God's  Spirit^  we 
t  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  work  with 
And  whoever  conliders  this,  will  find  he  has 
t  reafon  to  tremble  and  fear ;  for,  if  he  lofes  the 
>rtunity  of  making  the  beft  ufe  of  the  affiftance 
le  Spirit  when  it  is  offered,  he  may  lofe  the  Spi- 
md  himfelf,  for  ever.  Let  us  therefore  work 
ft  we  have  the  light,  and  continually  pray  in 
ivords  of  our  church,  0  Lord,  take  not  thy  Holy 
it  from  us. 


OL.  I. 
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^or  h/  grace  are  yefaved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of 
yourf elves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

W  E  have  here,  in  few  words,  the  argument 
(^hich  St.  Paul  always  iniifts  on,  when  he  has  occa- 
ion  to  fet  forth  the  kindnefs  of  God  towards  man- 
dnd.  life  and  immortality  are  the  greateft  blef- 
ings  that  we  have  any  notion  of;  and  thefe  were 
>rought  to  light  by  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift :  him  God 
pive  for  a  redeemer  to  the  world,  that  whofoever  be^ 
ieveth  on  him  Jhould  not  die^  but  have  eternal  life. 
^d  even  that  through  faith  in  him  we  are  faved,  is 
he  gift  of  God ;  for  of  ourfelves  we  are  able  to  do 
lothing.  Thefe  things  are  taught  us  in  the  compafs 
>f  the  text.  We  arefaved  by  grace :  we  had  no  title 
ir  claim  to  falvation,  but  God  of  his  own  good  will 
lath  fent  among  us  plenteous  redemption ;  and,  ac- 
:ording  to  the  richnefs  of  his  mercy,  and  the  great 
ove  wherewith  he  loved  us,  hath,  together  with 
I!hrift,  quickened  us  who  were  dead  in  fins.  The 
ondition  of  this  falvation  on  our  part  is  faith  ;  for 
re  are  faved  by  grace  through  faith.     We  muft  be- 
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lieve  our  Redeemer,  that  he  cometh  from  Gkxl,  and 
hath  the  words  of  life ;  and  muft  rely  on  him  to 
perform  the  word  of  (alvation  which  is  gone  out  of 
his  mouth.  But  neither  upon  the  performance  of 
this  condition  can  we  lay  that  our  own  arm  hath 
faved  us,  or  that  we  have  done  any  thing  towards 
perfe<£ling  our  redemption ;  for  this  (alvation  through 
faith,  and  this  faith^  is  not  of  ourfelves^  it  is  the  g^ 
of  God. 

I  ihall  difcourfe  on  this  propofition,  that  £uth  is 
the  gift  of  God  :  Firft,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  (hew 
what  the  Scripture  dodrine  on  this  head  is ;  and, 
Secondly,  fhall  fuggeft  to  you  fome  confiderations 
proper  to  this  fubjeA. 

Firft  then,  let  us  confider  what  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine on  this  head  is.  The  faith  which  St.  Paul 
fpeaks  of  in  the  text  is  fuch  a  faith  as  is  effeftual  to 
falvation ;  for  it  is  the  faith  through  which, .  by 
grace,  we  are  faved  :  this  faith  he  afferts  to  be  the 
gift  of  God.  There  are  different  fignifications  of 
the  word  faith  in  Scripture :  fometimes  it  lignifies 
barely  an  alTent  of  the  mind  to  the  revelations  and 
doftrines  of  the  Gofpel,  grounded  upon  fuch  evi- 
dence as  the  things  were  capable  of.  This  faith 
ibmetimes  is  merely  the  efFeft  of  common  fenfe ; 
for  men  cannot  help  believing  the  things  they  fee. 
Sometimes  this  faith  is  grounded  on  the  neceflfary 
deduiftions  of  reafon  from  common  principles ;  by 
this  means  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God :  a 
man  of  reafon  can  no  more  avoid  believing  the 
exiftence  of  a  firft  caufe,  than  a  man  with  eyes  can 
avoid  thinking  that  there  is  a  material  world,  in 
which  he  lives.     But  neither  has  this  ailent  of  the 
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iftd  the  true  nature  of  faith  in  it :  ThoU  helieveft^ 
ith  St.  James,  that  there  is  one  God;  thou  dbefi 
tJt ;  the  devils  aJfo  helieve,  and  trefnhle.  But  nei- 
er  of  thefe  kinds  of  faith  being  the  faith  through 
hich  we  are  fayed,  you  cannot  fay,  that  St.  P^ul 
Icrts  of  thefe,  that  they  are  the  gift  of  God ;  any 
rther  than  as  fenfe  and  reafon  are  his  gifts,  by 
hich  we  know  thefe  and  all  other  things.  Nor  do 
e  teach  that  nature  and  reafon  cannot  lead  to  the 
»eculative  knowledge  of  divine  truths ;  for  the  cvi- 
cnce  of  all  divine  truth  refolves  itfelf  ultimately 
ito  either  fenfe  or  feafon  ;  which  are  the  common 
ifts  of  God  to  mankind,  by  the  principles  of  which 
le  fruth  of  all  things,  depending  upon  the  deduc- 
ons  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  may  be  proved  and  exd- 
lined.  From  the  exercife  of  reafon  we  come  to 
now  God,  and  the  eflential  difference  between 
ood  and  evil ;  and  by  thefe  principles  are  enabled 
I  judge  of  any  do  Arine,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to 
le  pure  and  holy  nature  of  God ;  which  is  the  firfl 
refumptive  argument  for  the  truth  of  any  divine 
ivelation ;  that  it  is  holy  and  pure,  and  fuch  an 
tie,  as,  were  God  to  have  given  a  law  to  the  wofld, 
e  would  have  given :  from  reafon  we  learn  the 
nlimited  power  of  Grod  ;  and  from  fenfe  and  rea- 
>n  we  know  the  limited  power  of  man ;  and  arc 
cabled  to  diftinguifh  between  the  works  which 
le  power  or  policy  of  man  can  perform,  and  the 
orks  which  can  flow  only  from  the  unbounded 
ower  of  God :  from  hence  we  can  judge  of  the 
olitive  arguments  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  works 
ad  miracles  which  are  offered  to  the  world  in  con- 
nnation  of  its  truths    Thus  far  the  natural  gifts  of 
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fenfe  and  reafon  can  carry  us ;  but  the  refult  k 
barely  the  aflent  or  diifent  of  the  mind  to  the  things 
under  inquiry ;  which  aiTent  alone  is  not  the  £Euth 
through  which  we  are  faved. 

But  let  it  be  obferved^  as  to  thefe  firil  rudiments 
of  faith,  that  though  reafon  and  knowledge  may 
attain  to  them^  yet  the  exercife  of  reafon  and  know« 
ledge  depends  upon  the  will  and  inclination ;  which 
are  not  naturally  much  given  to  dwell  upon  the 
.  fubje  A  of  religion,  but  are  engaged  in  the  afiairs 
and  concerns  of  the  worlds  and  taken  up  in  th« 
purfuit  of  prefent  pleafures  and  enjoyments :  that» 
were  men  left  to  themfelves,  but  few  would  arrive 
even  to  this  degree  of  faith ;  not  for  want  of  under- 
fianding  to  difcern^  but  for  want  of  will  to  inquire 
after,  the  things  which  make  for  their  falvation. 
Thus,  at  the  firit  preaching  of  the  Gofpel^  all  the 
worldly-minded  men,  and  generally  all  the  great 
men,  were  profeffed  enemies  to  our  Saviour.  No 
fooner  did  he  appear  to  preach  a  new  doftrine,  but 
they  oppofed  him :  not  that  they  had  time  or  op- 
portunity to  examine  his  pretenfions  ;  but  this  pre- 
fumption,  that  his  dodlrine  would  thwart  their  in- 
tereft,  and  leflen  their  power  and  authority  among 
the  people,  prevailed  with  them  to  endeavour  to 
ftifle  and  fupprefs  this  new  dodlrine  before  it  fpread 
to  their  prejudice:  in  which  they  were  evidently 
guided,  not  by  fenfe  or  reafon,  but  by  a  perverfe 
will  and  evil  difpolition.  And  fince  men  cannot 
but  know,  from  their  natural  notions  of  good  and 
evil,  that  any  revelation  coming  from  a  pure  and 
holy  God  muft  crofs  their  evil  defigns  and  affec- 
tions, they  cannot  but  lie  under  a  great  indifpolition 
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to  inquire  after  divine  truths^  in  which^  as  long  as 
luil  and  paffion  have  the  dominion  over  them,  they 
can  promife  themfelves  but  little  comfort  or  fatif- 
fadlion :  fo  that,  to  enable  men  fairly  to  examine 
the  troth  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  to  acknowledge 
it  upon  full  and  fufficient  evidence,  there  muft  be 
fuch  a  difpofition  of  mind  to  receive  whatever  may 
appear  to  be  the  will  of  God^  as  may  enable  you  to 
be  impartial  judges.    This  our  Saviour  requires  of 
us^  when  he  fays^  If(iny  man  will  do  the  will  of  God^ 
hejhall  know  of  the  doQrine^  whether  it  he  of  Gody  or 
whether  I /peak  ofnyifelf\  that  is,  if  any  man  has  fo 
hx  got  the  YiOiovy  over  his  own  pailions  and  luils^ 
as  to  be  ready  to  give  himfelf  to  the  direction  of 
God's  will,  whenever  it  may  be  made  appear  to 
him ;  this  man  is  in  a  right  difpolition  to  receive 
the  truths  of  the  Grofpel,  and  to  judge  whether 
Chrift  be  indeed  the  Prophet  of  the  Moft  High. 
Now  this  difpolition  is  far  from  being  natural  to 
tnan,  according  to  the  nature  man  has  at  prefent  ^ 
and  therefore  thus  to  prepare  and  difpofe  men's 
minds  to  receive  the  Gofpel,  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  is  afcribed  to  him  conftantly  in  Scrip* 
ture^  where  there  is  occaiion  to  fpeak  of  it:  No 
mafiy  fays  our  Lord,  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Fa^^ 
ther^  which  hathfent  me^  draw  him.    And  again,  No 
man  can  come  unto  me^  except  it  were  given  unto  him 
of  my  Father ;  that  is,  unlefs  the  Father,  by  the 
grace  of  his  Spirit,  inclines  and  difpofes  his  will  to 
attend  to  the  words  of  life  which  I  deliver.    To 
the  fame  purpofe  he  fpeaks  in  another  place.  He 
that  is  of  Gody  heareth  GoSs  word ;  where^  to  be 
&f  God^  is  no  more  than  to  be  of  the  number  af 
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thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  obey  Ood ;  for,  ii^  to  be 
of  God  figDifies  any  thing  more^  it  will  hardly  1ea?e 
any  tolerable  fenfe  for  the  word.  Our  Sairioiir 
would  not  fay,  Thofe  who  obey  God  will  hear  God's 
word  ;  which  is  faying,  Thofe  who  obey  Godf  will 
obey  God :  and  therefore^  to  be  of  God^  mnft  fig- 
nify  no  more  than  to  be  ready  and  difpoled  to  re- 
ceive the  will  of  Grod^  by  the  influence  of  his  grace. 
To  be  of  God^  and  to  be  drawn  of  God^  and  to  be 
willing  to  do  the  will  of  God^  are  manifieftly  pot  to 
fignify  the  fame  things  becaufe  the  lame  tlung  is 
affirmed  of  them.  Our  Saviour  iays.  No  man  am 
tome  unto  him,  unlefs  he  he  drawn  ef  God\  and  yet 
he  fays^  He  that  is  of  God  will  hear  his  wordi  and, 
in  another  place,  Jf  any  man  is  willing  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  hejhall  know  of  his  doffrine ;  and  if  fo^  then 
to  be  willing  to  do  the  will  of  God  muft  amount 
to  the  (ame  thing  with  being  of  God,  and  being 
drawn  by  God.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  thofe 
who  are  willing  to  do  his  will,  that  is,  difpofed  to 
receive  his  truth,  are  drawn  by  him ;  that  is,  all 
who  are  well  difpofed  to  receive  the  faith  of  Chrifi^ 
t)we  their  difpoGtion  to  the  grace  and  influence  of 
God's  holy  Spirit.  Accordingly  we  read  of  Lydia, 
that  God  opened  her  heart  to  attend  unto  the  things 
which  were  fpoken  of  Paul ;  where,  opening  her 
heart,  can  flgnify  nothing  but  inclining  her  will  to 
Uttend  to,  and  examine,  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel, 
which  were  the  things  fpoken  by  Paul.  And,  as 
faith  is  afcribed  to  this  difpofition  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  fo  the  want  of  faith  is  afcribed  to  the 
contrary  difpofition,  where  a  man  is  under  the 
power  of  luft  and  appetite,  and  ppflefled  with  the 
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love  of  this  world  and  the  pleafures  of  it :  ^  tmt 
GoJ^l  he  hid,  fays  St.  Paul,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  h/l:  in  ^hom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  Uirlded 
the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  left  the  fight  cf 
the  glorimts  Go/pel  of  Chrifty  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
ftmddjhine  tmto  them. 

But,  fecondly,  £uth  fignifies  likewife  trofl:  and 
reliance  on  God ;  and  includes  a  confident  hope 
asd  ezpedlation^  that  God  will  perform  his  promifes 
made  to  us  in  his  Son.    It  is  defcribed  as  an  aftive 
principle  of  religion,  influencing  the  mind  td  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God.  This  is  the  faith  through 
which  we  are  favedy  and  ts  affirmed  by  St.  Paul  t6 
be  the  gift  of  God:  to  this  faith  we  owe  our  growth 
and  progre&  in  all  kinds  of  Chriftian  graces  and  vir- 
tues ;  this  is  the  foundation  of  them,  and  this  it  is 
that  makes  them  acceptable  to  God,  that  they  are 
done  in  faith.    That  faith  is  perfedl  which  is  at- 
tended with  a  good  confcience,  void  of  offence  to-^ 
wards  God  and  towards  man.    Thefe  two  St.  Paul 
couples  together  in  his  advice  to  Timothy,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  hold  the  faith  and  a  good  confciencey  which 
Jome  having  put  away,  concerning  faith  have  made 
fiifwreck :   fo  that  faith  cannot  fland  without  a 
good  confcience ;  that  is,  it  is  no  faith  which  does 
fiot  purge  the  con/cience  from  dead  works ^  and  perfe£t 
holinefs  in  the  fear  of  God.     Now  all  that  reafon  can 
do,  is  to  affent  or  difTent  to  any  do(5lrine ;  but  obe- 
dience muft  come  from  the  will.    Wicked  men 
often  believe ;  but,  like  the  devils,  they  tremble  at 
the  majefty  of  God,  and  do  not  love  or  delight  in 
him,  or  feek  to  do  his  will.     Faith  then  is  made 
up  of  the  concurrence  of  the  will  and  the  imder- 
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{landing.  The  underftanding  is  fiill  the  rule  to 
judge  truth  by ;  but  the  will  is  not  the  right  rule  of 
e^Aioiiy  and  therefore  the  affiflance  of  the  Spirit,  to 
induce  the  will  to  follow  the  underilanding,  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  perfe A  work  of  faith :  and  this  work 
is  afcribed  to  the  Spirit  in  Scripture.  Our  Saviour^ 
fpeaking  to  his  difciples,  tells  them,  /  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  ike  branches ;  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in 
lam,  the  fame  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing.  Chrifl  abideth  in  his  members 
by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  therefore  we  are  told,  that 
(mr  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  GhofL  So  then 
our  Saviour's  doctrine  is,,that  without  the  aififlance 
of  his  Spirit  we  can  do  nothing,  but  with  it  we  may 
bring  forth  fruit.  To  bring  forth  fruit,  in  the 
phrafe  of  Scripture,  is  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  works  of  righte- 
oufnefs :  fo  that  faith  cannot  be  perfefted,  or  be* 
come  the  governing  principle  of  our  lives,  without 
the  affiftance  of  the  Spirit,  to  fubdue  our  wills  to 
the  law  of  holinefs.  Faith  in  this  fenfe  is  reckoned 
among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  both  in  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Galatians,  and  in  that  to  the  Corinthians : 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace ^  longfuffering, 
gentlenefsy  goodnefsy  faith.  So,  in  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Philippians,  the  Apoftle  tells  them,  //  is  given  unto 
them  in  the  behalf  of  Chrifty  not  only  to  believe  on  him^ 
but  alfo  to  fuffer  for  his  fake :  where  the  Apoftle's 
dodlrine  is  manifeftly  this  ;  that  both  to  believe  in 
Chrift,  and  to  fuffer  for  Chrift,  are  the  gifts  of  God 
through  his  Holy  Spirit.  I  (hall  not  multiply  quo- 
tations upon  this  head,  which  lie  ready  to  any  dili- 
gent inquirer's  fearch;  but  fhall  fpend  the  time 
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that  remains  in  fuggefting  ta  you  fome  proper  ob« 
fervations  on  this  fubje<%. 

And^  Afl&f  our  afcribing  faith  to  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  does  not  make  our  faith  ceafe  to  be  a 
reafonable  slA  of  the  mind  :  and  yet  this  furmife  is 
apt  to  aj9e<%  men ;  and  they  think  it  is  for  want  of 
reafon  to  prove  our  religion^  that  we  require  th^ 
gift  of  faith  to  qiake  it  go  down.    But  the  cafe  is 
far  otherwife  :  the  Apofile  advifes  us^  always  to  bf 
ready  to  give  to  every  one  that  ajketh  it  oftis^a  reafon 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  sis ;  confequently,  reafon  an4 
fiuth,  ^x  reafon  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit^  are  con- 
iiflent ;  or  elfe  it  would  not  be  poJfEble  for  thofe 
who  receive  faith  by  the  Spirit,  to  give  a  reafon  of 
the  &ith  that  is  in  them.     Befides,  a  revelation 
fufiiciently  attefted,  that  is,  fufficiently  proved  to 
reafon,  is  prefuppofed  to  the  work  of  faith ;  for  the 
gift  of  faith  adminiflers  no  new  arguments  for  reli- 
gion :  and  therefore,  if  it  be  not  a  reafonable  reli« 
^on  before  we  have  faiths  it  cannot  be  fo  after- 
wards.    The  firft  work  of  faith  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  as  I  proved  by  comparifon  of  feveral  parts  of 
Scripture,  is  to  difpofe  them  to  liften  after  and  obey 
the  will  of  God.     Lydia's  heart  was  opened  by 
grace ;  this  did  not  make  her,  right  or  wrong,  take 
up  with  the  Apoftle*s  do6lrine,  but  it  is  faid^  th^ 
Jie  attended  to  the  words  that  were  fpoken  by  PauL 
Now,  the  more  you  attend  to  a  thing  that  has  no 
reafon  in  it,  the  lefs  you  will  like  it :  let  the  Spirit 
therefore  fupply  the  grace  of  attention  in  the  greateft 
meafure ;  if  there  wants  reafon  or  evidence  in  the 
things  we  attend  to,  attention  will  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  fhew  us  thefe  defedls :  fo  that  this 
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gift  of  the  Spirit  neither  influences  the  reafon  o( 
man^  nor  the  reafon ,  of  the  thing ;  confequently^ 
this  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  no  ways  inconfiftent  with 
reafon.  So  neither  is  that  other  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  we  afe  difpofed  to  a  readinefs  to  obey  the 
will  of  Grod  ;  for  my  being  ready  to  obey  the  will 
of  God  cannot  make  a  do6lrine  to  be  the  will  of 
God^  which  is  not  the  will  of  God ;  or  make  me 
fee  arguments  to  prove  a  doftrine  where  diere  are 
none :  confequently^  let  a  man  be  ever  fo  ready  to 
obey  the  will  of  God^  it  cannot  bScA  his  judg* 
ment  in  difceming  what  is  the  will  of  Grod^  t>r  dif^ 
turb  the  exercife  of  reafon  in  fearching  for  the  doc« 
trine  which  does  contain  the  will  of  God.  And 
therefore  this  gift  of  the  Spirit  likewife  leaves  a  nua 
free  to  examine  the  proofs  c^  religion^  and  does  not 
influence  his  mind  one  way  or  other  in  judging  the 
truth :  for  a  man  who  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of 
Grod  muft  neceflarily  be  very  unwilling  to  do  wliat 
is  not  his  will ;  and  therefore  will  be  very  loth  to 
take  up  with  any  doftrine  for  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  not  fufficiently  proved  to  be  fo.  This 
grace  therefore  only  puts  him  upon  fearching  and 
examining  the  pretences  of  reUgion,  upon  the  exer- 
cife of  reafon,  to  difcern  where  truth  lies  :  and  this, 
I  fuppofe,  will  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  reafonable 
thing  a  man  can  do.  Thus,  you  fee,  the  aflent  of 
the  mind  to  the  truth  of  religion  is  an  a6t  of  reafon, 
and  muft  be  fo  notwithftanding  the  gifts  and  ailift- 
ances  of  the  Spirit.  And  as  reafon  is  not  difturbed 
by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  previous  to  the 
aflent  of  the  mind ;  fo,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be 
thought  it  can  be  influenced  by  thofe  that  are  con- 
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fcquent  to  it.  Faith  is  not  perfedled  but  through 
obedience.  The  power  to  obey  and  to  love  Gp4 
we  afcribe  to  the  Spirit.  Now  you  cannot  obey 
God,  till  you  know  what  is  the  will  of  God';  there- 
fore you  muft  firft  judge  of  religion^  before  this 
^ft.can  operate:  and  therefore  this  gift  cannot 
afie£fc  your  reafon  one  way  or  other.  After  you 
have  proved  and  confented  to  the  truth  of  the  Gof- 
pel^  it  is  highly  reafonable  you  fhould  obey  it.  But 
though  reafon,  upon  due  application,  can  difcera 
the  truth,  yet  it  cannot  govern  the  corrupt  will : 
and  therefore  it  is  one  thing  to  judge  with  reafon» 
another  thing  to  aiSfc  with  reafon :  and  the  grace  of 
obedience  is  given  us  by  the  Spirit,  that  we  may 
jiot  only  think,  but  aA,  like  reafonable  creatures. 

I  do  not  remember  that  God  ever  promif<^  to 
force  or  fubdue  our  reafon  to  the  belief  of  the  Grof- 
pel  by  his  Spirit :  if  he  had  taken  this  method,  he 
might  have  faved  the  trouble  of  working  figns  and 
wonders  and  miracles,  and  all  other  arguments 
might  have  been  fpared,  which  are  only  appeals  to 
reafon,  and  would  have  been  needlefs,  had  the  Spi* 
rit  been  given  to  particular  perfons  for  the  convic- 
tion of  their  minds.  The  Apoflle  often  prajrs,  in 
behalf  of  his  converts,  that  God  would  enlighten 
theirmnds  and  tmderftandings ;  that  he  would  increafe 
their'  knowledge ;  that  he  would  give  them  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things.  But  I  think  it  will  be  agreed^ 
that  the  more  enlightened  a  man's  mind  is,  the 
larger  the  compafs  of  knowledge  and  underftand- 
ing,  and  the  better  his  judgment  is,  the  more  acute 
he  will  be  in  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfehood ; 
confequently,  the  better  able  to  judge  of  religioQf 
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and  the  lefs  ready  to  receive  it  without  fufficient 
evidence,  that  is,  without  reafon. 
.  In  the  fccond  chapter  of  the  firft  Epiftle  to  th^ 
Corinthians,  St.  Paul  treats  of  the  method  by  which 
we  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  fpiritual  truths: 
Tkiy  are,  he  fzp,^irittially  difcemed^  and  the  naft^ 
ral  num  cannot  receive  them,  they  are  foolijhnefs  to 
him ;  and,  upon  this  authority,  even  the  ufc  of  rea- 
fon  has  been  rejected  in  inquiries  of  religion,  and 
men  fent  to  the  Spirit  for  proof.  But  what  the 
Apoftle  lays  here  will  be  found  conliftent  with 
#hat  has  been  already  (aid  upon  this  head.  In  the 
third  verfe  he  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  his  preach- 
ing was  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  maris  wifdom, 
hut  in  the  demonftration  of  the  Sprit  and  of  power ; 
that  is,  he  did  not  preach  from  natural  topics,  but 
preached  the  things  which  the  Spirit  had  revealed 
to  him ;  and  gave  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  that  is, 
figns  and  miracles,  for  proof  of  his  doftrine.  But 
this  was  a  reafonable  proof  ftill,  and  fuch  an  one  as 
reafon  could  judge  of.  Verfe  the  fourteenth  he 
fays,  The  natural  man  cannot  receive  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God :  which  is  very  true  ;  for  how  fhould 
natural  reafon  furnifh  arguments  to  prove  the  reve- 
lations of  God,  which  have  no  conne<5lion  with  na- 
tural principles  of  reafon  ?  But  then  he  adds,  Thefe 
things  are  fpirltually  difcerned\  or,  as  he  words  it  in 
the  eighteenth  verfe,  ihcy  are  difcerned  hy  comparing 
fpiritual  things  with  fpiritual ;  that  is,  by  comparing 
the  proofs  of  the  Spirit  and  the  revelations  of  the 
Spirit  together.  This  comparifon  is  the  work  of 
reafon  ;  for  reafon  difcerns  the  agreement  between 
thefe  fpiritual  things,  and,  by  confidering  the  works 
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and  wonders  of  the  Spirit,  fubmits  to  the  revelation 
of  the  Spirit.  So  what  the  ApofUe  af&nns  here  is 
only  this,  that  the  revelations  of  God  are  not  to  be 
examined  or  known  by  principles  or  proofs  of  natu- 
ral reafon,  but  muft  be  manifefted  by  the  proofs  of 
the  Spirit ;  for  we  have  no  proofs  from  reafon  for 
the  revelations  of  the  Gofpel,  but  we  have  the 
works  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  attefl:ed. 
And  here  it  is  plain  what  the  work  6f  the  Spirit  is : 
it  brings  proofs  to  the  reafon  of  man,  but  does  not 
bring  the  reafon  of  man  to  the  proofs :  fo  that  rea- 
fon and  faith,  or  reafon  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit^ 
are  conliftent. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  meafure  in  which  the  Spirit 
is  given,  the  Scripture  is  not  exprefs :  this  we  are 
fure  of,  that  all  to  whom  the  Spirit  is  given  do  not 
obey  the  Spirit ;  for  we  read  of  fome  who  rejift  the 
Spirit  of  Godj  who  do  defpite  to  the  Holy  Spirits 
from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  all  who  are  lofir, 
are  not  loft  for  want  of  due  aftiftance  from  God  ; 
iince  they  had  the  offer  of  the  Spirit,  but  refufed 
andwithftood  his  holy  motions.  God  has  engaged 
in  Chrift  to  give  us  all  things  neceftary  to  our  fal- 
vation  ;  and  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Spirit  is  necef- 
fary,  fo  far  we  are  fure  of  his  affiftance.  As  men 
improve  in  virtue  and  holinefs,  they  contract  a 
greater  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with  fuch 
he  is  faid  to  dwells  to  abide  with  them :  which  an- 
fwers  to  what  our  Saviour  fays,  To  him  that  hathj  it 
Jhall  he  given  ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not^  even  that 
which  he  hath  Jhall  be  taken  away.  The  plain  con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  we  (hould,  according  to 
the   Apoftle's  advice,  work  out  our  falvation  with 
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fear  and  trembling  \  for  Godworketh  m  us  boih  to  vnB 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleqfiire.  If  therefore  we  ceaft 
to  work  whilft  we  have  time  and  opportunity,  God 
will  withdraw  his  grace  from  us ;  even  that  which 
fvehave,Jhallbe  taken  from  us.  We  cannot  woifc 
without  God :  therefore  ihould  we  work  with  fear 
and  trembling,  left,  if  we  negledi:  the  i^ipointed 
dme,  we  ihould  be  left  defiitute  of  help,  without 
h(^  or  remedy. 

LafUy,  We  may  colled  what  are  the  figos  and 
marks  of  grace  in  the  regenerate;  even  this^  diat  we 
keep  the  will  of  God.  I  before  obferved,  that  to  be 
drawn  of  God,  and  to  be  willing  to  do  his  will^  are 
one  and  the  fame  thing :  if  fo,  then  all  who  do  the 
will  of  Grod,  are  drawn  of  Grod ;  and  all  who  are  ef- 
feAually  drawn  of  God,  do  his  will.  From  whence 
it  follows,  that  all  who  live  virtuoufly  and  hdily 
have  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  all  who  do  wickedly 
are  of  their  father  the  devil.  From  whence  it  foU 
lows,  that  it  is  a  vain  and  ill  grounded  confidence 
that  feme  men  have  in  their  fpiritual  attainments, 
whilft  they  work  the  works  of  darkneis :  for  he 
only  that  doth  the  works  of  the  Spirit  hath  the  Spi- 
rit  of  God ;  and  hereby  do  we  know  that  we  love  him^ 
if  we  keef  his  commandments. 
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Philippians  ii.  12, 13. 

H^k  out  your  own  falvation  with  fear  and  tremlling. 
Fbr  ii  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleqfure. 

X  HERE  have  not^  perhaps,  been  any  more  un- 
hikppy  difputes  in  the  Chriftian  church  than  thofe 
relating  to  the  natural  powers  of  man  to  work  out 
his  own  falvation^  and  thofe  relating  to  the  nature 
lu^d  meafure  of  the  grace  and  affiftance  promifed  in 
the  Grofpel  of  Chrift.  On  one  fide  it  is  infilled^ 
that  virtue  and  vice  owe  their  being  to  the  freedom 
Aod  choice  of  the  agent,  and  lofe  their  name  when 
thipy  Ave  the  efiedt  of  force  and  conftraint ;  and, 
ocMoiequently,  that  to  fuppofe  men  to  be  made 
righteous  by  any  influence  from  any  other  being 
than  themfelves,  is  contrary  to  reafon.  And  hence 
It  is  that  fome  of  the  advocates  for  mere  human  rea- 
fon, as  fufiiqient  to  all  the  purpofes  of  falvation^ 
defpife  the  promifes,  made  in  the  6oQ)el,  of  grace 
and  fpiritual  aififtance ;  and  others  of  them  fo  ex- 
plain them,  as  to  leave  them  no  meaning  at  all. 
On  the  other  fide,  fome  zealous  afierters  of  the  doc- 
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trine  of  grace^  in  order  to  magnify  this  free  ^ft  of 
God,  allow  nothing  to  reafon  or  the  natural  powen 
of  men ;  but  think  it  the  higheft  prefumptioOy  and 
the  greateft  affiront  offered  to  the  grace  of  God,  to 
fuppofe  that  men  can  do  any  thing  for  themlielves. 
It  is,  in  their  own  way  of  expreffion,  to  make  the 
power  of  God  attendant  on  the  weaknels  of  min, 
and  to  make  the  grace  of  Grod  the  fervant  and 
handmaid  of  hiunan  reafon.  And  thus  it  is  agreed 
on  both  fides,  by  thofe  who  carry  their  reipedtive 
opinions  to  the  greateft  length,  that  either  the  power 
of  man  to  work  righteoufnefs  muft  exclude  the 
grace  of  God,  or  the  grace  of  God  muft  exclude  all 
the  effects  and  endeavours  of  human  reafon. 

But  as  inconfiftent  as  they  may  think  theie  thingi 
^o  be,  St.  Paul,  who  was  better  inftru<fted  in  the 
principles  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  than  the  andent 
or  the  modern  teachers  of  thefe  doiSlrines  can  pie- 
tend  to  be,  has  thought  fit  to  Join  them  together, 
and  has  called  upon  all  Chriftians  to  work  out  their 
own  falvatiotiy  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  God 
works  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do.  If  St.  Paul  be 
in  the  right,  God's  working  with  us  by  his  grace  is 
fo  far  from  being  a  reafon  againft  working  for  our- 
felves,  that  it  is  the  greateft  inducement  to  it,  and 
lays  us  under  the  higheft  obligation  to  give  all  dili- 
gence to  make  our  calling  and  eleSionJure. 

Let  us  then  confider  St.  PauPs  doArine,  and  fee 
what  are  the  natural  confequences  for  a  Chriftian  to 
draw  from  it. 

The  words  of  the  text  evidendy  confift  of  two 
parts ;  an  exhortation,  and  an  argument  by  which 
that  exhortation  is  enforced.     The  exhortation  you 
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have  in  thdfe  words,  Work  outytmr  wmfahation 
njoifhfear  and  trembUng :  the  argument  to  enforce  it 
follows  in  the  next  words,  For  it  is  God  which  work- 
€th  myou  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleqftire. 
An  argument  which  may  at  firft  fight  feem  rather 
to  lead  to  confidence  and  aflurance,  than  to  fear  and 
trembling :  for  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  againft 
us  ?  or  what  is  there  to  fear,  or  to  tremble  at,  when 
we  are  thus  fupported  and  maintained  in  our  fpi- 
ritual  warfare  ?  And  the  argument  is  indeed  appli-^ 
cable  both  ways,  with  refpeA  to  different  kinds  of 
fear.     The  difciples  of  the  Gofpel  have  many  ene- 
mies to  encounter  with,  many  temptations  to  ftrug- 
gle  with;  they  are  expofed  fometimes  to  deaths 
often  to  afHiAions  and  perfecutions,  and  almoft  al- 
ways to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  world/ 
Now  with  refpe (ft  to  thefe  adverfaries,  the  argument 
in  the  text  may  fornifh  us  with  great  confidence 
and  aflurance,  and  we  may  with  the  Apoflile  fay, 
Whojkall  harmyouy  if  you  be  followers  of  that  which 
is  good  f  for,  notwithflanding  all  the  trials  you  are 
expofed  to,  God  is  able  to  keep  you  from  fallings  and 
to  prefentyou  faultlefs  before  the  prefence  of  his  glory 
with  exceeding  joy.    But  as  there  is  a  fear  which  re- 
Ijpedb  our  enemies,  and  is  a  fear  of  being  conquered 
and  brought  into  fubjedlion  by  them ;  fo  likewife 
18  there  a  fear  which  refpeAs  our  friends,  and  is  a 
fear  of  lofing  their  favour  and  affiftance ;  and  the 
more  a  man  is  dependent  upon  his  friends,  t^e 
greater  is^  and  ought  to  be,  his  fear  of  lofing  their  > 
protedhon :  and  this  fear  naturally  infpires  us  with ! 
diligence  and  qare  to  obferve  and  fulfil  the  com-  j 
mands  of  our  great  patrons^  to  ftudy  their  humour 
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and  inclination^  and  to  conform  ourfelves  to  them. 
And  of  this  fear  the  Apoftle  fpeaks  in  tbb  text^ 
Work  out  your  fahation  with  fear  and  trenMing%  for 
it  is  a  work  that  you  are  by  no  means  fufficient  for 
of  yourfelves ;  and  therefore  have  a  care  how  yoa 
forfeit  the  favour  of  him  upon  whom  you  eotirdy 
depend :  Of  yourfelves  ye  can  do  nothing  i  for  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  #o  do. 
That  St.  Paul  intends  this  fort  and  kind  of  fear, 
may  be  feen  by  his  own  way  of  reafoning.    In  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter^  he  preffes  humility  upon 
the  Philippians^  he  warns  them  againil  ftrife  and 
vainglory,  and,  after  fome  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  example  of  Chrift  and  the  great  reward  he  ob- 
tained, to  recommend  humility  to  them,  as  if  humi* 
lity  and  fear,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  were  the  fame 
thing,  he  thus  concludes ;  Wherefore^  nyheJavedj  work 
out  your  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling.     If  we 
believe  that  God  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do,  it  will  make  us  humble,  becaufe  we  can  do  no- 
thing without  him ;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe  what  have 
we  to  be  proud  of  ?  Weaknefs  and  a  flate  of  depend- 
ence are  inconfiftent  with  confidence  and  prefbmp- 
tion :  it  will  make  us  likewife  fear  and  tremble,  fwr 
to  difpleafe,  and  tremble  to  difobey,  him  from  whom 
Cometh  our  falvatioa. 

That  this  fear  is  the  fear  of  offending  God,  and 

lofing  his  favour,  is  farther  e^adent  from  the  next 

/  verfe.  Do  all  things  without  murnmrings  anddifputings^ 

Now  what  fear  is  it  that  makes  men  obey  cheerfully, 

•  without  repining,  without  feeking  for  excufes  to  free 

,  themfelves  ?  Not  the  fear  of  punifhment ;  for  who 

^  grumble  more  than  flaves?  who  repine  more  at 
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eir  fervice>  or  more  readily  feek  and  invent  pre- 
nces  to  decline  the  orders  of  their  mafter?  But, 
lere  the  fear  that  poiTefTes  the  heart  is  the  fear  of 
fobliging  a  kind  friend^  or  a  beloved  mafter^  or  a 
tron  upon  whom  we  depend,  there  fear  gives 
ngs  to  obedience,  and  makes  a  man  all  ear  and  no 
ngue^  ready  to  receive  but  not  difpute  the  com- 
uid.    The  following  verfe  fupplies  us  with  the 
:e  argument :  the  words  are  thefe.  That  ye  may  be^ 
imelejs  and  harmlefs^  or,  as  the  margin  reads  it, 
xere^  the  fons  of  Godf  without  rehuke.    Now  then 
e  fear  the  Apoftle  fpeaks  of  is  the  fear  of  a  fon, 
e  fear  of  offending  the  father  he  loves ;  it  is  a  fear 
lich  makes  obedience  blamelefs,  and  iincere,  and 
thout  rebuke ;  which  no  fear  can  do,  but  a  fear  of 
[ending  him  we  love,  and  him  we  depend  on. 
rher  fears  may  make  the  hands  or  the  feet  obe- 
mt;  but  this  fear  only  reaches  the  hearty  and 
iders  obedience  perfe6t  and  Iincere. 
The  Chriftian  law  indeed,  like  all  other  wife 
ITS,  is  fortified  with  rewards  and  puniihments; 
d  thefe  rewards  and  punifhments  Grod  has  pro- 
fed  to  us  as  motives  of  obedience,  of  that  obedi- 
ce  which  he  has  promifed  to  accept  and  reward : 
d  therefore  there  is^no  doubt  but  that  thofe  who  > 
ey  upon  thefe  motives,  ihall  for  their  obedience  \ 
rewarded. 

But  this  fear  cannot  here  be  meant:  for,  £rft^ 
will  not  agree  with  the  Apoftle*s  argument  for 
iring:'for  furely  it  is  no  reafon  to  fear  puniih*/ 
mt,  that  God  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do ;  we  ( 
3uld  have  much  more  reafon  to  fear  it,  if  he  did ; 
t :  and  this  help  and  ajSiftance  of  God  i^  our 
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greateft  comfort  and  confolation  againft  fuch  fears. 
Secondly^  To  work  (mt  his  falvatim  with  fear  and 
tremblings  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Chriftiaii.  Now 
r  to  fear  punifliment  is  a  proper  reftraint  upon  the 
I  evil  wills  and  affecflions  of  men,  but  it  is  no  good 
man's  duty ;  and  yet  to  fuch  the  Apeftle  fpeaks^  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  verfe  of  the  text.  Ye  have  always 
obeyed,  not  as  in  my  prefence  only,  but  now  much  more 
in  my  abfence ;  and  by  the  chara£):er  he  gives  them 
in  the  feventh  .verfe  of  the  firft  chapter,  B^th  in  my 
bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Gof 
pel,  ye  are  all  partakers  of  my  grace.     Now  to  thefe 
good  Chriftians  he  fays,  fVork  out  your  falvatimi  with 
fear  and  trembling :  this  he  enjoins  them  as  a  thing 
not  only  highly  becoming  their  condition^  but  as 
jneceflary  to  it.   But  the  fear  of  puniihment  can  ne- 
/  ver  be  neceilary  to  any  good  man's  condition,  nor 
I  can  it  ever  be  made  matter  of  precept  or  conunand. 
For  the  law  is  not  made  to  inftil  the  fear  of  puniih- 
ment into  men's  hearts ;  nor  is  it  the  defign  of  the 
lawgiver  to  fpread  fear  and  terror  into  the  minds  of 
his  people  :  penalties  are  added  to  enforce  obedi* 
ence,  and  therefore  concern  not  thofe  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  obey.     It  may  be  matter  of  wife  ad- 
monition to  Chriftians  to  fet  before  them  the  dan- 
ger of  difobedience,  and  to  exhort  them  with  our 
bleifed  Lord,  to  fear  not  thofe  who  can  only  kill  th^ 
body,  but  after  that  can  do  nothing ;  but  to  fear  him 
who  hasfower  both  over  body  and  foul,  and  can  throw 
them  both  into  helUfre ;  but  when  do  you  ever  find 
it  enjoined,  as  matter  of  duty,  to  be  afraid  of  hell  ? 
,  Is  it  any  part  of  the  good  fubjefk's  obedience  to  live 
in  perpetual  apprehenfion  of  racks  and  gibbets^  be« 
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cauie  racks  and  gibbets  are  provided  for  murderers 
and  robbers  ?   fFilt  thou  then  not  he  afraid  of  the 
power  f  fays  our  Apoftle^  do  that  which  is  good.    So 
that  to  fear  the  power,  belongs  not  to  him  who 
does  good.    Grod  has  commanded  all  men  to  live 
righteoufly^  and  threatened  fevere  punifhment  to 
thofe  who  live  otherwife ;   but  he  has  no  where 
commanded  all  men  to  live  in  fear  of  punifhment  i 
but  the  exhortation  in  the  text  belongs  to  all  men^  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  moft  perfeA  Chriftians;   and  ) 
therefore  the  fear  in  the  text  is  not  the  fear  of  pu-  ; 
aiihment^  which  can  neither  be  matter  of  command 
or  exhortation  to  thofe  who  do  not  want  it,  that  is^ 
to  all  good  Chriftians^  who  from  the  heart  obey  the 
truth.    And  this  may  ferve  to  diftinguiih  the  fear 
and  trembling  mentioned  in  the  text,  from  the  fear 
which  belongs  to  criminals  and  flaves ;  which  fear^ 
the  Apoftle  tells  us,  perfeB  love  cajleth  out. 

But  fince  there  is  a  fear  and  trembling  neceflary 
to  the  working  out  of  our  falvation,  and  which 
TDxxBi^  and  ought  to  rule  the  affedions  of  the  beft  of 
men^  let  us  confider  more  diftind^ly  the  nature  of 
this  fear.  Now  the  reafon  why  we  ought  to  fear, 
iSf  becaufe  God  worieth  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  : 
let  us  examine  then  how  far  this  argiunent  goes^ 
and  that  will  fhew  us  the  nature  of  that  fear  which 
is  the  confequence  of  it.  To  will  and  to  do  good, 
Vt  the  terms  and  conditions  of  our  falvation ;  and 
therefi^re  from  whence  we  have  the  power  to  will 
and  to  do,  from  thence  we  have  the  means  of  falva- 
tion. Now  falvation  comprehends  in  it  all  the 
good  we  are  capable  of  enjoying,  without  which 
our  life  is  deaths  and  our  hope  mifery :  fo  that;  if 
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we  depend  upon  God  to  work  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do^  we  depend  upon  him  for  all  that  is^  or 
can  be^  valuable  to  man.  And  farther^  Ctod  toofk* 
eth  in  us  of  his  own  good  pleajure :  we  have  nd  right 
or  claim  to  his  affiflance ;  freely  he  gave,  and 
freely  he  may  take  away,  whenever  he  pleafes.  Now 
coniider  yourfelf  in  this  ftate  of  dependence,  and 
fee  what  it  is  you  have  to  fear.  All  your  danger  is 
in  loiing  the  favour  of  God ;  and  therefore  for  that 
too  mufr  be  all  your  fear.  Now  this  fear  has  more 
of  care  and  folicitude  in  it^  than  of  terror  or  aoiaze- 
ment :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  be  afraid  of  a  man,  left 
he  ihould  hurt  you,  and  another  thing  to  be  afraid 
of  lofing  his  favour :  the  firft  fear  is  terror^  the  laft 
is  carefulnefs.  So  that  the  text  is  parallel  to  that 
paiTage  in  St.  Peter^  Give  diligence  to  make  your  catt^ 
tng  and  eleSion  Jure.  St.  Peter^  you  fee,  fpeaks  di-^ 
redlly  of  the  call  and  eledlion  of  Chriftians  ;  but  fo 
far  was  he  from  thinking  this  call  and  this  ele<Sl:ion 
to  be  abfolute,  that  he  advifes  thofe  who  have  the 
call  and  elctftion,  to  give  all  diligence  to  make 
them  fure ;  plainly  teaching  us,  that  though  God 
has  called  and  elected  us  in  Chrift,  yet  it  depends 
on  our  own  care  to  make  them  effeftual  to  falva- 
tion.  It  is  one  certain  way  to  forfeit  the  gifts  of 
God,  not  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  for  why  fhould  he 
beftow  his  gifts  in  vain  ?  And  therefore  it  is  a  great 
argument  for  diligence  and  application,  that  we  de- 
pend not  upon  our  own  ftrength,  but  the  affiftance 
and  power  of  Grod.  As  for  things  which  are  en-^ 
tircly  in  our  own  power,  it  may  poffibly  be  more 
for  our  convenience,  and  as  well  for  our  bufinefs, 
to  do  them  to-morrow  as  to-day :  but  no  man  will 
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I  thil  hMOLtd  when  the  thing  is  in  hi»  power  to- 
ff  but  may  be  out  of  his  power  to-morrow.  And 
s  is  an  argument  for  immediate  care  and  in- 
ftry :  Gckl  worketh  in  us  when  he  thinks  fit ;  and 
^refore  when  he  thinks  fit  you  mufi:  work  too ; 

*  his  grace  will  not  wait  upon  your  humour^  and 
ready  at  your  beck :  and  fhould  you  negleA 

t  prefent  opportunity,  it  may  be  your  lafi ; 
ce  you  have  no  fecurity  but  firom  his  good  will 
d  pleafure ;  and  to  play  with  his  offers^  and  neg- 
\,  his  call,  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  them.  There 
no  conftant  care  without  confiunt  fear.    A  man 

II  not  be  careful  to  perform  what  he  is  not  afraid 
lofe ;  and  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  that  which  is 

argument  for  care,  is  an  argument  for  fear  like- 
fe. 

But  farther,  this  fear  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  our 
11  infufiiciency,  and  our  dependence  upon  God : 
It  our  infufiiciency  is  no  reafon  why  we  ihould  be 
•aid  of  God.    Becaufe  I  cannot  help  myfelf,  it  is 

•  argument  that  I  muft  be  afraid  of  him  that  can : 
d  fince  God  does  help  our  weaknefs,  it  is  great 
ifon  we  fhould  love  and  adore  him,  but  not  that 
J  fhould  dread  and  fear  him.  So  that  the  fear 
at  arifes  from  hence,  is  not  in  the  leafl:  degree  in- 
nfiflent  with  the  perfeA  love  of  God.  For  the 
tne  reafon  that  we  ought  to  fear  mightily,  we 
ight  to  love  entirely,  becaufe  God  toorketh  in  us 
M  to  win  and  to  do  of  his  good  pka/ure.  That  it 
of  his  good  pleafure  that  he  affifts  us,  is  a  great 
Mence  of  his  love  to  us,  and  a  great  argument  for 
ir  love  to  him.  Since  then  the  caufe  of  this  fear 
in  ourfelves,  for  it  arifes  from  our  own  weaknefs 
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and  inability ;  we  ourfelires»  properly  fpeaking^  are 
the  only  obje^s  of  this  fear.  We  cannot  be  afraid 
of  Grod^  becaufe  he  loves  us  and  helps  us ;  but  we 
may  well  be  afraid  of  ourfelves,  left^  being  weak 
and  fooliih^  as  we  are^  we  fhould  not  ufe»  as  we 
ought  to  ufe^  the  manifold  gifts  and  graces  of  Grod. 
Now  then  we  are  come  to  that  which  is  indeed  the 
good  ChriiHan^s  fear^  his  conftant  fear ;  and  that  is^ 
the  fear  of  himfelf :  Let  him  that  Jiandeih^  (ajrs  the 
ApofUe^  take  heed  kft  he  fall.  There  is  no  man  (o 
perfefl^  but  that  he  ought  to  carry  this  fear  about 
him ;  and  where  his  fear  points,  there  muft  his  care 
and  diligence  be  appUed,  that  is,  to  himfelf  ftill :  he 
muft  watth  his  pailions  and  afFe(5l:ions>  left  any  of 
them  break  out  into  open  enmity  againft  God  :  his 
rebel  heart  muft  be  guarded,  left  it  quench  the 
holy  flame  which  God  has  kindled  in  it,  left  it  do 
defpite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  which  comes  to  dwell 
and  inhabit  in  it.  And  this  is  a  juft  and  an  holy 
fear,  a  fear  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  love  of 
God  towards  us  ;  which  carries  in  it  no  fecret  mif- 
truft  of  his  kindnefs  or  affedlion,  nor  is  any  blemiih 
to  our  faith  or  hope  in  him :  nay,  it  is  a  fecurity  to 
them  all ;  it  preferves  the  love  of  God  towards  us, 
as  it  keeps  us  from  thofe  offences  which  would 
alienate  his  love  from  us ;  it  preferves  our  faith  and 
hope,  by  preferving  us  from  thofe  fins  which  would 
deftroy  them,  which  would  render  our  condirion 
hopelefs^  and  our  &ith  vain.  So  likewife  are  the 
care  and  diligence,  which  proceed  from  this  fear, 
free  from  any  imputations  of  arrogance  or  prefump- 
tion.  We  fet  not  up  for  ourfelves,  as  if  our  own 
arm  could  fave  us;  but  for  this  very  reafon  we^ 
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are  careful  and  diligent,  becaufe  of  ourfelves  we 
can  do  nothing :  and  therefore  are  we  zealous  and 
careful  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  powers  which  God  be- 
ftows  on  us.  We  are  always  working,  but  not  our 
own  work ;  but  we  ftrive  to  abound  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  as  St.  Paul  exprefles  it :  we  hope  to  be 
rewarded  for  our  labour,  and  yet  not  for  our  own^ 
but,  as  the  fame  ApofUe  aifures  us,  we  know  that 
our  labour  m  ihe  Lord  is  not  in  vain.  If  we  hope, 
we  hope  in  the  Lord  ;  if  we  fear,  we  fear  ourfelves. 
PerfeQ  love,  fays  St.  John,  cajleth  out  fear,  that  is^ 
the  fear  of  him  whom  we  love.  Nor  is  this  fear^ 
thus  to  be  caft  out,  the  fear  of  God,  for  he  is  on  our 
£de :  but  a  man*s  worft  enemies  are  they  of  his 
own  houfehold ;  and  therefore  we  juftly  fear  our 
own  hearts  and  afFedlions,  and  over  them  is  all  our 
care,  that  we  may  keep  ourf elves  un^otted  from  the 
world. 

From  this  account  of  the  nature  of  holy  fear,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  explain  what  it  is  to  work  out  our 
fahation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Grod  has  given  us 
many  laws  and  commands,  in  obedience  to  which 
confifteth  our  falvation.  He  has  promifed  us  fuch 
degrees  of  ailiflance,  as  fhall  enable  us  to  perform 
the  conditions  required  of  us.  To  do  the  will  of 
God^  to  walk  in  his  laws,  is  to  work  out  our  falva^ 
turn.  This  to  do,  imder  the  afBftance  which  God 
l^is  given  us,  depends  upon  ourfelves  :  we  can  mif- 
carry  in  no  point,  but  in  this  which  is  left  to  our- 
felves. Here  then  all  our  diligence  and  care  is  ne- 
ceflary.  We  are  prone  to  evil  and  mifchief,  and  it 
requires  our  confbint  application  to  fecure  ourfelves 
from  £Uling  under  the  dominion  of  lull  and  wick* 
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ednefi :  and  therefore  we  mufi:  walk  circamfpe6tly» 
watching  and  obferving  ourfelves  -,  we  muft  be  jea- 
lous ovet  our  own  hearts,  for  out  of  them  are  tie 
firings  of  life  J  as  the  wife  man  tells  us.  This  makes 
the  Chriftian  ftate  to  be  a  fpiritual  warfare ;  a  ftate 
of  continual  care  and  watchfiilnefs,  of  fear  and  fid*- 
picion  :  fo  that  it  is  no  lefs  than  conftant  employ- 
ment for  a  man  to  walk  uprightly  with  his  God. 
This  conftant  care  can  come  from  nothing,  but  a 
perfuafion  that  it  is  neceifary  in  our  condition  %  and 
he  that  is  well  convinced  of  his  own  weaknels  will 
be  perpetually  afraid  of  mifcarrying ;  which  fear 
will  keep  his  diligence  awake  :  fo  that  to  work  mU 
our  fahation  with  fear  and  tremblings  is,  with  die 
utmoft  care  and  diligence  to  fet  ourfelves  to  per- 
form the  will  and  commands  of  God,  to  be  diligent 
to  make  our  calling  and  ele6Acnfure. 

There  is,  in  the  language  made  ufe  of  to  es^lain 
the  doArine  of  grace,  fomething  liable  to  be  abufed 
by  ignorant  or  crafty  men.  We  fay,  that  of  our- 
felves we  can  do  nothing ;  whence  they  conclude, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  fay,  that  it  is  the 
grace  of  God  which  enables  us  to  do  every  thing ; 
from  whence  they  conclude,  that  every  thing  muft 
be  left  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  we  need  only 
work  ourfelves  into  a  ftrong  perfuafion  that  God  is 
at  work  for  us,  and  may  fit  ftill  ourfelves.  And 
this  perfuafion,  which  is  generally  mere  enthufiafm, 
they  dignify  with  the  name  of  Chriftian  faith. 

But  let  us  try  this  language  in  a  common  cafe, 
and  fee  whether  it  be  fo  hard  to  be  underftood. 
Suppofe  a  man  wanted  to  move  a  weight,  that  re- 
quired dbuble  his  ftrength  to  n[K)ve  it ;  would  it  not 
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be  a  very  proper  expreiiion  to  lay.  Of  himfelf  he 
could  do  nothing  ?  or  would  it  follow,  that,  if  he 
ivas  offered  help,  he  fhould  lit  ftill,  and  not  put  his 
own  ftrength  to  the  work  ?  If  a  friend  came  to  his 
alliftance,  would  it  not  be  properly  laid,  that  his 
friend  enabled  him  to  do  what  he  did  i  but  would 
it  follow  that  his  friend  did  all,  and  he  nothing  ? 
I  mention  this  only  to  guard  men  againft  being 
milled  by  mere  founds ;  and  Ihall  proceed  now  to 
conlider  fome  confequences  of  the  do<5irine  and  exr 
hortation  of  the  Apoftle  mentioned  in  the  text. 

And,  lirlt,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Chriftian  Hate  is 
not  a  ftate  of  fecurity ;  for  fecurity  is  inconliftent 
with  any  kind  of  fear  and  trembUng,  and  is  indeed 
a  condition  that  does  not  call  even  for  care  or  dili- 
gence. In  a  ftate  of  fecurity  a  man  cannot  eveA 
fear  for  himfelf;  for,  to  be  fure  of  lalvation,  he 
muft  be  fure  of  every  thing  that  is  neceilary  to  it ; 
and  therefore  he  muft  either  be  fure  that  he  is  tp 
have  no  part  himfelf  in  working  out  his  lalvjittion  i 
or,  if  he  is  to  have  any,  he  muil  be  fure  and  certain 
that  he  Ihall  perform  it :  either  of  which  excludes 
allmanner  of  fear  and  trembling.  Much  lefs  can 
he,  who  is  fecure  of  being  faved,  fear  being  pynilh-r 
ed :  fo  that  there  is  no  kind  of  fear  left  for  him ; 
and  the  ApofUe's  esdiortation  will  have  no  tneaning 
in  it  to  fuch  a  man.  fFori  out  your  faVvafton  with 
fear  and  trenihUng :  with  fear  of  what  ?  fince  no-^ 
thing  is  left  to  be  afraid  of.  And  yet  to  be  fure  of 
our  falvatioh  has  been  made  by  fome  a  neceflary 
lign  of  regeneration  and  adoption  :  and  hence  has 
proceeded  the  dodlrihe,  that  grace  once  received 
can  never  be  loft ;  and;  if  fo,  thdie  who  have  re- 
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ceived  grace^  can  have  no  reafon  to  fear  and  trem- 
ble.   And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  FhtVp- 
pians^  to  whom  the  Apoftle  writes^  had  received 
grace  ;  lince  from  his  own  teftimony  we  leam^  tint 
they  had  obeyed  always  ;  that  in  his  bonds ^  and  in  fk 
doffrine  and  confirmation  of  the  Gojfel^  th^  had  bem 
partakers  of  his  grace.    Grace  then  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  what  then  had  they  to  fear  ?  if  grace  once 
received  cannot  be  loft,  that  is^  if  grace  gives  (ecu- 
rity  of  falvation.    To  make  then  the  ApofUe  con* 
fiftent  with  himfelf^  we  muft  affirm^  that  it  is  Us 
doArine  that  grace  may  be  loft;  and  that  even 
thofe,  who  have  made  great  progrefs  in   Gofpd 
obedience,  are  not  fecure  of  their  ftate ;  hot  muft 
labour  on,  and  work  on  with  fear  and  tremblingi 
left  they  come  fhort  of  the  promifes  that  they  have 
received.    And  from  hence  we  may  comfort  and 
fupport  good  Chriftians,  under  the  many  fears  and 
mifgivings  of  mind  that  attend  them  in  their  fpiri- 
tual  warfere.     That  you  fear,  is  no  argument  of 
miftrufting  God  :  we  have  reafon'  to  fear  for  our- 
felves ;  nor  will  this  fear  be  taken  from  us,  till  we 
are  removed  out  of  this  world.    Were  there  any 
reafon  to  think,  that  fecurity  as  to  our  future  con- 
dition was  among  the  gifts  of  God*s  Spirit  to  the 
true  children  of  Chrift,  then  indeed  our  fears  would 
be  matter  of  difturbance  to  us  :  but,  lince  the  beft 
muft  fear  and  tremble,  why  Ihould  we  difqinet  our- 
felves  becaufe  we  fear  for  ourfelves  ?  fince  not  only 
our  prefent  condition  requires  it,  but  it  is  even  part 
of  our  fecurity  to  fear,  and  to  labour  with  care  and 
diligence,  which  is  the  bleffed  fruit  of  holy  fear. 
To  fear  that  God  will  not  perform  his  promifes  to 
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Lu,  is  a  wicked  fear :  but  to  fear  that  we  may  fall 
(hoit  of  thofe  promifes^  is  a  reafonable  fear,  our 
prefeDt  weaknefs  confidered ;  and  it  is  a  ipur  to  vir- 
tue. And  thofe  who  would  defire  thb  thorn  in  the 
fieih  to  be  removed,  may  be  anfwered^  in  the  Lord's 
name^  as  he  anfwered  St.  Paul^  H^  grace  is  Juffinent 
for  you.  You  are  weak,  but  the  Lord  is  ftrong^  and 
his  ftrength  is  perfected  in  weaknefs :  fo  that^  if 
your  fear  be  adbive  and  bufy^  and  fets  you  to  work 
for  the  thing  you  are  afraid  to  lofe^  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  through  Chrift  you  ihall  be  enabled 
to  do  all  things. 

Secondly^  From  hence  we  may  learn  what  to 
think  of  the  works  of  Chriilians.  It  is^  you  fee^ 
the  ApofUe's  command^  fVork  out  ycmr  falvafkn. 
Now  then  works  are  neceiiary  to  lalvation  ;  and  it 
matters  little  in  what  degree  they  are  neceiiary^  or 
how  they  are  to  be  named  :  if  they  are  neceflary> 
you  muft  do  them ;  and  that  is  enough  to  fecure 
die  pradlice  of  virtue  and  holinefs  in  the  world. 
And  for  this  reafon  God  works  in  us>  that  we  may 
not  only  will^  but  do  ;  that  is,  bring  our  good  in- 
clinations to  perfection  :  for  why  does  God  work  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do^  if  willing  and  doing  are  not 
necefiary  to  our  redemption  ?  And  perhaps  the 
good  works  of  Chriftians  may  not  deferve  all  the 
hard  words  that  have  fo  liberally  been  beftowed  on 
diem,  if  we  coniider  that  they  are  not  the  works  of 
men^  but  of  God ;  for  he  workeih  in  us  to  will  and  to 
do :  and  therefore  our  good  works  are  the  fruits  of 
his  Spirit ;  and  are  holy  becaufe  they  proceed  from 
an  holy  root,  the  power  of  God  dwelling  in  us« 

LafUy,  Hence  likewife  we  may  obferve  in  what 
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maimer  God  works  with  the  faithfiil :   St.  IW 
makes  it  an  argiiment  for  fear  and  ditigiciqce.  From 
whence  it  is  evident^  that  God  does  not  fo  work  in 
Hs,  as  to  exclude  our  own  care  and  induftry }  that  is> 
he  does  not  work  irreiifiibly :  for  fuppofiog  God  to 
work  irreiiftibly,  the  wit  of  man  cannot  make  an 
argument  out  of  it  for  private  care  and  diligence. 
If  God  does  every  thing  in  us  whether  we  will  or 
no^  what  is  left  for  us  to  do  ?  or  what  have  we  to 
fear  and  tremble  for,  when  God  alpne  has  under- 
taken the  whole  care  and  bufinefs  of  our  redemp- 
tion ?  The  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
fiiithful  is  to  actuate  and  infpire  them  :  but  to  per- 
form what  is  good  is  the  bufinefs  of  him  who  is  ac- 
tuated and  infpired.    Now  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  give  a  man  power  to  a£t,  another 
to  force  him  to  aA.    A  man's  will  is  not  influenced 
by  his  own  power.    He   that  has  ten  times  the 
power  to  do  a  thing  that  I  have^  is  neverthdefs  as 
free  to  let  it  alone  as  I  am.    And  though  the  grace 
of  God  gives  us  great  power  and  ability  to  work 
out  our  falvation,  yet  the  power  to  will  and  to  work 
is  no  conftraint  either  to  will  or  to  work.     And  in 
this  fenfe  the  grace  of  God  is  a  great  argument  for 
diligence  and  care :    for,  if  he  furniihes  us  with 
power,  it  behoves  us  to  fee  that  we  make  a  tight 
life  of  it. 

In  a  word  then,  you  have  the  affifhince  of  God 
to  enable  you  to  work ;  which  is  a  great  reafon  to 
love  and  trull  him,  fince  he  takes  this  care  uf  you. 
Your  danger  now  is  only  from  yoiirfelf ;  it  is  in 
your  own  power,  but  in  no  other  creature's  under 
heaven,  to  defeat  your  hopes.    You  only  can  rob 
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yonrfdf  of  the  affiftance  of  God  by  doing  defpite  to 
his  holy  Spirit,  by  not  obeying  when  it  is  in  your 
power  to  obey.  Be  careful  therefore,  my  brethren» 
be  watchful  over  yourfelves ;  and,  whilft  you  hare 
epportnnity)  work  out  your Jalvatim. 


TOI..  I.  A  a 
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Then/aid  ime  unto  him,  Lord^  are  there  few  thai  lefaved  f 
And  he /aid  unto  them.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  thejlrait  ^ate,: 
for  many,  I  fay  unto  you,  willfeek  to  enter  in,  andJhaU 
not  be  able* 

m 

J.  HE  htc  of  the  world  at  the  great  day  is  fo  mo- 
mentous a  pointy  and  in  which  every  man^  who  is 
confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  is  accountable  for  his 
juSlions^  is  fo  nearly  concerned^  that  it  is  no  wonder 
to  find  men  in  every  age  inquifitive  and  curious  to 
pry  into  this  event.  Hence  have  arifen  many  nice 
{peculations  concerning  God's  final  judgment  of 
mankind:  fometimes  we  are  aiked^  whether,  con- 
liftently  with  the  declarations  of  the  Gofpel,  any 
of  the  heathen  world  can  be  iaved;  and  fome- 
times^  whether^  the  ftridhiefs  of  the  Gofpel  mo- 
rality confidered^  and  the  yiiible  corruption  of  the 
worlds  it  muft  not  neceiTarily  come  to  pafs  that 
the  £ur  greater  part  of  mankind  fhall.perifh  ever- 
laftingly. 

One  of  thefe  queftions  you  fee  propofed  to  our 
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Saviour  in  the  text.  Lord,  are  there  few  that  he 
faved  f  You  have  alfo  our  Lord's  anfwer  in  the  text, 
and  in  the  verfes  which  follow  it  in  St.  Luke :  an 
anfwer  appliqable  not  only  to  this,  but  to .  all  other 
queitions  of  f he'like  import ;  and  which  therefore 
very  well  defervcs  your  confideration. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  which  anfwer,  we 
muft  confider,  whence  it  i5  that  men,  not  content 
to  examine  themfelves  by  the  law  of  God,  and  to 
learn  from  thence  how  their  own  cafe  ftands^  are  for 
^  launching  out  into  the  myfteries  of  Grod's  judg- 
ments, and  inquiring  how  it  fhall  fare  with  this  or 
that  nation  at  the  general  judgnient^  ind  whether 
many  or  few  fhall  be  iaved  at  the  laft.         * 

Whoever  will  examine  into  the  bottom  of  men*s 
thoughts  upon  this  fubje(5t,  will  find  that  the  con- 
clufion  they  make  is  commonly  influenced  by  the 
confi^eration  of  their  own  circumftances.  Every 
man  in  this  cafe  takes  care  of  himfelf,  and  leaves 
the  way  open  to  his  own  falvation,  how  flrongly  fo- 
ever  he  bars  it  againft  others.  The  great  advocates 
of  eltiftion  and  reprobation  always  reckon  them- 
felves in  the  number  of  the  ele6l  ;  and,  that  their 
iniquities,  of  which  they  are  often  confcious,  may 
nor  rife  up  againfl  them,  they  maintain  that  the  aft 
of  man  cannot  make  void  the  purpofe  of  God,  or  the 
fins  of  the  eleA  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of 
God's  eternal  decree.  Thus  fecured,  they  defpife 
the  virtues  and  moral  attainments  of  all  men,  and 
doom  them  with  all  their  virtues  to  deftrucftion ; 
whilft  they  advance  themfelves  with  all  their  fins  to 
a  throne  of  glory  prepared  for  them  before  the  world 
began. 
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.  Akin  to  this  was  his  conceit  who  afkedourSa- 
Viour.the  queftion^  Are  there  few  thatjkall  befaved  f 
The  Jews  were  God*s  peculiar  people^  and  enjoyed 
very  great  privileges : .  unto  tiensf  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God;  to  them  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  promifes.  But,  not 
content  with  thefe  privileges,  and  being  thus  diftin- 
guifhed  by  God,  they  will  hardly  allow  God  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  un* 
lefs  it  were  by  fcvere  judgments  to  afflidl  and  to 
deftroy  them.  With  regard  to  thefe  prejudices  it  is 
that  St.  Paul  puts  the  queftion  to  his  countrymen, 
Js  God  the  Qod  of  the  Jeivs  only  f  Is  he  not  alfo  of 
the.  Gentile^  f  ^ And  we  know  full  well  that  the  Gof- 
pel  of.Qhrift  gave  greater  offence  to  the  Jews  in  no 
one  particular,  than  in  opening^the,  door  of  falvation 
to  the  Grentile  world ;  th^y  looked  upon  all  nations, 
but  their  own,  to  be  unclean,  and  accounted  it  an 
unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  ^oni' 
pany,  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation :  and  St,  Pe- 
ter was  fo  poileifed  with  this  opinion,  that  he  ftood 
in  need  of  a  fpecial  warning  from  heaven,  before 
he.  would  baptize  the  honeft  centurion  Cornelius. 
Upon  the  foot  of  this  prejudice  the  queftion  is  put 
to  our  Lord,  Are  there  few  that  Jhall  hefavedf  Jle 
who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  underftood  their 
fecret  thoughts,  gave  an  anfwer  which  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  inquirer's  heart,  and  without  doubt 
touched  him  to  the  quick ;  There  Jhall,  fays  he,  be 
Wfeping  andgnajhing  of  teeth,  when  ye  Jhall  fee  Abra^ 
ham  and  Ifaac  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  Prophets,  in  the 
tingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourfehes  thnjfl  out.    Jtnd 
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tluyfiaU  ctnne  from  the  eafty  and  from  the  tv^^  and 
from  the  norths  and  from  thefouthy  andjhalljit  dcmi 
m  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  behold  there  are  la/^ 
which  frail  befirjly  nnd  there  arefirft  wUck  JtaU  he 
hft.  This  part  of  the  anfwer  was  levelled  dircftlf 
againft  the  Jewiih  prejudice,  and  is  a  plain  dedaralioQ 
that  the  falvation  of  God  (hould  be  extetided  to  eaft 
and  weft,  north  and  fouth,  to  people  of  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  that  many,  who  thought  themfdvet 
alone  entitled  to  God's  favour  in  virtue  of  their  pe^ 
culiar  privileges,  ihould  for  their  mifcondud  and 
mifbehaviour  be  finally  excluded  from  his  prefience. ' 
The  controverfy  which  has  been  managed  among 
Chriftians,  concerning  the  falvation  of  thie  headien 
world,  turns  upon  quite  another  point  than  the 
Jewifh  prejudice  did.  It  carries  not  with  it  the 
fame  contempt  of  mankind.  The  Jews  thought 
none  worthy  to  be  fons  of  God  but  themfelves: 
Chriftians  think  all  worthy,  and  are  defirous  that 
all  Ihould  be  made  partakers  of  the  gloryof  God. 
The  Jews  thought  no  nation  but  their  own  capable 
of  being  received  into  the  covenant  of  God,  and 
therefore  doomed  all  to  deftrudlion  without  remedy : 
the  Chriftian  thinks  every  nation  capable  of  being 
admitted  into  the  covenant  of  Chrift;  his  only 
doubt  is,  whether  any  nation,  not  received  into  the 
covenant,  is  capable  of  the  benefits  of  it.  But  then 
confidering  the  infinite  numbers  of  men  already 
dead,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
the  great  number  ftill  which  probably  will  die  in 
the  fame  circumftance ;  this  notion  entertained  by 
fome  Chriftians,  with  refped  to  fuch  perfons,  feems 
to  be  as  peremptory  and  relentlels  as  the  prejudice 
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f  the  Jews.  And  the  liinitation  put  upon  God^s 
aercy  and  goodnefs  may  be  found  perhaps  to  be  as 
irefumptuous^  and  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and 
oajefty  of  God  in  one  cafe^  as  in  the  other*  What 
hen  muft  we  fay  to  fuch  inquirers  as  thefe  ?  The 
nfwer  in  the  tekt  is  given  them  both  for  their  in- 
tru^ion  and  their  rebuke;  Sirive  to  enier  in  at 
he  ftrait  gate :  for  many^  I  fay  unto  you^  wiUfeek 
0  enter  in,  and  fkall  not  he  able*  As  if  our  Lord 
lad'faid^  You  feem,  by  your  curiolity  in  inquiring 
fter  the  ftate  of  others^  to  be  fecure  and  at  eafe 
bout  your  own.  But  turn  your  thoughts  from 
thefs  to  yourfelf:  as  great  as  your  adTantage9 
nd  privileges  are^  your  way  is  ftill  ftirait  aiid 
arrow !  ftrive  therefore  and  labour  to  fecur€ 
'our  own  entrance  into  life;  for  many  of  thofe 
rhd  have  equal  privileges  with  you,  and  profefs 
o  feek  the  kingdom  of  God^  ihall  not  entef 
nto  it. 

As  the  opinions  hitherto  mentioned  confine  the 
nercy  of  God  within  a  narrow  compafs^  and  leave 
he  greater  part  of  mankind  under,  defperatc  cir- 
timftances;  fo  there  is  another  which  goes  into 
he  contrary  extrenle,  and  fets  the  doors  of  heaven 
ipen  to  all  comers,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
lifierent  qualificariohs  of  men.  They  who  can 
nake  no  title  to  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the 
erms  of  the  Gofpel,  or  by  the  rules  of  virtue  and 
norality,  not  willing  to  give  themfelves  up  to  de- 
Iru&ibn,  have  peHiiaded  thelsifelves  and  others^ 
:hat  it  is  impoffible  that  God  ihould  finally  doom 
:o  tiii&ry  fo  many  of  his  creatures^  as  muft  nece^- 
arily  io&t  if  thqr  are  to  be  judged  by  the  find 
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Qiles  of  morality,  or  the  no  Ids  ttn€t  nika  .of  t|io 
Gofpd.  And  having  no  hope,  brut  in  the  mercj.of 
Ood^  no  ezcufe  but  in  the  infirmities  and  weaknefles 
idf  iiuman  nature,  necelfity  makes  them  eloquent 
upon  this  fubje^ ;  and  the  fineft  things  aie  fidd  to 
difplay  the  goodnefs  of  Grod,  and  fet  it  fordi  in  the 
liyelidt  colours ;  and  to  reprefent  the  diftrels  of  oa- 
tui9>  ud  the  utter  inability  of  man  to  do  good  ia 
this  fallen  degenerate  ftate.  Thus  concluding  alJL 
men  under  ^,  they  hope  to  efcape  in  the  crowd : 
it  would  be.  inexorable  cruelty,  they  thinks  to  make 
all,  or  moft  men  piiferable ;  and  therefore,  let  God 
be  good|  and  all  men  be  finmers,  and  they  are  fiijEe. 

To  fttch  inquirers  as  thefe,  we  fay,  that  they 
miftake  in  all  dieir  reckoning :  for,  if  it  be  juft  to 
punifli  iUmerSy  no  reafon  can  be  given  wby  twenty 
iJupuld  not  be  puniibed  as  well  as  ten,  or  an  hun^ 
dred  as  w^ll  .as  twenty.  There  were  iinners  enough 
in  the  world  to  have  faved  the  world  at  the  general 
deluge,  if  numbers  would  have  done.  When  Sodom 
was  deftroyed,  ten  righteous  men  would  have  iaved 
the  city ;  but  the  number  of  the  wicked  was  never 
pleaded  in  bar  of  juftice.  Neither  does  the  race  of 
men  make  to  confiderable  a  figure  in  the  fjrftem  of 
the  univerfe,  as  to  endanger  the  whole,  if  they  mif* 
carry.  Let  men  be  finners,  yet  God  will  not  want 
thofe  who  will  ferve  and  obey  him :  or,  if  he  fhould, 
let  hins^  fpeak  the  ^vord,  and  millions  will  arife  at 
his  command :  Think  nof  therefore  to  fay  within  your^ 
felvesy  We  have  Abraham  :o  our  Father  i  for  God  is 
able  of  thefefionBt  to  raife  up  children  unto  Abraham. 
If  all  men  (hould  forfake  him,  he  can,  when  he 
pleales,  repair  the  lofs ;  he  is  not  ibweak^  or  ia  fiich 
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¥n||it  of  die  fervice  of  men^  as  to  be  guided  by  fucb 
pofidc  retibns  as  oftentimes^  reafonably  enough^ 
prefail  with  temporal  princes  to  fpare  an  offending 
ttialdtude.  Leave  therefore  the  reft,  of  the  world 
to  the  judgment  and  mercy  of  God,  and  mind  you 
|he  law.  that  b  fet  before  you  as  the  condition  of 
life^  andjlrhi  to  enter  in  ai  iheftrait  gate* 

You  fee  by  this  account^  that  our  Saviour  did 
not  think  fit  to  anfwer  the  curiofity  of  this  inquirer: 
mndy  fince.he  declined  the  queftion,  who  alone  waa 
able  to  refolve  it,  it  is  abfurd  to  aik  the  queftion  of 
any  body  elfe ;  and  it  is  great  prefumption  in  any 
body  elfe  to  pretend  to  anfwer  it.    From  natund 
leligioa  we  may  learn  much,  of  the  equity  and  ju£^ 
dee  of  Gqd,  and  of  the  term;  of  obedience  upon 
which  we  may  hope  to  partake  of  his  mercy :  but 
Jiow  many,  or  how  few^  will  adt  by  the  laws  of  rea- 
ibn,  and  qualify  themfelves  for  the  mercy  of  God» 
natural  reafon  4nd  religion  can  never  fhew.    Nor  is 
there  any  .  reafon  to.  expedjt  a  .  refolution  of  this 
doubt  in  the  books  of  Scripture  ;  for  had  it  been  % 
piece  of  knowledge  proper  to  be  communicated  to 
.  .usy  why  w^  it  not  defrlared  by  our  Lord>  whea  th» 
queftipn  was  fp  fairly  ftated  to  him  ? .  or  why  doei 
h^  g^ve  fuch.an  anfwer  here^  as  is  plainly  calculated 
not  to .  fiitisfy  the  curioiity  of  mankind  in  this  great 
pmnt,  but  to  reftrain  and  to  rebuke  it  ?  The  quef* 
.don  is.  Are  there  few  that  hefaved  f  The  anfwer  is 
in.  effedt^  What  is  that  to  you  \  mind  your  own 
bufinefs,  zxAftrwe  to  enter  in  at  thejlrait  gate. 

Two  things  there  are,  in  which  every  man  has  a 

right  to  require  (atisfiidtion^  and  without  which  he 

.can  upon  no  reafonable  grounds  pretend  to  reli* 
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gibn :  one  rektes  to  thie  method  of  God*s  dealitif 
with  iHDnkind,  and  comes  to  this  point.  Whether  alt 
men  are  capable ;  and<  if  not  alU  who  are  capable 
Af  faliration  ?  The  other  relates  to  our  own  conduA 
and  behaviour^  and  lefolves  itfelf  into  this  inquiryi' 
Upon  what  terms  we  may  expedt  falvati(Hi }  NoW| 
as  to  thefe-  two  neceflary  inquiries^  our  Saviour  is  fo 
ht  from  a^^oiding  them,  that  he  has  expfefsly  and 
clearly  determined  them.  As  to  the  firft^  he  has 
told  us,  that  falvation  belongs  to  all  men,  of  eveiy 
countiy  and  nation ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
reif  is  open  to  receive  thofe  who  come  from  the 
eaft  and  weft,  from  the  nbrth  and  fouth.  As  to 
the  fecond,  he  declares,  that  all  the  ^workers  of  ini-** 
quity  will  be  excluded  from  the  prefence  of  God ; 
and  therefore  exhorts  us  to^m;^  fo  enfer  in  at  tki 
ftrait  gate :  and,  to  quicken  our  diligence^  and  to 
raife  in  us  a  concern  equal-  to  the  intereft  we  have 
at  ftake,  he  informs  us  farther,  that  many  who  will 
/eel  to  enter ^  Jhall  not  he  able.  Being  thus  far  in* 
ftru6led,  what  farther  demand  have  you  upon  your 
teachers  ?  Would  you  know  before-hand  what  your 
lot  will  be  ?  and  whether  you  ihall  be  in  the  num^ 
her  of  thofe  who  ihall  feek  and  find,  or  among 
thofe  who  would  enter  in,  but  ihall  not  be  able  ? 
What  has  a  teacher  of  religion  to  do  in  this  matter^ 
Is  it  ever  expeA^  of  a  lawgiver^  that  he  ihould 
tell  who  will  obey  and  be  happy,  and  who  wiU 
tranfgrefs  the  law  and  be  punifhed  ?  Nay,  what  has 
a  learner  in  religion  to  do  with  this  point  ?  Do  you 
want  to  be  made  either  carelefs  or  defperate?  Is 
either  ftate  a  deiirable  one  to  a  man  difpofed  to  be 
ferioufly  religious  ?   But  you  may  think  perhaps 
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It  It  woald  have  another  effeft  upon  you  j  tfaac 
¥111  give  great  eafe  and  (atisfadtiion  to  your  mind^ 
be  fecure  as  to  your  future  condition^  and  en« 
e  you  with  great  cheerfulnefs  to  bear  all  the 
rdihips  and  difcouragements  to  which  virtue 
nds  expofed.  I  am  indeed  perfuaded  that  thii 
hA  would  often  follow;  that  many  righteous 
•uld  be  r^folutely  righteous,  and  z&.  with  viewt 
[>ve  this  world,  and  as  citizens  of  another  coun^^ 
',  upon  certain  alTurance  given  them  of  future 
)ry.  But  confider,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are 
be  happy  in  another  world  muft  be  fuch  as  are 
niiftent  with  our  ftate  and  condition  in  this.  It 
impoffible  to  imagine  it  to  be  reafonable  for  God 

place  us  in  this  world,  and  then  to  give  fuch 
ipes  of  another,  as  ihould  render  us  unfit  to  fup^ 
•rt  the  feveral  charaAers  impofed  on  us  here* 
3d  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  beit 
en  would  not  be  rendered  ufelefs  to  this  world  by 
ch  fecurity  given  for  their  own  future  happinefs 
fome  feem  to  deiire.  They  would  probably  be 
ft  in  the  profpeA  of  their  own  future  happinefs^ 
id  grow  ihipid  to  the  worlds  and  a6t  as  if  they 
d,  in  the  literal  fenfe,  hate  father  and  mother^ 
x>fher  and  lifter :  whereas  now  the  fenfe  of  reli«. 
on  under  which  they  live^  the  neceffity  they 
low  themfelves  to  be  und^r  to  work  out  their 
vn  falvation,  obliges  them  to  difcharge  all  the 
3ices  and  duties  of  life  regularly  and  honourably ; 
nee  thefe  is  no  way  of  fecuring  our  happinefs  in 
lother  worlds  but  by  doing  all  the  good  we  can 
i  this. 

And  if  this  fort .  itif  knowledge  would  probaUy 
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render  good  men  ufelefi  to  the  world,  it  would  cer- 
tainly render  bad  men  exceedingly  pernicious  to  it 
Defpair  is  the  height  of  madnefs  ;  and  were  all  bad 
men  to  be  made  mad  and  outrageous,  it  would. per- 
haps be  hard  to  find  keepers  to  guard  them»  and -.to 
proteA  the  reft  of  mankind  fmm  their  fury«  To 
live  amongft  men  who  knew  themfelres  deftined  to 
eternal:  mifery,  what  elfe  would  it  be  but  living 
among  the  damned^  and  being  expofed  to  all  their 
malice  and  revenge,  made  ten  times  nK)re  malicious 
and  revengeful  by  their  defpair  ? 

But  if  it  can  ferve  no  good  purpofe  to  commu- 
nicate to  us  this  knowledge  with  refpe^l:  to  onr- 
lelves^  and  our  own  future  ftate  and  condition,  what 
purpofe  can  it  poflibly  ferve  to  give  us  this  know- 
ledge with  refpedt  to  others,  and  their  future  am- 
dition  ?  What  is  it  to  us  to  know  the  exaft  pro- 
portion between  the  good  and  bad,  or  to  know  how 
many  or  how  few  fhall  finally  mifcarry?  Would 
this  knowledge  alter  our  own  condition  in  any  re- 
fpeft.  ?  Would  it  affedt  the  terms  of  our  obedience, 
or  make  it  eafier  for  us  to  work  out  our  own  falva- 
tion  ?  If  not,  to  what  purpofe  is  it  deiired  ?  unlefs 
perhaps  you  fecretly  imagine  that  God  means  not 
to  execute  his  threatenings  againft  finners,  but  will 
fave  all  at  the  laft ;  and  you  want  to  be  let  into 
this  fecret,  that  you  may  fin  without  fear.  If  this 
be  indeed  your  cafe,  do  you  not  fee  that  your  cu- 
rioiity  is  irreligious^  and  fprings  from  a  corrupted 
heart,  which  wants  to  be  freed  from  th^  fear  of  hell, 
only  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  fin  ?  And  can  you  ftill 
wonder  why  Grod  does  not  gratify  fuch  a  curiofity 
as  this,  and  reveal  the  fecret- myfteries  qf  his  j)rovi« 
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dence^  to  encourage  you  in  vice  and  immorality  ? 
It  wantf  but  little  refle Aion  in  this  cafe  to  fee  that 
the  reafon  why  this  knowledge  is  delired,  is  a  very 
good  reafon  why  it  ihould  not  be  granted. 

In  general,  it  is  very  abfurd  to  expeA  that  judg* 
ment  ihould  go  before  trial :  and  therefore,  as  this 
life  is  a  ftate  of  trial,  and  is  naturally  to  be  followed 
by  a  day  of  judgment,  it  is  unimtural  to  declare  the 
final  ftate  of  men  before  their  trial  is  over;  and 
mth  rei)pe6l  to  any  judgment^  but  the  judgment  of 
God,  it  is  impbiiible  ;  for  no  other  juft  judge  can 
tell  what  his  fentence  will  be  before  the  trial  is 
oviT.    •  #         •      .    ■ 

The  fcope  which  men  give  to  their  imaginations 
upon  this'  fubje6l,  when  they  leave  their  only  fure 
gufdeV^the  word  of  God,  is  always  dangerous,  and 
oftentimes  fatal  to  them.  If  you  are  contented  to 
tak%  GrOd's  word  for  the  method  he  intends  to  pur-* 
fuein  the  judging  of  the  world,  you  will  foon  fee, 
that,  in  order  to  be  happy,  you  muft  be  good.  If 
you  want  reftraint,  the  tbreatenings  of  God  are 
terrible  r  if  you  want  comfort,  the  promifes  of  the 
Gofpel  are  the  only  proper  cordial  for  penitent  fin^ 
ners.  llius  will  you  find  yourfelf  equally  guarded 
againrft  prefumption  and  defpahr,  fo  long  as  you  foU 
low  the  light  of  Grod*s  word.  But  if  you  indulge 
your  own  conceit,  and  imagine  that  God  will  be 
either  better  or  worfe  to  you  than  he  has  declared, 
you  expofe  yourfelf  to  manifeft  peril.  If  in*  the 
gaiety  of  your  heart  you  imagine  God  means  litde 
by  his  tbreatenings,  and  made  ufe  of  them  only  to 
deter  men  from  vice,  without  ever  intending  a  ri- 
gorous execution,  it  is  very  probable  that  you  will 
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take  advantage  of  your  own  difcovery^  and  d>ate  u 
much  in  your  own  goodnefs,  as  you  do  in  God*f 
ieverity.  If  you  are  of  a  colder  conftitution,  and 
more  inclined  to  melancholic  thoughts^  your  ima- 
gination  will  fhew  you  God  clothed  only  mth  ter-* 
tors  ;  and  your  heart,  oppreifed  with  fear^  will  fink, 
mnd  leave  you  no  courage  to  go  on  with  the  dudes 
of  religion,  from  which  your  feara  will  fuffer  you  to 
have  no  hope  or  expe£Ution« 

If  you  extend  your  thoughts  farthefj  Vkd  lay 
fchemes  for  the  general  judgment  of  the  woild,  it  is 
well  if  this  unneceilary  concern  for  others  does  nol 
prove  prejudicial  to  yourfelf.  If  you  confine  the 
mercies  of  Grod  to  yourfelf  and  your  own  fcA  only, 
it  is  an  opinion  which  not  only  afcribes  g^reat  pir* 
tiality  to  G^d,  but  it  tends  to  introduce  cruelty 
and  inhumanity  into  the  temper  of  every  n^p  fo 
perfuaded.  We  eaiily  come  to  think  it  a  virtue  to 
hate  thofe  whom  God  hates :  and  then  the  confc- 
quence  is,  that  there  muft  be  a  flop  to  all  inter- 
courfe  of  good  offices  with  all  men,  the  few  only 
excepted  who  think  as  we  think.  And  thus,  by 
pafTing  a  rafh  judgment  in  a  dark  myfterious  point, 
and  which  of  all  others  does  leail  concern  us,  we 
Ihall  extinguifh  the  nobleft  grace  of  the  Gofpel,  the 
plaineil  duty  of  a  Chriilian,  and  which  of  all  others 
does  moll  affe A  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. 

If,  in  honour  to  the  mercy  of  God,  you  open 
the  doors  of  heaven  to  men  of  all  profeffions  in  the 
world,  who  live  well  according  to  the  meafure  of 
light  beftowed  on  them  ;  though  your  opinion  has 
in  it  much  more  humanity  and  more  common  feafe 
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than  that  before  mentioned,  yet,  by  thus  dealing 
to  all  indifferently  graces  and  mercies  which  are 
not  in  your  difpolkl,  it  is  well  if  you  do  not  hazard 
your  own  ihare.  It  is  this  opinion,  if  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, that  leads  many  into  contempt  of  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Chrift  Jefus  :  for,  when  they  think  all  reli- 
£pk>ns  equally  good,  and  all  men  equally  fecure  who 
follow  their  religion,  be  it  what  it  will,  they  raife 
unawares  a  queftion  which  they  cannot  anfwer, 
namely.  To  what  purpofe  was  the  Grofpel  given  { 
For,  if  all  men  are  equally  fecure  under  all  reli- 
gions, what  can  be  the  advantage  of  one  religion 
above  another  ?  When  men  are  led  into  this  inex- 
tricable maze,  by  fetting  up  themfelves  for  judges 
of  the  world,  they  know  not  where  to  fix :  they  lofe 
all  regard  to  the  beft  and  pureil  religion,  by  doing 
fiich  profeifed  and  undeferved  honodr  to  the  worft. 
You  fee  then  how  ufelefs,  how  dangerous  a  thing 
it  is,  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  meddle  with  things 
to  far  above  us.  If  you  would  refolve  to  take  care 
of  one^  that  refolution  would  furnifh  you  with  fuf- 
ficient  employment :  for,  be  your  advantages  ever 
fo  great,  yet  all  who  have  your  advantages  will  not 
be  faved ;  for  of  thofe  who  feek  to  enter,  many  will 
not  be  able  ;  and  many,  of  whom  you  little  think, 
may  perhaps  go  before  you;  for  God  has  thofe 
whom  he  will  own,  in  the  eall,  and  the  weft,  and 
the  north,  and  the  fouth.  Leave  him  to  find  out 
thofe  whom  he  will  honour,  and  look  you  to  the 
point  which  is  indeed  your  true,  your  only  concern, 
the  (alvation  of  your  owta  foul^  zndjlrhe  So  enter  in 
ai  ihefirait  gate. 
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tJhto  ivhomfoever  muck  is  given,  of  himjhall  he  much  re* 
quired:  and  to  whom  men  have  committed  much^  of  him 
they  will  q/k  the  more. 

JL  HE  equity  of  this  general  rule  is  fo  apparent  to 
common  fenfe,  that  it  admits  of  no  difpute,  and  calls 
for  no  explanation.  A  fingle  mite  offered  by  a  poor 
widow  is  a  prefent  fit  for  the  King  of  heaven,  which 
from  the  hand  of  a  rich  man  would  hardly  be  a  de- 
cent charity  to  a  poor  widow.  And  thus  the  cafe 
is  in  all  inftances  to  which  the  rule  is  applicable. 

But  plain  as  this  general  maxim  is,  yet  we  are 
Tcry  apt  to  miftake  in  the  application  of  it  to  parti- 
cular cafes :  for  then  felf-love  and  felf-interefl  will 
tiot  permit  us  to  difcern  that  true  proportion  of  one 
thing  to  another,  from  which  the  equity  of  the  rule 
arifes.  If  we  have  any  claim  to  make  in  our  owa 
l^half^  we  think  nothing  too  much,  and  are  apt  to 
overrate  the  ability  of  the  perfon  upon  whom  we 
liave  the  demand,  and  to  expeffc  from  him  much 
more  than  he  in  reafon  ought  to  graltt :  if  any  claim 
be  upon  us,  we  are  ready  enough  to  excufe  our- 
ielves,  to  diflemble,  or  to  undervalue  our  power,  and 
confeqiiently  to  do  lefy  than  may  in  reaibn  and  juf- 
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tice  be  required  from  us.  Hence  it  is  that  we  arc 
rarely  pleafed  with  thofe  who  are  above  us,  and  fel- 
dom  able  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  are  below  us. 

As  this  rule,  has  place  in  the  intercourfe  of  all  the 
offices  of  life,  fo  ought  it  efpecially  to  influence  the 
diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments :  but  the 
weaknefs  and  wickednefs  of  men  have  almoft  totally 
excluded  it  from  human  judicatures.  For  as  it  is 
in  every  body's  power  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the 
lawy  or  fome  other  inability,  in  excufe  for  the 
crimes  for  which  they  are  to  anfwer;  were  the  plea 
as  ealily  admitted  as  it  is  pleaded,  it  would  open  a 
door  to  all  kind  of  licentioufnefs,  and  take  off  the 
fear  of  puniihment,  which  is  fo  neceffary  a  reftraint 
upon  the  depraved  inclinations  of  men  :  and  lince 
the  wifeft  and  ableft  judges  cannot  difcern^  fome 
few  cafes  perhaps  excepted,  between  real  and  afieA- 
ed  ignorance ;  or  fo  diftinguifh  the  powers  and  abi- 
lities of  one  man  from  another,  as  to  proportion  re- 
wards and  punifhments  according  to  this  rule ; 
therefore  the  law  puts  all,  except  thofe  who  are  ma- 
nifeftly  deficient  in  reafon,  upon  the  fame  level,  and 
fuppofes  every  man  to  know  the  law  of  his  country ; 
and  confequently,  where  a  malicious  a<ft  is  proved, 
a  malicious  intention  is  implied,  and  the  criminal  is 
fentenced  accordingly. 

But  how  juftifiable  foever  this  proceeding  is,  upon 
the  neceffity  there  is  for  it  in  order  to  maintain 
fome  tolerable  degree  of  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
world ;  yet  it  h  evident  that  thefe  general  prefump- 
tions,  upon  which  all  human  judicatures  proceed, 
do  not  leave  room  for  an  exa6l  diftribution  of  juf- 
tice ;  but  it  often  happens,  that  men  are  made  equal 
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in  the  puniihment,  whofe  crimes^  could  all  circum- 
[lances  be  confidered,  were  not  equal. 

But  could  you  introduce  a  judge  endowed  with 
the  perfedl  knowledge  of  men's  hearts^  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  fuch  general  prefumptions :  he 
would  do  in  every  cafe  what  was  exadlly  right  and 
equitable  ;  and  the  only  ftanding  rule  of  the  court 
would  be  that  of  the  text^  Unto  whomfoever  much  is 
fhetif  ofhimjhall  he  much  required. 

One  fuch  court  there  is  in  whihc  he  who  knows 
the  fecrets  of  every  heart  will  fit  judge  himfelf ;  be- 
fore whofe  tribunal  there  will  want  no  evidence  to 
convidl  the  guilty,  no  advocates  to  defend  the  in- 
nocent :  there  no  pretended  excufe  will  be  admit- 
ted|  no  real  one  excluded  :  there  every  man  with  all 
his  adlions^  with  all  his  talents  and  abilities,  and  all 
liis  opportunities  of  knowing  the  will  of  God,  will 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  ;  and  unto  whom  much 
was  given^  of  himjhall  much  he  required. 

Since  then  we  are  to  be  judged,  and  finally  (en- 
tenced,  by  this  rule,  it  concerns  us  to  be  careful  in 
the  application  of  it  to  ourfelves ;  for  if  we  miflake, 
lire  fhall  gain  only  a  deceitful  fecurity,  and  which  at 
:he  laft  will  prove  fatal :  and  there  is  the  more  rea- 
bn  for  this  care,  conildering  how  apt  men  are  to 
nake  unreafonable  allowances  to  themfelves,  where 
heir  own  intereft  is  concerned. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  who  have  no 
lopes  of  being  juftified  by  the  terms  of  the  Gofpel, 
:o  take  fhelter  in  this  general  declaration,  and  to 
Qiagine  that  they  fee  an  equity  in  their  own  cafe, 
vhich  ihi^l  ftand  between  them  and  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  Gofpel  law.    When  they  read  in 
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the  New  Teilament,  that  all  whoremongers  and 

adulterers,  all  drunkards  and  riotous  perfons,  all  ex* 

tortioners  and  fraudulent  dealers,  in  a  word,  all  who 

in  any  manner  injure  their  neighbours  and  fellow 

creatures,  ihall  without  doubt  periih  everlaftingly ; 

they  plainly  perceive  that  the  crimes  and  the  pu- 

nifhment  are  fo  infeparably  annexed^  that,  being 

confcious  of  the  crimes,  they  have  no  way  to  ward 

off  the  punifhment.    But  when  they  read,  that  tm^o 

whomfoever  much  is  given^  of  him  Jhall  much  he  re^ 

qtdred^  and  infer  from  thence,  that  unto  whomfoever 

Kttle  is  given,  of  him  (hall  little  be  required ;  they 

immediately  conclude,  that  all  their  errors  and  knif- 

takes,  of  what  kind  foever,  are  well  fecured :  for 

whoever  is  in  error,  be  it  through  want  of  under- 

ftanding,  or  of  the  external  means  of  knowledge,  or 

be  it  through  paflion  and  prejudices,  does,  fo  long 

as  the  error  continues,  want  the  light,  and  is  fo  far 

to  be  coniidcred  as  one  to  whom  little  is  given. 

Tnis  is   one   ftep  towards  their  juftiiication  :  but 

ftill  confcience  remains,  and  proves  that  they  had 

the  light  in  many  inftances  in  which  they  have  been 

offenders.     But  then  they  conlider,  that  to  render  a 

man  accountable  for  his  a<51ions,  it  is  not  enough 

that  he  knows  the  terms  of  his  duty,  he  mufl  alfo 

have  power  to  put  them  in  execution :  for  no  roan 

ought  to  be  puniflied  for  not  acting,  who  never  had 

it  in  his  power  to  acft,  or  for  doing  what  was  not  in 

his  power  to  avoid  doing.   Being  thus  far  advanced, 

they  recoUecSk  all  the  temptations  and  incitements 

they  met  with,   and  how   flrongly  their   paifions 

were  moved  to  the  commiffion  of  thofe  iniquities  of 

which  their  confcience  accufes  them ;  and,  being 
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gcs  difpofed  to  favour  the  criminal,  they  con- 
ic, it  was  not  in  their  power  to  do  otherwife 
1  they  did;  and  fince  fo  little  was  given  them^ 
J  (hall  be  anfwerable  but  for  little:  and  thus 
ared,  they  imagine  they  nuy  fafely  appear  before 
judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  and  plead  to  him  his 
I  rule  of  equity  againft  all  the  peremptory  laws 
lis  Gofpel. 
lUow  this  plea,  and  it  will  indeed  juilify  all  men^ 

leave  no  room  for  judgment ;  but  it  muil  re- 
\  great  diihonour  and  reproach  on  him  who 
ie  them,  and  has  declared  to  them  a  judgment 
ome,  as  well  by  the  reafon  which  he  has  given 
n,  as  by  the  revelation  which  he  has  publi(hed. 
'ew  men  are  fo  efTentially  wicked  as  to  choofe 
kednefs  for  its  own  fake  ;  either  error  or  pailion 
leaded  in  all  cafesft  The  Canaanites,  who  wor- 
iped  the  work  of  men*s  hands,  were  greatly  in 
)X\  and  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and 
norrah  had  flrong  unnatural  paflions :  but  thefe 
fire  from  heaven,  and  thofe  by  the  fword  of 
lua,  were  rooted  out.   Which  part  now  would 

take  ?  Were  they  finners,  or  was  the  Judge  of 
he  world  unjufl  ? 

:  men  are  really  of  fuch  a  make,  that  their  paf- 
s  are  too  fbong  for  their  reafon,  and  reafon  of 
ufe  but  to  contrive  means  for  the  fatisfacf^ion  of 
paffions  and  appetites  ;  it  is  impoffible  to  juflify 
1  in  giving  fuch  creatures  any  notion  of  a  judg- 
it  to  come :  for  to  what  purpofe  does  it  ferve 
to  plague  and  torment  them  unnecelTarily  ?  And 

is  it  reconcileable  with  the  goodnefs  of  God^ 
ilant  fuch  feeds  of  mifery  in  our  very  nature  ? 
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to  arm  the  little  reafon  we  have  againft  us,  whick 
is  perpetually  placing  fears  and  terrors  before  us, 
which  yet  have,  can  have,  no  relation  to  us  ? 

In  order  to  clear  this  matter,  there  are  two  thiogi 
proper  to  be  coniidered : 

Firft,  To  what  inftances  this  rule  of  the  text  is 
extended  by  our  bleiled  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles. 

Secondly,  How  far  we  may  extend  and  apply  this 
rule  by  parity  of  reafon  to  other  cafes. 

That  we  may  bring  this  inquiry  within  proper 
bounds,  it  is  fit  to  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  rule  of  the  text  is  never  applied  in  Scripture  to 
extenuate  or  excufe  immoral  adUons  upon  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  temptation  from  whence  thej 
proceed.  So  far  from  it,  that  even  indulging  the 
paffion  is  imputed  as  fin,  though  the  iomioral 
wicked  a^^ion  does  not  enfoe :  He  $hai  haieih  his 
brother y  fays  an  Apoftle,  is  a  murderer ;  and  he  that 
looketh  upon  a  woma?i  to  luji  after  her,  lays  our 
blefled  Saviour,  hath  already  committed  adultery  with 
her  in  his  heart.  If  the  cafe  be  fo,  if  hatred  has  in 
it  the  guilt  of  murder,  and  luft  has  the  guilt  of 
adultery ;  how  (hall  murder  be  excufed  bccaufe  it 
proceeds  from  violent  hatred,  or  adultery  becaufe  it 
proceeds  from  violent  luft  ?  St.  James  has  plainly 
condemned  the  profanenefs  of  juftifying  our  iniqui- 
ties by  accufing  our  conftitutions,  and  confequentljr 
by  accufing  him  who  made  us  :  Let  no  man  fay  when 
he  is  tempted  I  am  tempted  of  God:  for  God  catmot 
he  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man. 
But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of 
his  own  luft,  and  enticed.  Then  when  luft  hath  con- 
ceived, it  bringeth  forth  fin :  atidfin,  when  it  isfinifh- 
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h  forth  deaths  James  i.  13,  14,  15.  AH  fin 
fcribed  to  be  the  efiedl  of  violent  and  in- 
uil  and  paliion :  but  this  is  fo  far  from 
fidered  as  an  excufe  for  fin^  that  it  im* 
follows,  that  fin  fo  produced  bringeth  forth 
he  Scripture  has  recorded  to  us  the  im* 
ions  of  many  perfons;  but  is  there  any 
(^here  fuch  immoralities  are  pitied  or  ex* 
lufe  of  the  lufi:  and  pafliions  from  whence 
jeded  ?  Nay,  however  apt  men  are  to  make 
ifes  for  themfelves,  they  are  not  apt  to 
n  for  others.  When  you  read  that  Ahab 
oth,  are  you  apt  to  fay,  Poor  man,  how 
help  it,  for  he  longed  extremely  for  his 
'  When  you  read  that  David  flew  Uriah 
pted  his  wife,  do  you  excufe  his  iniquity, 
lis  pafiiion  was  ftrong  ?  If  you  do,  it  is 
1  he  did  for  himfelf ;  for  when  he  came 
,  he  cried,  I  have  finned  againft  the  Lord: 
e  forrowful  confeflion  of  his  iniquity  was 
loufand  of  the  excufes  which  men  ufually 
ike  cafes.  In  the  verfes  before  the  text, 
\x  puts  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  have  received 
i  of  thofe  who  have  received  le(s :  of  thofc 
ived  lead  he  (ayj,  Theyfhall  he  beaten  for 
igs  worthy  offtripes :  by  which  it  appears, 
lio  have  fenfe  to  diftinguifh  between  good 
are  fubjeft  to  judgment ;  and  no  hope  is 
n  of  beingfaved  by  the  ftrength  of  their  paf- 
n  they  adt  againft  the  light  of  their  reafon^ 
;re  will  be  occafion  to  confider  this  parti- 
n,  in  ftating  the  cafe  or  cafes  to  which  the 
le  text  is  applied  in  Scripture, 
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Now  the  rule,  as  applied  in  Scripture,  does  chiefly 
concern  thofe  who  enjoy  the  light  of  God's  wwd, 
and  have  the  advantages  of  the  Go(pel  to  enable 
them  to  work  out  their  ialvation :  thefe  are  they 
who  are  faid  in  the  text  to  have  received  mtuk  :  and 
the  comparifon  lies  between  them,  and  the  reft  of 
the  world  who  have  the  light  of  reafon  only  to  di- 
reA  them ;  and  thefe  laft  mentioned,  compared  with 
the  others,  are  they  who  have  received  Uitle. 

The  cafe  of  thefe  two  forts  of  people  is  veiy  ac- 
curately ftated  in  the  verfes  before  the  text,  which 
muft  therefore  be  confidered.  That  Jeroantj  lays 
our  bleifed  Saviour,  which  knew  his  LorSs  will,  ami 
prepared  not  hinifelf,  neither  did  according  to  his  wHlj 
Jhall  he  beaten  with  many  firipes.  But  he  that  knew 
not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  Jiripes,  Jhall  hi 
beaten  with  few  Jlripes.  For  unto  whom/oever  much 
is  given,  ofhimfiallmuch  he  required. 

The  cafe,  you  fee,  is  put  with  refped  to  finners 
under  the  different  circumftances  of  knowing,  and 
not  knowing,  the  will  of  their  Lord.  What  we  arc 
to  underftand  by  the  will  of  their  Lord  will  appear^ 
if  we  confider,  that  they  who  knew  not  the  will  of 
their  Lord  are  yet  fuppofed  here  to  do  things  worthy 
ofjiripes ;  which  fuppofes  them  to  have  the  light  of 
reafon,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil :  for  no  man  can  in  a  moral  fenfe  be 
faid  to  do  things  worthy  of  ftripes,  unlefs  he  has 
feafon  to  diftinguifh  between  the  things  which  are, 
and  which  are  not,  worthy  of  ftripes.  Since  there- 
fore they  who  have  this  light  of  reafon  are  yet  fup- 
pofed not  to  know  their  Lords  willj  it  is  evident  that 
to  know  the  will  of  our  Lord  implies  fomething  more 
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than  having  the  light  of  reafon  to  dire<ft  us ;  and 
confequently  muft  mean  our  having  the  light  of 
Grod*a  word  for  our  direction. 

Secondly^  You  fee  that  linners  under  all  circum-^ 
ftances  are  condemned  to  punifhment.  They  who 
knew  their  Lord's  will  are  condemned  for  not  doing 
according  to  his  will :  they  who  knew  not  his  will  are 
not  condemned  for  not  doing  according  to  the  rule 
of  which  they  had  no  knowledge,  but  they  are  fen'* 
tenced  for  committing  things  worthy  ofjlripcsy  that  is, 
fuch  things  as  they,  according  to  the  light  they  had, 
knew  to  be  linful.  And  this  agrees  exactly  with 
what  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  has  declared :  As  many 
as  havejinned  without  l<iw,  Jhall  alfo  ferijh  without 
law :  and  as  many  as  have  finned  in  the  law ^  Jhall  be 
judged  by  the  law. 

But  then,  as  the  knowledge  of  God*s  will  is  a  great 
advantage  to  thofe  who  know  it,  fo  will  their  pu- 
nifhment be  in  proportion  greater,  if  they  offend 
againft  this  knowledge :  they  therefore^i?//  be  beaten 
with  manyjlripes.  Others^  though  their  iniquities 
and  offences  againft  the  light  of  reafon,  which  God 
gave  them,  fhall  not  go  unpunifhed ;  yet  fhall  their 
punifhment  be  mitigated  in  refpedl  to  what  othtrs 
muft  endure,  and  they  Jhall  be  beaten  but  with  few 
firifes. 

This  general  determination  agrees  with  a  more 
particvdar  one  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  before  the 
text;  Wo  unto  thee,  Chorazin!  wo  unto  thee^  Bethfaida! 
far  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Si^ 
don  which  have  been  done  in  you,  they  had  a  great 
while  ago  repented  infackcloth  and  ajhes.  But  it  Jhall 
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be  more  tolerable  for  T^re  and  Sidon  at  the  judgment 
than  for youy  Luke  x.  13,  14. 

Tyxt  and  Sidon  were  cities  diftinguifhed  in  the 
Jewiih  prophets  for  their  great  abominations  and 
iniquities ;  and  the  Jews,  it  is  likely^  thought  that 
it  would  fare  worfe  with  none  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment than  with  thole  cities.  But  our  Saviour  teBs 
them  it  ihould  hxt  worfe  with  the  cities  which  had 
feen  his  mighty  wonders,  and  yet  refiifed  to  repent 
at  his  call.  Which  judgment  of  his  was  far  from 
juftifying  or  excuiing  the  iniquities  of  T3rre  and 
Sidon,  or  giving  any  promife  of  impunity  to  their 
fins  :  it  fuppofes  them  to  be  referved  to  great  judg- 
ments, and  threatens  ftill  feverer  puniihment  to 
thofe,  who  under  greater  advantages  were  equal 
finners. 

Confider  now  the  world  as  divided  into  two  parts ; 
one  whereof  has  had  the  oracles  of  God  committed 
to  them,  and  enjoyed  the  light  and  diredion  of  his 
word ;  and  the  other  has  been  left  to  the  guidance 
of  mere  reafon  and  nature,  and  that  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  to  which  no  rational  creature  can  be 
an  utter  ftranger ;  and  you  may,  from  the  maxim,  of 
the  text,  learn  thefe  general  truths  with  refpeft  to 
each  fort  and  condition  of  men  : 

Firft,  That  no  man  (hall  be  judged  by  a  law  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge,  but  every  man  fhall 
ftand  or  fall  by  the  light  that  was  given  him :  it 
being  true  of  every  moral  adlion,  what  St.  Paul  has 
affirmed  of  almfgiving,  Itjhall  be  accepted  according 
to  that  a  man  hathy  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
not. 
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Secondly^  That  immoral  anions  admit  of  no  ex- 
cufe^  but  will  fubjeA  every  man  to  the  judgment 
of  God.    For  morality  not  being  founded  primarily 
upon  the  authority  of  revelation^  but  upon  that  rea- 
fon  which  is  a  common  gift  to  mankind^  every  man 
muft  anfwer  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  reafon  :   and 
where  reafon  fhews  him  the  difference  of  good  and 
evil^  if  he  choofes  the  evil  he  is  without  excufe. 
There  is  no  juftification,  no  excufe,  to  be  offered 
for  iin  in  this  cafe  :  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  paffion  or 
temptation,  for  reafon  was  given  for  this  very  pur* 
pofe,  to  govern  paflion  :  and  the  fubmitting  to  paf- 
fion and  temptation  againft  the  light  of  reafon  is 
the  very  depravity  and  corruption  of  heart  that  calls 
for  vengeance  :  and  therefore  to  plead  paliion  as  an 
excufe  for  ailing  againft  your  reafon,  is  to  plead 
your  own  iniquity  as  a  reafon  why  you  ihould  not 
be  puniihed.     This  rule  laid  down  by  St.  James  is 
decifive  in  this  point,  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
goodf  and  doth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  Jin. 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  notions  of  mora- 
lity differ  in  different  places ;   and  that,  through 
the  power  and  force  of  cufton  and  education,  the 
things  which  appear  to   fome  to   be   worthy  of 
firipes,  appear  to  others  in  another  light,  and  to 
have  nothing  criminal  in  them.     Be  it  fo :  for  I 
mean  not  to  conteft  this  piece  of  hiftory  at  prefent. 
But  yet,  I  fay,  this  avails  not  in  the  prefent  argu- 
ment, nor  affords  any  advants^e  to  them  who  feek 
to  excufe  iniquity  by  pleading  pailion  and  infir* 
mity.    Where   there   is  no  confcioufhefs  of  fin, 
there  is  no  room  to  look  out  for  excufes :  and  there- 
fore whatever  allowance  may  be  made  to  thofe. 
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who  in  fuch  unhappy  circumftances  fin  without 
knowledge  ;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  all  who  contrive 
excufes  for  themfelves  can  have  no  advantage  of 
this  circumftance :  for  the  very  making  an  excufe 
ihews  the  confcioufnefs  of  lin,  and  is  a  convidlion 
that  you  have   in  your  own  opinion  committed 
things  worthy  of  ftripes.     How  fooHAi  a  thing  then 
is  it  to  lofe  the  profpeA  of  pardon,  by  deceiving 
yourfelf  into  an  opinion  that  you  do  not  want  one  ? 
Such  iins  may  be  forgiven  through  repentance,  but 
no  art,  no  wit  of  man  will  ever  juftify  them. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  this  determination  made 
by  our  bleffed  Saviour,  that  all  who  know  the  will 
of  God,  and  live  under  the  light  of  his  Gofpel, 
(hall,  whether  they  like  it  or  whether  they  like  it 
not,  be  finally  judged  according  to  the  GofpeL 
The  rule  is  peremptory ;  j4ll  who  know  the  will  of 
their  Lord^  and  prepare  not  thenifelves^  nor  do  ac^ 
cording  to  his  will,  Jhall  he  beaten  with  many  ftripes. 
Men  acft  fometimes  as  if  they  thought  it  were  in 
their  own  power  to  choofe  what  law  they  would  be 
judged  by.   As  foon  as  they  profcfs  natural  religion, 
they  look  upon  themfelves  to  have  no  farther  con- 
cern with  the  Gofpel,  but  feem  fatisfied  that  they 
fhall  be  judged  by  their  own  notions.     But  if  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrifl  be  indeed,  as  indeed  it  is,  the  will 
of  God,  it  will  not  be  fo  eafily  parted  with.     It  is 
the  law  of  our  great  Mafter,  and  obey  it  we  muft. 
The  advice  of  a  friend  we  may  ufe  or  refufe,  as  we 
think  fit ;   but  the  laws  of  our  fuperiors  muft  be 
obeyed.     True,  you  will  fay,  fuppofing  it  to  be  the 
law  of  our  fuperior ;    but  that  is  the  very  thing 
which  you  cannot  admit.    Look  well  to  it,  that  this 
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perfuafion  be  not  your  crime :  the  people  of  Cho- 
luzin  and  Bethfaida  did  not  believe  in  Chrift  Jefus ; 
yet  the  evidence  placed  before  their  eyes  was  fuch^ 
that  their  difbelief  was  the  very  circumftance  which 
rendered  their  cafe  more  deplorable  than  that  of 
Tyre  and  Si  don.  The  people  of  Jerufalem  were 
alfo  unbelievers ;  yet  fuch  was  their  unbelief^  that 
at  laft  the  things  which  made  for  their  peace  were 
hid  from  their  eyes.  Here  then  is  your  cafe :  you 
have  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  Jefus  before  you  ;  it 
claims  your  obedience  upon  no  flight  credentials ; 
it  was  introduced  by  greater  works  than  ever  man 
did ;  it  was  fealed  with  the  blood  of  its  great  au* 
thor,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  you  by  thofe 
who  facrificed  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  the 
world  in  confirmation  of  its  truth.  Think  not  then 
that  it  can  be  an  indifferent  matter  whether  you  re- 
ceive or  rejedl  this  law ;  or  that  it  matters  not  by 
what  light  you  walk,  fince  you  expert  fo  much 
equity  from  God  that  he  will  judge  you  according 
to  the  light  you  have :  for  if  the  Gofpel  be  the 
law  of  God  offered  to  you,  as  it  certainly  is,  and 
you  are  in  the  number  of  thofe  unto  whom  much  was 
given^  of  you  therefore  Jhall  much  he  required. 

The  mercy  of  God  offered  to  you  in  the  Gofpel 
through  Chrifl  Jefus  is  a  call  to  repentance  from 
dead  works  :  it  is  a  fummons  to  you,  to  turn  to  the 
living  God  in  works  of  righteoufnefs  and  holinefs. 
When  John  the  Baptifl  gave  notice  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  our  bleffed  Lord,  the  fum  of  his  doc- 
trine was,  Repent^  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.  Our  Saviour  and  his  difciples  introduce  the 
Gofpel  with  the  fiune  warning;  and  St.  Paul  teaches. 
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that  God,  who  winked  at  the  times  of  ignorance, 
now,  under  the  Gofpcl,  calleth  all  mm  every  where 
to  repentance  ;  and  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he 
will  Judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs.  If  then  the 
great  promifes  made  through  Chrift  Jefus  belong 
only  to  penitents,  who  forfake  fin,  and  turn  to  God 
in  newnefs  of  heart,  how  fadly  do  men  impofe  upon 
themfelves,  who  truft  to  be  faved  by  Grod's  mercy, 
without  doing  the  work  of  God,  and  continue  in 
fin  in  hopes  that  grace  may  abound  ?  Little  do  they 
conlider,  that  thofe  falfe  prefumptuous  hopes  will 
prove  in  the  end  great  and  real  aggravations  of  their 
iniquity.  To  fin  in  hopes  of  mercy,  is  abufing  the 
mercy  of  Grod,  and  making  the  goodnefs  of  our 
heavenly  Father  a  reafon  for  difobeying  him.  To 
plead  the  death  or  merits  of  Chrift  in  excufe  or  in 
juftification  of  iniquity,  will  fo  little  avail,  that  it 
will  amount  to  a  condemnation  out  of  our  own 
mouths.  Chrtjl  died  to  dejlroy  the  works  of  the  de- 
vily  to  redeem  us  from  fm^  tofan^ify  an  eleSt  people  t9 
God:  every  Chriftian  knows  this,  or  may  know  it, 
if  he  looks  into  his  Bible.  Confider  now  what  the 
plea  in  excufe  for  fin  amounts  to  :  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Chriftian  it  muft  come  to  this ;  I  know  that  Chrift 
died  to  deftroy  fin,  but  I  will  keep  my  fins,  and 
truft  in  his  death  :  I  know  that  the  promifes  of  God 
are  made  to  thofe  only  who  forfake  their  evil  deeds ; 
but  I  will  depend  on  his  promifes  for  the  pardon  of 
my  evil  deeds,  though  I  forfake  them  not.  Thefc 
are  the  perfons,  who,  by  abufing  Chrift  and  his  re- 
demption, do  put  him  to  open  fhame  in  the  world, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  Apoftle,  do  crucify  /• 
themfelves  afreffi  the  Son  of  God.    Happy  had  it  been 
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br  (uch  men,  had  they  been  born  in  the  darkeft 
rorners  of  the  earth,  to  which  the  glad  tidings  of 
he  Gofpel  never  came :  then  they  might  have 
)leaded  ignorance,  and  weaknefs,  and  want  of  the 
Jiowledge  of  Grod*s  will ;  but  now  they  live,  and 
.6t,  and  reafon  like  heathens  in  the  noon-day  light 
»f  the  Gofpel.  And  what  can  be  the  confequence 
>f  fuch  a  life,  and  fuch  a  knowledge,  but  this  only, 
hat  theyjhall  he  beaten  with  manyftripes  f 

As  to  ourfelves,  we  have  great  reafon  to  blefs 
jrod  daily,  that  by  his  good  providence  we  have 
leen  born  and  educated  in  a  Chriftian  country; 
hat  we  have  been  admitted  into  the  church  of  his 
ileiled  Son,  and  have  had  betimes  the  means  of 
Lnowledge  and  of  grace  communicated  to  us  :  but 
et  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  turn  thefe  bleilings 
nto  curfes  upon  ourfelves  by  our  abuiing  them, 
rhefe  are  great  talents  which  our  bleffed  Lord  has 
•ntrufted  us  with,  if  we  ufe  them  as  we  ought :  if 
/e  improve  them  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
if  them  about  us,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  and  we 
hall  one  day  hear  that  bleffed  fentence^^  Enter  thou 
nto  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  But  if  we  negleA  thefe 
preat  opportunities  of  falvation  whicb  God  now  af- 
brds,  they.will  one  day  rife  up  in  judgment  againft 
is,  and  condemn  us.  And  it  ihall  be  more  tole- 
able  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  that  day,  than  for 
kicked  Chriftians  who  were  redeemed  by  the  crofs 
)i  Chrift,  but  who  accounted  the  blood  of  the  co- 
venant a  vain  thing ;  who  were  fandlified  by  the 
3oly  Ghoft,  but  did  defpite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod  ; 
vho  were  bought  with  a  price  to  be  the  fervants  of 
jod,  but  who  fold  themfelvcs  for  flaves  to  iniquity. 
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Lay  hold  therefore,  my  brethren,  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  while  the  day  of  mercy  lafts ;  for,  if  you  ncg- 
leA  or  defpife  the  goodnef$  of  God,  which  calleth 
us  to  repentance,  this  will  be  your  condemnatiois 
that  Ughi  is  come  info  the  world,  ami  you  ckqfe  dark" 
nejs  rather  than  light. 


^ 
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Luke  iv.  i^  2. 

nd  Jefusy  leingfull  of  the  Holy  Ghq/l,  returnedJromJor' 
dauy  and  was  led  ly  the  Spirit  into  the  wUdemefs,  being 
forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil* 

TlFTER  our  Saviour  had  walhed  his  difciplcs* 
let,  and  wiped  them  with  a  towel,  he /aid  unto  them, 
MOW  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  f  None  anfwering 
lis  queftion,  he  explained  to  them  himfelf  the 
leaning  of  what  he  had  done  :  Ye  call  me^  fays  he*, 
f after  ^  and  Lord:  and  ye  fay  well ;  forfo  I  am.  If 
theft  J  your  Lord  and  Mafter^  have  wafhed  your  feet y 
^'  alfo  ought  to  wafh  one  another  s  feet.  For  I  have 
Iven  you  an  example^  that  you  Jhould  do  as  I  have 
one  to  you.  Verily  ^  verily ,  I  fay  untoyouy  thefervant 
« rwt  greater  thati  his  Lord,  'neither  he  that  is  fenty 
r  eater  than  he  thatfent  him.  If  ye  know  thefe  things  ^ 
^Ppy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.  Should  you  afk  the  like 
lieftion  concerning  the  hiftory  in  the  text,  our  Sa- 
iour*s  temptation  in  the  wildernefs,  and  fay,  What 
this  that  has  been  done  unto  him  ?  How  came 
le  Son  of  God  to  be  thus  infulted  by  the  powers  of 
arknefs  ?  Whence  arofe  the  tempter's  confidence 
ad  power  ?  or  why  were  confummate  virtue  and 
mocence  fubmitted  to  this  proof  and  trial  ?  You 
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might  be  anfwered  In  like  manner  alfo^  He  hath 
given  us  an  example^  that  wejhotdd  do  as  he  hath  dofU' 
Were  you  to  hear  the  complaints,  which  even  good 
men  often  make^  that  they  are  forced  to  ftrugg^e 
with  many  and  with  great  temptations ;  that  die 
paths  of  virtue  are  flippery  and  infecure,  befet  with 
many  dangers ;  and  that  their  prayers  to  be  deliver- 
ed  from  their  trials  come  empty  back,  and  bring  no 
bleiiing  with  them ;    you  might  in  our  Saviour's 
name  and  in  his  words  expoftulate  the  cafe  with 
them :   Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Mqfter:  and  ye  fay  well; 
for  Jo  I  am.     If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Mqfter,  have 
been  perfe(5led  through  trials,   and  in   all  things 
tempted  even  like  unto  you,  whence  come  your 
complaints  ?  whence  is  it  that  you  expeA  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  condition  to  which  I  willingly 
fubmitted  ?  Thefervant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord, 
neither  he  that  isfent  greater  than  he  thatfent  him.    I 
have  led  the  way,  and  lliewn  you  how  to  conquer : 
and  if  ye  know  thefe  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 
Since  thefe  things  therefore  are  written  for  our  in- 
ftruAion  and  admonition,  the  propereft  ufe  we  can 
make  of  them  is  to  confider  them  in  that  view,  and 
to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  fuch  nice  queftions  as  no 
man  enters  into  with  difcretion,  or  gets  out  of  with 
advantage.  There  is  room  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Gof- 
pel  difpenfation  to  admire  and  adore  the  wifdom 
and  the  goodnefs  of  God,  if  that  will  content  us, 
without  prying  into  the  fecret  methods  of  his  pro- 
vidence.    In  this  cafe  now  before  us  we  want  not 
matter  of  this  kind  :  when  the  tempter  allured  our 
firft   parents   to  difobedience  with  the   flattering 
hopes  that  they  lliould  be  as  gods,  little  did  tjie 
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blind  prophet  think  that  the  day  Ihould  ever  come 
when  the  Son  of  God  would  appear  in  the  likenefi 
of  man,  to  take  vengeance  of  his  bold  attempt,  to 
deftroy  his  works^  and  to  redeem  the  captives  into 
the  glorious  liberty  even  of  the  fons  of  God :  little 
did  he  imagine  that  man,  who  fell  by  afpiring  to  be 
like  God,  ihould  ever  indeed  be  fo  like  him,  as  to 
be  fuperior  to  all  his  arts  and  temptations,  and  be 
able  to  drive  him  from  the  dominion  he  had  ufurped 
over  the  creation.  And  yet,  behold  the  wifdom  and 
the  goodnefs  of  Grod  !  By  man  came  death,  and  by 
noian  came  the  plenteoulhefs  of  redemption :  the  firft 
firuits  of  which  we  fee  in  this  victory  over  the  tempten 

Thus  with  refpedt  to  God  does  this  temptation 
aflbrd  an  ample  fubjeA  of  praife  and  g\ory :  but^ 
confidered  with  refpeA  to  ourfelves,  it  will  yield  us 
the  greateft  comfort  and  confolation  to  fupport  us 
in  our  fpiritual  warfare,  and  the  beft  inftru(9:ion 
how  to  behave  ourfelves  in  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
to  be  made  but  that  all  the  tempter's  art  was  diC» 
played  againft  our  Saviour :  here  then  we  may  learn 
the  worft  we  have  to  fear,  and  fee  the  dangers  we 
have  to  pafs,  in  our  way  to  happinefs,  and  fecure 
ourfelves  againft  the  furprifes  which  are  often  &tal 
to  heedlefs  unguarded  innocence:  here  too  we 
may  learn  from  the  beft  example  how  to  make  the 
befl  defence  againfl  the  different  temptations  we 
ftand  expofed  to ;  how  manfully  to  maintain  the 
combat,  and  to  refift  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil. 

Thefe  leflbns  of  Chriftian  prudence  and  forti* 
tude  are  to  be  learnt  from  our  Saviour's  conduA 
and  behaviour  imder  the  different  trials  the  tempter 
made  of  him :  but  I  propofe  at  this  time  to  confider 
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the  circumftances  which  attended  this  temptation, 
and  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelift  in  my  text: 
And  JefuSy  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  returned  frm 
Jordan^  and  was  led  hy  the  Spirit  into  the  wildem^Si 
being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil.  Now  this  temp- 
tation^  we  fee^  fucceeded  immediately  to  his  bapdibi 
in  which  the  Spirit  vifibly  defcended  upon  him ; 
and  God  declared  him,  in  a  voice  from  heaven,  to 
be  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleaied 
And  accordingly  the  text  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  he 
was  led  to  be  tempted  being  fidl  of  the  Holy  Ghqft. 

You  fee  the  power  of  baptifin,  and  the  bleffings 
that  are  annexed  to  it,  to  which  all  are  entitled  who 
partake  in  the  bapdfm  of  Chrifl :  for  himfelf  he 
was  neither  born  nor  baptized,  but  for  our  fakes ; 
that  the  blefHngs  of  both  might  defcend  on  us,  who 
through  faith  are  heirs  together  with  him  of  the 
promifes  of  Grod. 

By  baptifm  the  gates  of  heaven  are  fet  open  to 
us,  and  the  way  paved  for  our  return  to  our  native 
country :  by  baptifm  we  are  declared  to  be  fuch 
fons  of  God  in  whom  he  will  delight,  and  whom 
he  will  appoint  to  be  heirs  of  his  kingdom :  by 
baptifm  we  receive  the  promife  of  the  Spirit,  by 
which  we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 

Are  not  thefe  great  privileges  ?  And  is  not  here 
room  for  mighty  expedlations  ?  And  yet  how  un- 
fuitable  to  thefe  claims  do  the  circumftances  of  a 
Chriftiah's  life  often  appear  !  He  is  upon  the  road  to 
heaven,  you  fay,  and  the  gates  ftand  open  to  receive 
him ;  but  how  does  he  ftumble  and  fall  like  other 
men,  and  fometimes  lofe  his  way,  and  wander  long, 
bewildered  in  night  and  darknefs  ?  or,  if  he  keeps 
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le  road,  how  lazily  does  he  travel,  as  if  he  were 
iwilling  to  come  'to  his  journey's  end,  and  afraid 
»  fee  the  country  which  he  is  going  to  poflcfs  ? 
he  Chriftian  only  of  all  men  pretends  to  fuperna- 
iral  power  and  ftrength,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ice  with  the  Spirit  of  God :  zx\d  yet  how  hardly 
^es  he  efcape  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  and  how 
(ten  look  back  with  languiihing  eyes  upon  the 
leafures,  riches,  and  honours  of  this  life  ?  And 
Lough  he  boafts  of  more  than  human  ftrength,  yet 
3w  does  he  fometimes  link  below  the  charadler 
id  dignity  even  of  a  man  ?  Ye  fons  of  God, 
>r  fuch  ye  fay  ye  are,  how  do  you  die  like  the 
bildren  of  men,  and  how  like  is  your  end  to 
leirs  ? 

And  what  muft  we  fay  of  thefe  things  ?  Is  the 
romife  of  Grod  become  of  none  effedl  ?  Is  baptifm 
ink  into  mere  outward  ceremony,  and  can  no 
inger  reach  to  the  purifying  the  heart  and  mind  ? 
'he  hA  muft  not  be  difputed :  it  is  too  evident,  at 
aft  in  thefe  our  days,  that  the  lives  of  Chriftians 
>  not  anfwer  to  the  manifold  gifts  and  graces  be- 
owed  on  them :  and  it  is  as  true,  that  this  has 
iven  great  occalion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Gofpel 
)  blafpheme,  to  ridicule  the  grace  of  God,  which 
ems  to  them  to  be  no  real,  no  ufeful  gift  or  power, 
ut  then  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  fide,  that  thefe 
-ejudices  have  arifen  from  the  miftaken  notions 
hich  men  have  entertained  concerning  the  grace 
f  God :  their  expedations  have  been  groundlefs 
id  unwarrantable :  they  have  promifed  themfelves 
ore  than  ever  God  promifed  them;  and  then, 
nding  that  grace  is  not  what  they  expe^tpd  and 
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hoped  it  was,  they  rafhly  conclude  that  it  is  nothiog; 
and  argue  againil  the  truth  Yif  €rod*s   promiies 
merely  from  the  vanity  and  delufion  of  their  own.' 
If  you  expeA  that  the  grace  of  Grod  Ihould  ward 
off  all  temptations  from  you,  or  refcue  you  from 
the  power  and  influence  of  them,  notwithftanding 
your  own  remiffnefs  and  want  of  care ;  as  well  may 
you  expeA  that  fwords  and  piftols  ihould  fight  your 
battles,  fubdue  your  enemies,  and  conquer  countria 
for  you,  whilft  your  foldiers  lie  diffolved  in  cafe 
and  luxury^  and  forget  to  ufe  their  arms.    Hie 
graces  of  the  Spirit  are  the  arms  of  a  Chriftian,  with 
which  he  is  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  the  powers  of 
darknefs;  and  are  a  certain  indication  to  us  that 
€rod  intends  to  call  us  to  the  proof  and  exercife 
of  our  virtue :  why  elfe  does  he  give  us  this  ad- 
ditional ftrength  ?  We  had  ftrength  enough  of  our 
own  to  fit  ftill  and  do  nothing :  had  it  been  his  in- 
tention to  remove  us  out  of  the  way  of  temptation, 
and  to  place  us  out  of  danger,  our  weaknefs  and  our 
fecurity  might  well  have  ftood  together ;  and  having 
no  enemy  to  fear,  we  fhould  not  have  been  in  need 
of  fo  powerful  an  ally  as  the  Spirit  of  God.     But 
lince  our  dangers  are  great,  and  even  neccflary  to 
the  trial  of  our  faith  and  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, therefore  are  we  fupported  and  encouraged 
by  the  affiftance  of  God,  to  fight  the  good  fight ^  and 
to  endure  hardnefs  as  good  foldiers  of  Jefiis  Chrift.  To 
this  we  are  called  by  the  example  of  our  Lord  and 
Matter,  who  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghofi  was  led  by 
the  Spirit  to  he  tempted:  and  this  plainly  intimates 
to  us,  that  the  more  abundant  grace  we  receive,  the 
more  reafon  we  have  to  expedl  trials  and  tempta- 
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tions ;  and  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  Jnmjhall 
much  be  required.  ' 

And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  moft  certainly  it  is» 
we  may^  I  think,  as  necefTary  confequences  deduce 
thefe  two  things : 

Firfty  That  the  temptations  which  good  men  are 
expofed  to^  and  often  are  forced  to  ftniggle  hard 
with,  are  no  proof  that  they  want  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  that  his  favour  and  kindnefs  are  in  any  degree 
leflened  toward  them. 

Secondly,  That  the  fins  which  Chriftians  fall  into, 
and  continue  in,  are  no  proof  that  they  had  not  the 
Spirit,  and  grace  fufHcient  to  have  preferved  their 
innocence. 

Let  us  conlider  thefe  two  cafes.  The  tempta- 
tions which  good  men  are  expofed  to,  and  are  forced 
often  to  llruggle  hard  with,  are  no  proof  that  they 
want  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  that  his  favour  and  kindnefs 
are  in  any  degree  leffened  toward  them.  And  yet  the 
dread  of  this  is  but  too  common  an  ingredient  in 
the  temptations  which  good  men  fufFer  under :  it  is 
that  which  always  lies  at  bottom  where  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  defpair ;  and  when  an  honefl  foul  is 
haraifed  with  doubts  and  mifgivings  of  mind,  and 
perfecuted  with  difmal  thoughts  and  fears,  both  of 
what  is  prefent,  and  what  is  to  come,  it  is  from  this 
bitter  root,  generally  fpeaking,  that  all  the  mifery 
Iprings.  Men  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  had  they 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  the  wicked  one  would  either  not 
dare  to  approach  them,  or,  if  he  did,  that  they  fhould 
foon  be  able  to  quench  his  fiery  darts,  and  to  com- 
mand him  with  authority  to  get  behind  their  backs. 
But  when  the  temptation  grows  upon  them,  and^ 
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though  often  repulfed,  yet  as  often  with  redoubled 
force  renews  the  aifault,  then  they  begin  to  fufpcd 
themfelves,  to  fear  kft  they  are  given  up  to  dcftruc- 
tion,  and  deferted  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  when 
thefe  fears  poffefs  the  hearty  like  fpies  and  traitors 
got  within  the  town,  they  betray  the  fbrcngth  of  it 
to  the  enemy ;  they  ftifle  all  the  generous  thoughts 
of  vigorous  oppoiition,  and  leave  the  heart,  thus  be^ 
reaved  of  courage  and  conftancy,  smd  fidelity  to  it- 
felf,  an  eafy  prey  to  the  invader. 

The  fii:fl  thing  then  necelTary  in  our  fpiritual 
warfare  is  rightly  to  apprehend  our  own  condition, 
and  the  dangers  and  difficulties  we  are  to  meet 
with ;  that  when  they  come,  we  may  be  under  no 
furprife,  but  may  be  able  to  fland  firm,  and  col- 
leded  both  in  courage  and  in  counfel,  to  make  our 
jufl  defence.  And  for  this  purpofe  did  the  Author 
and  Captain  of  our  falvation  leave  us  his  example, 
that  it  might  ferve  equally  for  our  inflrudlion  and 
imitation.  And  hence  we  may  learn,  that  our  temp- 
tations are  fo  far  from  being  a  proof  that  we  want 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  they  are  rather  a  proof  of 
the  contrary  :  God  is  faithful^  afid  "juill  not  fuffer  us 
to  be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able  to  hear.  And 
therefore,  if  he  fufFers  our  temptations  to  be  great, 
he  will  adminifter  flrength  great  in  proportion. 
For  the  firft  part  of  our  Saviour's  life,  we  read  of 
no  temptations  that  befel  him ;  but  no  fooner  did 
he  receive  the  Spirit,  but  he  was  led  to  be  tempted. 
And  how  did  it  fare  with  him  ?  He  flill  conquered, 
and  yet  flill  was  purfued.  The  tempter,  though 
baffled,  gave  not  over,  but  addrefled  to  him  with 
new  art  and  cunning,  in  hopes  ftill  to  prevail.    Full 
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Y  days  was  he  under  trials  fifted  in  every  part, 
oled  to  the  horrors  of  the  defert,  to  the  neceffity 
bunger:   but  neither  the  necellity  of  hunger, 
the  horrors  of  darknefs,  iior  the  forty  days 
ptation^   could   move  him  from  his  fleadfaft 
fidence  and  truft  in  Grod.    And  who  was  it^  I 
sech  you,  that  was  left  thus  expofed  to  thefe 
i\  triads  and  temptations  ?  Was  it  not  he  whom 
d  but  juft  before  had  by  a  voice  from  heaven  de- 
ed to  be  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well 
ifedf  And  can  you  ftill  think  that  your  temptar* 
is  are  any  iigns  that  God  has  forfaken  you,  that 
has  at  once  withdrawn  his  Spirit  and  his  love 
n  you  ?  Can  you  think  the  continuance  of  your 
iptations  any  juft    ground   for    defpair,   when 
rift  himfelf  was  tempted  forty  days  ?  For  forty 
's  without  intermiflion  was  he  tempted :    how 
n  the  temptation  was  again  renewed,  how  fre- 
jnt  or  how  long  the  returns  of  it  were,  we  cannot 
:  but  that  thd  tempter  fkill  purfued  him,  and 
tched  all  the  feafons  and  opportunities  of  iap- 
>aching  him  with  advantage,  is  plainly  intimated 
the  Evangelift,  in  the  thirteenth  verfe  of  this 
ipter ;  And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all  the  temp^ 
ion,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  feafon.     He  de- 
rted,  but,  like  an  enemy  that  is  rather  enraged 
m  fubdued  by  his  overthrow,  he  departed  with 
blutions  to  try  his  fortune  again,  and  in  his  flight 
meditated  his  return.     Go,  now,  and  complain. 
It  your  life  is  full  of  anxious  care  and  trouble. 
It  every  day  brings  its  trial  with  it,  and  every 
rht  its  temptation ;  and  much  you  fear  that  Grod 
s  withdrawn  his  Holy  Spirit  from  you,  and  ho 
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longer  regards  you  with  the  watchful  eye  of  a  tender 
father,  but  has  given  you  up  to  uncertain  fears,  to 
anguilh  and  defpair  in  this  world,  and  to  ruin  ine- 
vitable in  the  next :  but  when  you  remember  that 
through  all  thefe  dangers  and  difficulties  Chrift 
has  led  the  way,  that  he,  like  you,  nay  more  than 
yx>u,  was  tempted  and  expofed,  you  mufk  bluih  at 
your  complaints,  and  with  confiifion  of  fsLce  confefs, 
that  you  have  charged  God  foolifhly,  and  with  the 
holy  Pfalmift  fay,  //  is  mine  own  infirfhity. 

Whatever  you  may  think,  there  is  more  reafon  to 
fufpedi  yourfelf,  and  even  to  fear  concerning  the 
love  of  God,  when  all  things  are  calm  and  ferene 
about  you,  and  when  you  ftand  as  it  were  exempted 
from  the  common  burden  of  life,  your  body  free 
from  pain,  and  your  mind  from  care.  One  would 
be  apt  to  fufpedt  that  the  enemy  of  mankind 
thought  himfelf  fecure  of  you,  and  that  there 
wanted  no  trials  and  temptations  to  urge  on  your 
approaching  ruin :  elfe  why  fhould  he  negleft  you 
only,  whilft  with  the  greateft  diligence  and  appUca- 
tion  he  is  exercifing  with  tortures  both  bodily  and 
fpiritual  all  the  reft  of  the  fons  of  God  ?  The  beft 
and  the  only  thing  we  can  fay  to  this,  is,  that  prof- 
perity  itfelf  is  the  greateft  of  temptations,  and  the 
fevereft  trial  of  virtue  and  innocence ;  and  that  the 
tempter  leaves  men  to  fink  under  the  charms  of 
plenty  and  indolence,  as  the  fureft  method  he  can 
make  ufe  of.  And  if  this  be  fo,  I  am  fure  our  eafe 
and  our  plenty  call  upon  us  for  the  utmoft  diligence 
and  care,  for  the  conftant  exercife  of  all  thofe  vir- 
tues that  are  proper  to  our  ftation.  If  we  fee  others 
led  to  virtue  by  hardftiips  and  poverty,  let  us  reflcA 
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that  we  want  thofe  tutors  and  guides,  and  that  in- 
ftead  of  them  we  have  only  charity  and  humility  to 
follow  t  by  the  exercife  of  thefe  we  may  reap  the 
firuit  of  the  others,  and  at  laft  be  found  in  the 
number  of  thofe  who  mourned  with  thofe  who 
aumraed. 

If  others  ftruggle  with  temptations  of  divers 
kinds,  and  are  perfected  with  trials,  whilft  we  enjoy 
an  inward  peace  and  reft  of  foul,  let  us  remember 
that  we  want  the  advantages  they  have.  And  fince 
God  has  not  called  us  to  reiift  evil,  as  he  has  called 
others,  he  certainly  expedls  that  we  fhould  do  more 
good:  it  is  their  bulinefs  to  defend  their  virtue 
againft  the  aliaults  of  vice ;  but  we,  who  enjoy  a 
firee  and  unmolefted  virtue,  muft  improve  it  in  a 
conftant  exercife  and  difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of 
piety  and  religion,  in  keeping  a  ftriA  hand  over  our 
pafiions,  that  profperity  be  not  our  ruin.  If  others 
ure  forced  to  ferve  conftantly  upon  the  guard,  and 
to  watch  againft  the  encroachments  of  vice,  and 
have  work  enough  to  fecure  an  unblemifhed  inno- 
cence ;  we,  who  are  placed  in  the  inmoft  and  fecur- 
eft  recefles  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  where  no  dan- 
gers can  approach  to  moleft  and  difturb  our  peace ; 
we,  I  fay,  ought  to  labour  the  more  zealoufly  to  till 
and  improve  the  foil,  that  we  may  be  able  at  the 
laft  to  render  a  good  account  of  the  talent  com- 
mitted to  our  ufe. 

Secondly,  It  appears  from  the  circumftances  of 
this  hiftory  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  that  trials  and 
temptations  may  be  great  and  fevere,  where  the 
gifts  and  gnures  of  the  Spirit  are  adminiftered  in  the 
largeft  proportion :  and  fince  thofe  who  are  tempted 
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may  fall,  for  otherwife  temptations  would  be  no 
trials,  it  appears  that  thofe  who  have  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  and  grace  fufEcicnt,  may  neverthelefs  fall 
into  fin  through  the  power  of  temptations,  and  the 
want  of  care  and  diligence  on  their  own  part.  It  is 
a  falfe  comfort,  therefore,  which  finners  adminifter 
to  themfelves,  when  they  excufe  their  fins  by  laying 
all  the  blame  upon  their  own  natural  infirmities,  and 
the  want  of  God's  grace  tp  enable  them  to  do  well 
God  is  never  wanting  to  thofe  who  are  not  wanting 
to  themfelves;  and  though  he  fufFers  all  to  be 
tempted,  yet  it  is  with  this  reflricftion  upon  the 
tempter,  that  he  tempt  them  not  above  what  they 
are  able  to  bear.  The  inflruAion  which  I  propofe 
to  you  from  this  confideration  is  this,  that  whenever 
you  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  offend,  you  do  not  try  to 
palliate  and  excufe  your  offences,  and  charge  God 
foolifhly  as  if  he  had  been  wanting  to  your  aflift- 
ance ;  but  that  you  rather  confider  your  own  ini- 
quity as  your  own,  and  inftead  of  excufing  your 
fins,  and  adminiftering  thereby  a  falfe  comfort  to 
your  foul,  you  labour  through  a  timely  repentance 
to  corredl  and  amend  what  is  amifs,  and  endeavour 
to  regain  the  true  peace  of  mind,  by  reconciling 
yourfelves  to  God,  and  by  a  fpeedy  and  refolute  re- 
turn to  your  duty. 

In  a  word,  it  is  no  man's  fault  that  he  is  tempted ; 
it  is  the  condition  of  our  fpiritual  warfare ;  it  is  the 
combat  to  which  God  calls  us  for  the  proof  and 
trial  of  our  virtue.  Then  only  are  we  guilty,  when 
we  give  way  to  temptations,  and  forfake  God  to  fol- 
low the  pleafurcs  or  the  gains  of  wickcdnefs.  And 
whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  there  is  but  one  remedy. 
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repentance  through  faith  in  Chrift  Jefus,  which  will 
never  be  refufed  when  it  comes  from  a  fincere  heart, 
touched  with  a  lively  fenfe  of  Grod*s  goodnefs  and 
its  own  unworthinefs. 
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odlyforrow  workeih  repentance  to  falvation  not  to  be  ne- 
pented  of\  but  theforrow  of  the  world  tuorketh  death. 

.  OU  have,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  a  charadler 
ven  you  of  religious  forrow,  and  the  advantages  of 
fet  forth,  and  illuftrated  by  a  comparifon  be- 
^een  them  and  the  evil  efFecfts  of  worldly  forrow. 
>rrow  in  all  cafes  arifes  from  the  conceit  of  mifery 
lier  prefent  or  expedled.  When  our  forrow  grow$ 
)m  the  conlideration  of  our  fpiritual  condition, 
>m  a  fenfe  of  our  own  iniquity,  and  the  pains  of  a 
lilty  mind;  from  the  fear  of  Grod's  wrath  and 
avy  judgments  denounced  againft  linners  ;  which 
I  the  proper  objedls  of  religious  forrow,  and  dif- 
iguifh  it  from  the  grief  of  a  worldly  mind,  which 
iches  only  to  the  real  or  fuppofed  evils  of  this 
z  :  in  this  cafe,  forrow  is  not  only  the  confequence 
the  evil  we  fuffer  or  apprehend,  but  likewife  its 
ry  cure  and  remedy.  But  in  worldly  grief,  where 
m  lament  the  lofs  of  riches  and  honours,  and  vex 
lix  folds  with  the  various  difappointments  of  life ; 
licb  are  perpetual  fprings  of  uncalwefs  to  all 
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whofe  afFedions  are  wedded  to  the  pleafures  and 
enjoyment  of  the  world ;  there  forrow  is  a  remedy 
worfe  than  the  difeafe,  and  adds  weight  to  our  mif- 
fortunes,  which,  could  they  be  negledled,  would  not 
be  felt. 

It  is  the  glory  of  philofophy  to  raife  men  above 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  to  teach  them  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  and  to 
fubmit  with  manly  courage  and  a  fteady  mind  to 
thofe  calamities  which  no  care  can  prevent,  and 
which  no  concern  can  cure.  Such  are  all  the  mi- 
feries  which  are  brought  on  us  by  a  change  of  for- 
tune, or  the  neceifity  of  human  condition.  And 
the  confiderations  of  philofophy  not  extending  be- 
yond thefe  limits,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  wifdom 
placed  in  an  abfence  of  pafiion;  and  grief  and 
forrow  and  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  mind  ex- 
pofed  as  certain'  marks  of  a  (lavifh  abjeA  fpirit. 
But  when  the  reafons  of  philofophy  are  transferred 
to  the  caufe  of  religion,  they  lofe  their  name;  and 
the  fame  conclufions,  for  want  of  the  fame  princi- 
ples to  fupport  them,  are  foolilh  and  abfurd.  In 
natural  evils,  forrow  and  grief  of  mind  give  us  the 
quickeft  and  fharpeft  fenfe  of  our  aftiiAions,  and 
diveft  us  of  the  power  of  looking  out  for  the  proper 
comforts  and  fupports :  they  increafe  and  lengthen 
out  our  mifery  ;  nor  can  the  mind  ever  lofe  fight  of 
its  affiidlions,  till  length  of  time  fets  it  free  from 
grief,  or  the  very  excefs  of  forrow  fo  far  ft^upifies 
the  fenfe  of  feeling,  that  it  deftroys  itfelf.  And 
when  it  leaves  us,  often  it  carries  off  with  it  our 
ftrength  and  health,  and  bequeaths  to  us  a  weak 
body  and  a  feeble  mind,  and  entails  upon  the  very 
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bcft  days  of  our  youth  the  very  worft  infirmities  of 
age  and  licknefs  :  for  iheforrow  of  the  world  work- 
eik  death.  But  in  fpiritual  evils,  where  fin  and 
guilt  threaten  the  life  of  the  foul^  and  haften  to 
bring  on  us  death  eternal,  forrow  is  the  beft  indi- 
cation of  life,  and,  like  the  pulfe  in  the  natural 
body,  Ihews  there  is  fome  heat  and  vigour  ftill  re- 
maining :  as  it  increafes,  it  brings  with  it  the  fymp- 
toms  of  recovery ;  lin  and  guilt  fly  before  it ;  life 
and  immortality  follow  after  it.  And  the  mind 
thus  purged  by  religious  forrow  fends  into  the 
heart  freih  ftreams  of  pleafure,  and  abounds  with 
all  the  joys  which  the  fcnfe  of  the  love  of  Grod,  the 
prefent  pofTeilion  of  peace,  and  the  firm  expeda- 
tion  of  future  glory  can  produce  :  for  godly  forrow 
worketh  repentance  unto  falvation  not  to  he  repented 
of.  From  the  confideration  of  thefe  different  efFedls 
of  worldly  and  of  religious  forrow,  the  Apoftle  with 
no  lefs  truth  than  art  infinuates  to  th^  Corinthians, 
how  truly  he  had  adled  the  part  of  a  friend  towards 
them,  in  bringing  them  to  a  due  fenfe  of  forrow  for 
the  fins  they  had  committed.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
friend  to  eafe  our  minds  of  grief,  to  ftep  in  between 
us  and  forrow,  and  to  make  us,  as  far  as  it  is  pof- 
fible,  forget  our  misfortunes :  why  then  do  the  mi- 
niilers  of  Chrift  perpetually  fuggeft  new  fears  to  us, 
and  fUll  labour  to  awaken  our  fouls  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  mifery,  and  to  fill  us  with  forrow,  by  conti- 
nually reprefenting  to  us  the  greatnefs  of  our  lofs  ? 
To  this  let  the  Apoflle  anfwer  for  himfelf,  and  for 
all:  /  rejoice  not  that  ye  were  madeforry,  but  that 
ye  farrowed  to  repentance.  If«from  worldly  forrow 
there  can  arife  nothing  but  certain  pain  and  mifery, 
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if  the  anguiih  of  mind  produces  feeblcnefs  of  body, 
and  the  lamenting  our  paft  misfortunes  renders  us 
incapable  of  the  enjoyments  vi^ich  are  prefiui^ 
happy  is  the  man  who  can  bear  up  againft  afflic- 
tions, and  with  an  undiilurbed  mind  fubmit  to  thofe 
evils  which  no  forrow  can  either  eafe  or  prevent. 
But  if  in  godly  forrow  the  efi&db  are  juft  contrary, 
if  grief  can  blot  out  the  guilt  of  fins  paft,  and  pie* 
ferve  us  from  the  infeAion  for  the  time  to  come ; 
if  it  brings  eafe  to  a  wounded  fpirit,  and  makes  os 
to  be  at  peace  with  ourfelves,  and  with  Grod  ;  if  it 
renders  life  comfortable,  and  death  not  terrible ;  if  it 
rids  us  of  fear  for  the  prefent,  and  fills  us  with  hope 
full  of  future  glory  :  how  happy  then  are  they  who 
go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning,  and  by  a  wife  choice 
efcape  the  punifhment  of  lin,  by  fubmitting  to  the 
forrow  of  it  ? 

How  thefe  blefTed  fruits  grow  out  of  godly  for- 
row, will  appear  to  you  from  the  Apofl:le*s  words  in 
the  text,  in  which  the  efFefts  of  godly  and  worldly 
forrow  are  fully  expreflfed  in  few  words :  Godly  for- 
row  workeih  repentance  unto  falvation  not  to  be  re» 
pented  of ;  but  the  forrow  of  the  world  worketh  death. 
In  which  words  you  may  obferve,  firfl,  that  forrow 
is  diftinguiihed  from  repentance ;  for  godly  /arrow 
is  faid  to  work  repentance,  and  is  therefore  fup>pofed 
to  have  the  fame  relation  to  it  that  the  caufe  has  to 
its  efFeft.  Secondly,  you  may  obferve  that  forrow 
is  not  faid  to  zvork  falvation  immediately  and  of  it- 
felf,  but  by  the  means  of  that  repentance  which  it 
produceth.  Thirdly,  you  may  obferve  that  worldly 
forrow  is  faid  to  produce  death  immediately  :  it 
brings  forth  nothing  analogous  to  repentance,  but 
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does  indeed  confirm  and  flrengthen  the  evil  difpo- 
fidon  from  which  it  grows.  Fourthly,  the  death 
which  is  wrought  by  worldly  forrow  is  oppofed  to 
the  fidvation  which  follows  repentance;  and  may 
therefore  fignify  eternal  death,  as  well  as  temporal ; 
the  truth  of  the  propolition  admitting  either  or  both 
of  thefe  explications.  As  I  explain  and  enlarge 
thefe  obfervations,  I  (hall  take  in  what  I  judge  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  you  a  diftinA  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  godly,  and  of  worldly  forrow,  and  to  fhew 
the  efTe^s  of  both. 

Firft,  then,  you  may  obferve  that  forrow  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  repentance  ;  for  godly  forrow  is  faid 
to  work  repentance^  and  is  therefore  fuppofed  to 
bear  the  fame  relation  to  it  as  the  caufe  does  to  its 
effeA.  In  common  fpeech  we  are  apt  to  fpeak  of 
forrow  for  lin  under  the  name  of  repentance,  and  to 
aicribe  to  it  the  efFe6ts  belonging  only  to  repen- 
tance :  but  the  Apoftle  in  the  verfe  before  us  has 
plainly  another  notion  of  repentance,  iince  the  com- 
mon notion  would  make  an  abfurdity  in  the  text ; 
for  if  by  repentance  you  underftand  forrow  for  fin, 
the  ApofVle  muft  then  be  underftood  to  fay  that 
godly  forrow  produces  forrow  for  fin  ;  that  is,  that 
godly  forrow  produces  itfelf,  fince  that  only  is 
godly  forrow  which  is  upon  the  account  of  fin. 
Repentance  therefore  is  diftin A  from  forrow,  and  is 
wrought  by  it,  and  properly  denotes  a  change  of 
mind  :  which  is  indeed  the  natural  efftft  of  godly 
forrow,  and  the  neceflary  condition  of  falvation  ; 
and  muH:  therefore  be  the  true  and  genuine  expli- 
cation of  that  repentance  which  flands  in  the  middle 
between  godly  forrow  and  falvation,  as  proceeding 
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from  one,  and  producing  the  other.  And  fo  difiinA 
is  this  change  of  mind  from  forrow,  that  of  all  its 
effedls  it  is  the  happieft ;  eafe  and  comfort  attend 
on  it,  joy  and  hope  flow  from  it.  This  is  a  change 
not  to  he  repented  of\  it  can  never  caufe  us  any  grief 
or  pain,  or  give  us  reafon  to  lament  any  tSSt&  pro- 
ceeding from  it. 

Sorrow  then  is  not  repentance,  though  it  be  the 
caufe  of  repentance  in  moft  cafes.  The  alliance  be- 
tween  them  will  be  beft  explained  by  coniidering 
the  nature  of  forrow  in  general,  and  the  impreilions 
it  makes  upon  every  man's  mind.  Whatever  is  the 
caufe  of  our  forrow  muft  needs  be  the  objcA  of  our 
averlion;  iince  to  take  pleafure  in  the  thing  that 
grieves  us,  and  caufes  us  pain,  is  a  contradiAion  in 
nature.  Many  things  occaiion  us  forrow  which  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  power,  which  come  without 
our  feeking,  and  go  without  our  bidding.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  forrow  is  an  ufelefs  paffion,  for  the  aver- 
lion arifing  from  it  brings  torment  without  fecurity; 
for  to  what  purpofe  can  our  love  or  our  concern 
ferve,  where  the  objeifts  are  neither  to  be  obtained 
or  avoided  by  our  utmoft  care  ?  Should  we  afflift 
ourfelves  with  the  thoughts  of  death,  and  raife  in 
our  minds  the  utmoft  horror  and  dread,  yet  death 
will  move  with  the  fame  pace  to  us,  not  retarded  by 
our  fears,  or  flopped  by  our  averlion.  And  this 
fhews  how  ridiculous  a  paffion  forrow  is  in  all  thefe 
cafes. 

But  where  good  and  evil  are  fet  before  us,  and  we 
are  left  to  choofe  for  ourfelves,  if  through  weaknefs 
or  folly,  or  the  prevailing  power  of  any  paffion,  we 
have  chofen  amifs,  the  pain  we  fufFer  from  thefe  evils 
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of  our  own  inviting  is  the  beft  fecurity  for  the  future  : 
we  cannot  lament  the  folly  of  our  choice,  without 
condemning  ourfelves  for  making  it,  and  hating  the 
thing  which  has  brought  fo  much  forrow  along  with 
it.    This  felf-condemnation  will  teach  us  to  correA 
our  choice  for  the  future,  this  averfion  will  turn  the 
ftream  of  our  affe&ions  from  the  thing  which  brings 
fo  much  mifery  with  it.    But  this  can  extend  but  to 
very  few  inftances  of  worldly  concern,  fo  little  is 
there  in  our  own  power ;  for  which  reafon  worldly 
ibrrow  can  only  make  us  feel  our  misfortunes,  with- 
out enabling  us  to  redrefs  them.     But  in  fpiritual 
concerns  the  cafe  is  otherwife  :  virtue  and  vice  are 
placed  within  our  choice  ;  and  we  cannot  do  evil  till 
we  have  firft  determined  ourfelves  to  do  it :    and^ 
when  we  have  done  it,  the  fooner  our  minds  recoil 
and  grow  lick  of  their  unhappy  choice,  fo  much 
the  better ;  fince  the  correftion  of  folly  is  often  the 
parent  of  wifdom,  and  the  mifery  we  fufFer  through 
▼ice  the  beft  guide  to  the  paths  of  virtue.   Sin  can- 
not be  the  caufe  of  our  forrow,  but  it  muft  likewife 
be  the  objeA  of  our  averlion:  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  repentance,  or  a  change  of  mind, 
by  which  we  ihall  hate  the  vices  we  once  delighted 
in,  and  fly  to  the  arms  of  virtue,  to  tafte  thofe  plea- 
fures  which  experience  has  taught  us  are  there  only 
to  be  found.     And  thus  you  fee  how  naturally  a 
change  of  mind  arifes  ftom  godly  forrow,  or  forrow 
for  fin :  which  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  inter- 
fMretation  we  have  given  of  the  ApofUe's  words. 

Secondly,  Godly  farrow  is  not  faid  to  workfalva^ 
iion  immediately  and  of  itfelf,  but  by  means  of  that 
^€p€ntancey  or  change  of  mind,  which  it  produceth. 
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This  Ihews  you,  that  a  change  of  mindi  utd  coti* 
fequently  a  change  of  life,  is  abfolutely  hecefiary  to- 
wards the  obtaining  the  mercy  and  forgiveneis  of 
Grod ;  knd  that  it  is  to  little  purpofe  to  liment  your 
iins,  unlefs  you  refolve  to  forlake  them.  So  many 
are  the  fad  efFedls  of  iin,  with  refpeft  to  our  healthi 
our  reputation,  and  our  fortime  in  the  world,  which 
always  fufFer,  and  often  link,  under  the  oppreflioD 
of  vice,  that  the  finner  who  has  no  fear  of  God  be** 
fore  his  eyes  has  reafon  enough  to  be  forry  for  his 
fins.  But  forrow  ariiing  from  thefe  modres  is  meic 
worldly  forrow:  one  laments  the  decay  of  his 
health,  another  the  lofs  of  his  reputation,  and  a 
third  the  ruin  of  his  fortune,  and  often  one  laments 
the  lofs  of  all:  and  equally  they  would  have  la- 
mented thefe  lolTes,  had  they  come  from  any  other 
caufe  befides  fin.  He  that  is  forry  for  his  fin  be- 
caufe  it  has  deftroyed  his  health,  would  have  been 
as  forry  had  a  fever  deftroyed  it ;  he  that  grieves 
for  the  lofs  of  his  fortune,  would  have  grieved  In 
the  fame  manner  if  fire  or  the  rage  of  the  fea  had 
been  his  undoing.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  in 
fuch  forrow  as  this  no  regard  is  had  to  God,  whom 
we  are  principally  to  refpedl  in  our  repentance,  as 
being  the  perfon  againft  whom  we  have  offended, 
and  whofe  mercy  and  pardon  we  labour  to  obtain. 

In  true  forrow  that  produces  repentance,  the 
fenfe  of  our  guilt  is  a  great  ingredient,  as  well  as  the 
fenfe  of  our  mifery.  The  very  hopes  we  have  of 
obtaining  pardon  at  the  hand  of  God  will  fill  our 
minds  with  indignation  againft  ourfelves  for  having 
offended  fo  gracious  a  mafter.  For  if  we  can  think 
him  good  to  forgive  us,  we  muft  needs  think  our- 
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felves  wicked,  and  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  gratitude  and 
goodnefs,  that  we  could  offend  fo  kind  and  compaf- 
fionate  a  Lord.  From  this  fenfe  of  guilt  will  arife 
indignation^  and  fear,  and  zeal ;  and  every  pailion 
will  be  roufed  to  a6l  its  part  in  making  us  hate  and 
abhor  ourfelves  and  our  iniquities,  and  will  never 
kt  us  be  at  peace  with  our  own  hearts,  till  we  have 
purged  them  of  every  evil  luft,  and  confecrated 
them  anew  to  the  fervice  of  our  Maker.  And  this 
is  that  blefTed  change  which  is  true  repentance  unto 
Jalvation  never  to  be  repented  of. 

Fear  may  fometimes  prevail  againft  the  power  of 
luft,  and  the  wretch  who  hates  to  think  of  God 
daay  not  be  able  to  exclude  the  fear  and  dread  of 
him :  when  the  flames  of  hell  play  before  the  fin- 
ner*s  eyes,  and  guilty  confcious  of  its  own  deferts, 
fills  the  imagination  with  all  the  horrors  of  damna- 
titin ;  in  tliis  cafe  there  will  never  want  forrow, 
though  perhaps  there  be  no  figns  of  repentance. 
Thus  Judas  grieved,  in  his  grief  he  died,  and  in  his 
death  he  found  the  pains  of  hell. 

In  the  Grofpel  there  are  no  promifes  made  to  grief 
tod  forrow ;  the  mercies  of  .Grod  are  offered  upon  the 
Condition  of  repentance :  and  though  in  the  nature: 
of  the  thing  repentance  muft  arife  from  forrow,  and 
therefore  forrow  may  be  efteemed  as  a  part  of  re- 
pentance ;  yet  forrow  that  produces  not  repentance, 
thut  is,  a  thorough  change  and  reformation^  is  of  no 
account  in  the  fight  of  Grod.  Such  forrow  may  be 
the  filmer*s  due ;  if  he  fufiers  under  it,  he  has  but 
his  reward ;  it  is  the  juft  punifhment  of  his  iniquity^ 
but  can  never  be  the  condition  of  his  pardon. 
One  would  think  this  were  too  plain  a  cafe  to  be 
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miftaken ;  yet  fo  commonly  it  is  mifiaken,  that  re- 
pentance is  grown  almoft  into  a  form  and  method, 
and,  inftead  of  reforming  their  lins,  men  fet  them* 
felves  fo  many  days  to  be  forry  for  them.  Alas !  it 
is  a  fruitlefs  grief  they  labour  to  afFeft  themfelves 
with ;  and  they  may  aflure  themfelves  their  hopes 
of  pardon  will  be  as  empty  and  delufive  as  their 
forrovv.  Were  you  truly  fenfible  of  your  guilt, 
there  would  need  no  art  to  produce  Ibrrow,  you 
would  want  no  rules  to  limit  your  grief  by ;  nature 
would  be  your  beft  inftruAor,  and  teach  you  to  la- 
ment your  mifery  and  your  guilt  with  unfought-for 
tears  and  groans :  were  you  fincere,  you  would  fly 
the  viper  that  had  ftung  you,  and  not  cherifh  and 
carefs  the  beaft,  whilft  with  falfe  tears  you  bathe  the 
wound  you  have  received. 

Godly  forrow  is  that  which  refpefts  God.  This 
forrow  will  always  produce  repentance,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  falvation,  in  virtue  of  the  many  promifcs 
of  God,  by  which  we  are  aflured,  that  when  the 
finner  is  converted,  and  turns  to  the  Lord,  forfaking 
the  evil  of  his  ways,  hejhallfave  his  foul  aUve. 

Repentance  unto  life  is  the  gift  of  God  to  a  finfiil 
world,  and  the  greateft  that  heaven  ever  beftowed 
on  it :  for  though  nature  is  no  ftranger  to  the  grief 
and  forrow  of  repentance,  yet  is  repentance  our  title 
to  life  through  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  Jefus.  And 
therefore,  when  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  to  be 
partakers  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  news  thereof  was 
brought  to  the  Apoftles  and  brethren  at  Jerufalem, 
they  blefs  God  for  his  great  goodnefs  in  having 
granted  to  the  Gentiles  alfo  repentance  unto  life. 
The  nature  of  this  godly  forrow  we  fliall  ftill  bet- 
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er  underfiand,  by  comparing  it  with  worldly  for- 
ow^  and  fhewing  the  difference  between  them. 

Thirdly,  then,  you  may  obfcrve  that  worldly  for- 
'ow  is  faid  immediately  to  work  death:  it  brings 
brth  nothing  analogous  to  repentance,  but  does 
ronfirm  and  ftrengthen  the  evil  difpolition  from 
vhich  it  grows. 

There  is  ftich  a  connexion  between  the  paffions, 
:hat  one  cannot  be  powerfully  fet  on.  work,  but  it 
muft  move  and  engage  the  others  in  their  feveral 
fpheres.  Thus  the  Apoftle,  in  the  chapter  of  my 
text,  tells  us  that  the  godly  forrow  of  the  Corin- 
thians produced  fear  and  indignation,  zeal  and 
vehement  defire,  and  revenge.  And  thus  it  muft 
be :  whatever  affliAs  us  is  the  objeft  of  our  hatred 
ind  fear ;  whatever  we  lament  the  lofs  of,  that  we 
cnuft  needs  vehemently  defire  and  long  after ;  and 
our  grief  for  the  lofs  will  roufe  us  to  recover,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  thing  we  lament  for.  This  being  agreed, 
you  need  only  confider  the  caufes  from  which 
vi^orldly  forrow  and  godly  arife,  to  fee  the  workingis 
of  both,  and  the  different  effedVs  which  they  muft 
produce.  The  covetous  man  laments  for  the  lofs 
of  his  wealth,  or  regrets  that  his  gains  have  been  no 
larger :  what  muft  the  confequence  be  ?  This  grief 
will  produce  no  change  in  him:  covetous  he  was 
before,  his  forrow  for  his  wealth  will  make  him  ftiU 
more  fo :  his  induftry  to  grow  rich  will  be  inflamed 
by  his  forrow,  his  concern  not  to  part  with  what  is 
left  will  increafe  by  his  anxiety,  and  he  will  be  ten 
times  more  a  flave  to  the  world  than  ever  he  was  be- 
fore. Confider  the  ambitious  man^s  difappointment, 
and  his  forrow  that  flows  from  it;  the  cafe  will  be 
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ftill  the  fame :  how  will  his  vexation  urge  him  to  re- 
pair his  defeat,  and  make  him  perhaps  diveft  him* 
felf  entirely  of  all  the  regards  to  good  and  evil,  vir- 
tue and  vice,  efpecially  if  ht  has  once  found  them 
to  ftand  in  his  way  ?  Thus^  you  fee,  in  all  cales 
worldly  forrow  confirms  the  evil  habits  from  which  it 
grows,  and  is  therefore  the  moft  diredt  way  to  death. 

For  the  like  reafon  godly  forrow  wilhlead  to  life; 
for  (in  being  the  caufe  of  forrow,  all  the  paffions 
will  be  moved  to  difpoffefs  it :  hope  and  fear,  and 
zeal,  and  vehement  defire,  will  unite  their  force  to 
throw  out  fin,  which  ftands  in  the  way  of  all  their 
views.  From  whence  mufl  proceed  sm  entire  change 
of  the  man«  and  he  that  is  heartily  forry  for  his  fins 
will  moft  certainly  forfake  them. 

In  godly  forrow  we  grieve  for  having  enjoyed  too 
much  of  the  world,  to  the  hazard  of  loiing  the 
more  valuable  pleafures  of  immortality :  in  world- 
ly forrow  we  lament  our  having  had  too  little  of  the 
world.  It  is  evident  then  that  forrow  in  one  cale 
will  make  us  fly  the  world  and  its  allurements;  in 
the  other  it  will  render  us  but  the  more  eager  to 
purfue  and  overtake  them.  In  one  cafe,  forrow 
does  as  it  were  new  make  the  man,  gives  him  new 
defires  and  difpofitions  of  mind,  teaches  him  to 
fhun  the  pleafures  he  once  embraced  with  eager  ap- 
petite, and  to  feek  new  joys  and  comforts  which  be- 
fore he  was  a  ftranger  to.  In  the  other  cafe,  grief 
confirms  the  old  habits,  quickens  the  old  defires, 
and  makes  a  man  ten  times  more  worldly-minded 
than  he  was  before;  fo  that  his  laft  ftate  is  even 
worfe  than  his  firft.  And  this  will  appear  by  con- 
fideri^g,  in  the  laft  place. 
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F.olirthlyi  That  the  death  which  is  Wrought  by 
Worldly  forrow  is  oppofed  to  the  falvation  which 
bllows  repentance^  and  may  therefore  iignify  tte)c<' 
lal  death  as  well  as  temporal^  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
pafition  admitting  either  or  both  of  thefe  explica- 
tions. 

The  natural  effedl  of  grief,  coniidered  as  fuch,  is  to 
wafie  and  impair  the  ftrength^  to  deaden  the  facul- 
ties of  the  inind^  and  to  make  a  man  ufelefs  to  him- 
fdf  and  his  friends :  fo  that  where  this  pailion  in- 
flamed to  any  degred  has  b^en  long  in  pofleffion^  it 
leaves  nothing  of  the  man,  but  the  Outward  form, 
and  hardly  that.  This,  I  fay,  is  the  efiedt  of  forrow 
in  general :  but  then  here  lies  the  difference  between 
godly  forrow  and  worldly  forrow :  the  firft,  in  every 
fliep,  tends  to  peace  and  joy,  and  its  moG:  natural  tf^ 
fc^  is  to  deflroy  itfelf^  and  leave  the  mind  in  pef- 
feA  eafe  and  tranquillity.  The  iinner*s  tears,  though 
they  fpring  from  grief,  are  yet  the  mofl  fovereign 
cordial  to  an  afHidled  heart,  and  like  fhowers  in 
fummer  portend  a  cooler  and  more  refrefhing  air. 
But  worldly  forrow  knows  no  reft,  it  has  no  period ; 
it  ftiU  urges  men  to  new  purfuits  after  the  worlds 
and  the  world  has  new  difappointments  in  referve  to 
bafHe  all  their  eager  care.    Every  difappointment  is 
a  new  occaiion  of  grief;    and  the  whole  gain  of 
this  paffion  for  the  world,  being  fairly  computed, 
amounts  to  this,  Vamty  and  vexation  offpirit.    Thus 
the  cafe  fiands  if  we  regard  only  the  comforts  of 
this  life.    The  forrow  for  iin  produces  the  pleafure 
of  righteoufnefs,  which  is  a  perpetual  fpring  of  joy 
and  fpiritual  confolation  :  whilft  the  worldly  man^ 
purfuing  falfe  enjoyments^  is  ever  reaping  real  tor- 
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*ments.  But  if  we  change  the  fcene,  and  look.bto 
the  other  world,  the  difference  grows  wider  ftiO: 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  tears  of  repentance 
•ihall  be  wiped  away,  when  the  £nner*8  grief  Hull 
Hand  between  him  and  judgment,  and  the  fhame 
which  he  took  to  himfelf  ihall  protect  him  from 
(hame  at  the  great  appearance  of  the  world.  But 
worldly  forrow  will  then  have  an  heavy  account  to 
pafs ;  thofe  guilty  tears,  which  were  fhed  for  tranfi- 
tory  pleafures  of  mortality,  will  ftand  in  judgment 
againft  you,  and  exclude  you  from  the  joys  of  that 
life  which  is  for  evermore. 

The  confuiion  and  diftrefs  of  that  time  will  be 
more  than  I  can  defcribe,  or  you  imagine ;  they  will 
exceed  even  the  fears  of  guilt,  and  be  more  gloomj 
than  even  defpair  could  ever  paint  them.  The 
whole  is  comprifed  in  the  words  of  the  text.  The/or^ 
row  of  the  world  worketh  death. 
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PART   I. 


I  Peter  ii.  ii. 

Dearly  belovedy  I  lefeech  you  asflrangers  and  pilgrims^  ab» 
Jkaxnfnumjlejbly  Itiftsy  which  war  againft  the  foul. 

X  HE  exhortations  of  Scripture  to  abftain  from 
flefhly  lufts,  or  lufts  of  the  fleih^  are  fo  many, 
the  expreffion  itfelf  is  fo  familiar  to  Chriftians, 
and  fo  well  underflood,  that  there  is  no  need, 
I  think,  of  many  words  to  explain  the  fubjedl  mat- 
ter of  the  advice  now  before  us.  Some  lins  are 
privileged  by  their  impurity  from  being  expofed  as 
they  deferve  :  a  modeft  tongue  cannot  relate,  nor  a 
modeft  ear*  receive  an  account,  without  great  pain, 
of  the  various  kinds  of  lewdnefs  praAifed  in  the 
world :  for  as  the  ApofUe  to  the  Ephefians  remarks. 
It  is  a  Jkame  even  to  /peak  of  thofe  things  which  are 
done  of  them  in  fecret.  Had  he  lived  ih  our  times, 
he  might  perhaps  have  varied  his  phrafe,  and  faid, 
which  are  done  of  them  in  public.  Thefe  impurities 
are,  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word,  no  longer  works  of 
darknefsy  they  appear  at  noon-day.  Since  there- 
.fore  they  no  longer  affedl  to  be  difguifed,  they  will 
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fpeak  for  themfelves  what  they  are :  I  have  no  mind 
to  ipeak  for  them. 

The  Apoftle  in  the  text  has  pointed  out  to  us  the 
common  fource  from  whence  vices  of  this  kind  pio* 
ceed ;  they  arife  from  flejkly  lufts :  words  whidi 
carry  a  reafon  m  them,  to  all  who  value  then*  ra- 
fon^  not  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the  dominion  of 
appetites,  made  not  to  govern,  but  to  ferve  the  man. 
But  reafon,  when  it  becomes  a  flave  to  vice,  mufi 
do  the  drudgery  of  vice,  and  fupport  its  caufe :  and 
therefore,  upon  this  topic,  vice  has  borrowed  feme 
afliftance  from  reafon,  and  made  a  fhew  of  arguing 
in  its  own  defence.  Thefe^^^^  lujts^  as  the  Scrip- 
ture calls  them,  others  are  willing  to  call  natural 
deiires :  and  then  the  queilion  is  aiked.  How  it  be- 
comes fo  heinous  an  of&nce  to  comply  with  the  de- 
iires which  God,  for  wife  reafons,  has  made  to  be 
part  of  the  nature  which  he  has  given  us  ?  Were 
this  queftion  afked  in  behalf  of  the  brute  creatures, 
we  would  readily  anfwer,  We  accufe  them  not :  but 
when  man  afks  it  in  his  own  behalf,  he  forgets  that 
he  has  another  queftion  to  anfwer  before  he  can  be 
entitled  to  afk  this.  For  what  purpofe  was  reafon 
and  underftanding  given  to  man  ?  Brutes  have  no 
higher  rule  to  aft  by  than  thefe  inftinfts  and  natural 
impreffions ;  and  therefore,  in  afting  according  to 
thefe,  they  aft  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  nature  bc- 
ftowed  on  them,  and  are  blamelefs.  But  can  you 
fay  the  fame  of  man  ?  Does  he  aft  up  to  the  dig- 
nit}^  of  his  nature,  when  he  makes  that  his  rule 
which  is  common  to  him  and  the  beafts  ;  when  he 
purfues  the  fame  inclinations,  and  with  as  little  re- 
gard to  virtue  and  morality  ?  Why  is  man  diftin- 
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;uiilied  from  the  brute  creatures  by  fo  fuperior  a 
legree  of  reafon  and  underftanding^  by  a  know-* 
edge  of  moral  good  and  evil,  by  a  notion  of  God 
iiis  creator  and  governor,  by  a  certain  expedtation 
>f  judgment,  ariling  from  a  fenfe  of  his  being  ac- 
rountable,  if  after  all  there  is  but  one  rule  of  aAing 
or  him  and  for  the  beafts  that  perifh  ?  Let  thefc 
lefires  be  natural ;  yet  tell  me^  Does  the  addition 
if  reafon  make  no  difference  ?  Is  a  creature  endow-f- 
\d  with  knowledge  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  defires 
nth  the  fame  freedom,  as  a  creature  that  has  no 
eafon  to  reftrain  it  ?  If  this  be  abfurd^  it  is  to  little 
>urpofe  to  plead  that  the  delires  are  natural,  fince 
re  have  reafon  given  us  to  dire  A  them,  and  are  not 
It  liberty  to  do  whatever  appetite  prompts  us  to  do^ 
3Ut  mud:  in  all  things  confider  what  is  reafonable 
ind  fit  for  us  to  do :  for  furely  there  is  no  cafe  i|i 
which  a  reafonable  creature  may  renounce  the  di- 
region  of  reafon. 

It  will  be  farther  urged^  To  what  purpofe  were 
thefe  defires  given,  which  are  apparently  the  caufe 
of  much  mifchief  and  iniquity  in  the  worlds  and 
oftentimes  a  great  difturbance  to  the  beft  in  a  life 
of  religion  ?  In  reply  to  this,  it  will  be  neceflkry 
to  coniider  how  &r  thefe  delires  are  natural. 

If  we  look  into  mankind,  we  ihall  find  that  the 
defires  which  are  common,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  natural,  are  fuch  as  are  necefiary  to  the  pre- 
(ervation  of  individuals,  and  fuch  as  are  necefiary 
Gbr  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies.  At  the  fame 
titat  that  we  find  thefe  natural  defires,  we  difcover 
the  ends  wbich  nature  has  to  ferve  by  them ;  and 
reafon  from  thence' difcerns  the  tnie  rule  for  the 
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government  and  direction  of  them.  Our  bodies  aw 
fo  made,  that  they  cannot  be  fupported  without 
conftant  nourifliment :  hunger  and  thirft  therefore 
are  natural  appetites  given  us  to  be  conftant  calls  to 
us  to  adminifter  to  the  body  the  neceffary  fupports 
of  the  animal  life.  Afk  any  man  of  common  fcnfc 
now,  how  far  thefe  appetites  ought  to  be  indulged ; 
he  cannot  help  feeing  that  nature  calls  for  no  more 
than  is  proper  for  the  health  and  prefervation  of  the 
body,  and  that  reafon  prefcribes  the  fame  bounds ; 
and  that  when  thefe  appetites  are  made  occalioQS 
of  intemperance,  an  offence  is  committed  againft  as 
well  the  order  of  nature,  as  the  rule  of  reafon.  The 
excels  therefore  of  thefe  appetites  is  not  natural  but 
vicious :  the  intemperate  man  is  not  called  upon 
by  his  natural  appetites,  but  he  does,  in  truth,  call 
upon  them  to  aflift  his  fenfuality,  and  often  loads 
them  fo  hard  that  they  recoil,  and  naufeate  what  is 
obtruded  upon  them.  An  habitual  drunkard  may 
have,  and  has,  I  fuppofe,  an  uncommon  craving 
upon  him  ;  but  the  excefs  of  his  craving  is  not  na- 
tural :  it  is  not  of  God's  making,  but  of  his  own, 
the  efFeft  of  a  long  pradlifed  intemperance :  and 
fuch  an  appetite  will  be  fo  far  from  being  an  excufe, 
that  it  is  itfelf  a  crime. 

In  other  inftances  of  a  like  nature,  they  who  have 
inflamed  defires,  commonly  owe  the  excefs  of  them 
to  their  own  mifconduft.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  men  of  the  fame  temper,  where 
one  Ihuns,  and  where  the  other  feeks  the  temptation ; 
where  one  employs  his  wit  to  minifler  to  his  appe- 
tite, and  the  other  ufes  his  reafon  to  fubdue  it :  the 
paffions  of  one,  by  being  ufed  to  fubjedtion^  are 
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aught  to  obey ;  the  appetites  of  the  other^  knowing 
10  reftraint^  take  fire  upon  every  occafion ;  and  the 
romipted  mind,  inftead  of  oppofing,  endeavours  to 
leighten  as  well  the  temptation  as  the  fin :  and 
^ften  it  is  feen,  that  the  relifh  for  the  fin  outlafts 
he  temptation :  a  plain  evidence  that  there  is  a 
preater  corruption  in  fenfual  men  than  can  be 
:harged  upon  natural  inclination. 

Since  therefore  the  defires  of  nature  are  in  them- 
elves  innocent,  and  ordained  to  ferve  good  ends ; 
ince  God  has  given  us  reafon  and  underftanding  to 
noderate  and  direA  our  pailions ;  it  is  in  vain  to 
)lead  our  pailion  in  defence  or  excufe  of  fenfuality, 
mlefs  at  the  fame  time  we  could  plead  that  we  were 
roid  of  reafon,  and  had  no  higher  principle  than 
yaffion  to  influence  our  acSiions:  for  if  it  be  the 
vork  of  reafon  to  keep  the  paflions  within  their 
)roper  bounds,  the  reafonable  creature  muft  be  ac- 
:ountable  for  the  work  of  his  paflion.  And  fo  the 
rafe  is  in  human  judicatures :  anger  and  revenge^ 
3ride  and  ambition,  are  very  headfirong  paflions, 
ind  the  caufe  of  great  mifchief  in  the  world ;  but 
:hey  cannot  be  alleged  in  excufe  of  the  iniquity 
:hey  produce,  becaufe  the  reafon  of  the  offender 
nakes  him  liable  to  anfwer  for  the  extravagance  of 
lis  paflion.  Take  away  reafon,  and  bring  a  mad- 
nan  or  an  ideot  into  judgment,  and  the  magiftratc 
lias  nothing  to  fay  to  him,  whatever  his  paflion^,  or 
:hc  efkAs  of  them,  may  be. 

It  is  the  work  of  reafon  then  to  prefide  over  the 
paflions :  and  feeing  it  is  fo,  let  us  confider  what 
^at  motives  we  have  to  guard  againfl:  the  irrega- 
ariries  of  them.    St.  Peter  is  very  eamefl  in  the 

VOL.  I.  fit 
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exhortation  of  the  text,  Dearly  belovedy  t  hefeecHym 
as  grangers  and  pilgrims ^  abftain  from  ftejhly  lufts^ 
which  war  againft  the  foul.  Here  are  two  things 
offered  to  our  confideration  as  motives : 

Firft,  That  we  are  fir  angers  and  pilgrims ^  and 
ought  therefore  to  abftain  from  fleihly  lufts. 

Secondly,  That  flefhly  lufls  war  againft  thefotdj 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  abftain  from  them.  I 
Ihall  conftder  them  in  their  order. 

Firft,  We  :ixt  flrangers  and  pilgrims ^  and  ought 
therefore  to  abftain  from  fleflily  lufts, 

St.  Peter  direfts  this  Epiftle  to  \^t  flrangers feat- 
tered  throughout  Pontus^  Galalia^  Cappadocia,  Afia^ 
and  Bithynia\  which  has  led  fome  to  think  that  he  ap- 
plies to  them  in  the  text  under  the  fame  notion,  and 
calls  x)^tvcifirangers  and  pilgrims  upon  account  of  their 
difperfion  upon  the  earth.  But  I  fee  no  force  in  the 
exhortation  upon  this  view.  With  refpeft  to  religion 
and  morality,  there  is  no  more  reafon  to  abftain  from 
vice  in  a  foreign  country  than  in  your  own.  There 
may  poflibly  be  fometimes  prudential  reafons  for  fo 
doing  :  but  this  is  too  narrow,  and  too  mean  a  con- 
ftderation,  for  an  Apoftle  of  Chrift  to  build  fo 
weighty  an  exhortation  on  it,  as  that  of  the  text. 
We  muft  look  out  therefore  for  a  more  proper 
meaning  of  thefe  words,  and  more  fuitable  to  the 
occalion.  And  we  need  not  look  far  for  it :  in  the 
firft  chapter  of  this  Epiftle,  verfe  17,  St.  Peter 
thus  exhorts,  If  you  call  on  the  Father^  who  without 
refpe6t  of  ferfons  judgeth  according  to  every  mans 
workj  pafs  the  time  of  your  fojouming  here  zvithfear. 
It  is  plain  that  St.  Peter  here  calls  the  time  of  life 
the  time  of  our  fojourning  here  j  and  confequently 
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l^eckons  us  to  be  ftrangers  and  pilgrims  as  long  as 
wc  are  in  this  world.  In  the  fame  fenfe  the  author 
to  the  Hebrews  fpeaks  of  the  faints  of  old,  TJiefe 
all  died  in  faith y  not  having  received  the  promi/'eSj  but 
having  feen  them  afar  offy  and  were  perfuaded  of  them ^ 
and  embraced  them^  and  confejfed  that  they  were 
ftrangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earthy  Heb.  xi.  13. 
This  notion  extends  to  all  mankind,  and  fhews  that 
the  Apoftle  looked  upon  them  all  as  Grangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth  :  confequently  the  exhortation 
founded  upon  this  notion  extends  to  all  alike,  and 
reaches  as  far  as  the  obligations  of  morality  reach. 
And  this  confideration,  placed  in  this  view,  has 
great  weight  in  it,  with  refpedl  to  all  who  have 
faith  enough  to  dejire  a  better^  that  is,  an  heavenly 
country,  and  to  know  themfelves  to  be  but  only 
paflcngers  through  this  world,  and  on  their  way  to 
a  city  prepared  for  them.  This  is  putting  all  our 
hopes  and  fears,  with  refpeA  to  futurity,  in  balance 
againfl  the  folicitations  of  fenfual  pleafure :  this  is 
appealing  to  our  reafon,  to  Ihew  us  how  abfurd  it  is 
to  give  ourfelves  up  to  momentary  enjoyments,  in 
a  place  where  we  have  no  certain  abode,  at  the 
hazard  of  forfeiting  our  right  to  that  country  where 
we  have  an  inheritance  which  (hall  endure  for  ever. 
Wife  travellers  do  not  ufe  fo  to  entangle  themfelves 
in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries,  as  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  a  return  to  their  own  home :  fuch  efpeci- 
ally  as  belong  to  a  country  in  no  ref{)e6l  to  be  ri- 
valled by  any  other  place,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
large  (hare  of  the  wealth  and  honour  of  it ;  fuch,  I 
lay»  will  not  fuffer  their  thoughts  and  cares  to  be  fo 
engaged  abroad  as  to  forget  their  own  inheritance, 
which  waits  to  be  enjoyed,  and  which,  once  enjoyed, 
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will  recompenfe  all  the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  the 
journey.  But  this  comparifon  conveys  to  our  minds 
but  a  faint  image  of  the  cafe  before  us :  one  country 
may  differ  from  another,  but  no  one  difiers  fo  much 
from  another  as  to  reprefent  to  us  the  difference 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Many  are  entitled  to 
great  degrees  of  honour  and  riches  in  their  own 
countries ;  but  no  man  is  entitled  to  fo  much  on 
earth  as  every  man  is  entitled  to  in  heaven^  if  he 
forfeits  not  his  hopes  by  facrificing  them  to  the 
mean  and  low  enjoyments  of  the  world.  Put  the 
cafe,  that  a  man  was  fo  framed  by  nature  as  to  hold 
out  a  thoufand  years  in  his  native  air,  and  to  be 
hourly  in  danger  of  death  in  foreign  parts,  and  at 
beft  able  to  hold  out  but  to  iixty  or  eighty  years  at 
moft :  how  eagerly  would  fuch  a  man  prefs  home- 
wards, if  ever  he  found  himfelf  in  another  country ! 
How  would  he  defpife  the  ftrongefl  temptations  of 
pleafure  that  Ihould  pretend  to  ftay  him  but  a 
day  !  How  contemptible  would  all  the  honours  and 
glories  and  riches  of  foreign  kingdoms  appear  to 
him,  when  put  in  the  balance  againft  the  fecure  and 
long  life  to  be  enjoyed  at  home  !  Add  to  this  fup- 
pofition  one  circumftance  more,  that  the  man  is  by 
nature  made  for  the  enjoyments  which  his  own 
country  only  can  afford,  that  all  the  pleafures  elfc- 
where  to  be  found  are  attended  with  pain  and  un- 
eafinefs  in  the  purfuit,  liable  to  many  vexations  and 
difappointments  ;  the  enjoyment  of  them  turbulent 
and  tranfient,  the  remembrance  of  them  irkfome 
and  oftentimes  tormenting  :  in  this  cafe  what  would 
a  wife  man  do  ?  Would  he  not  rejecft  with  difdain 
fuch  enjoyments  as  thefe,  and  call  up  all  the  ftrength 
of  his  mind,  fummon  all  the  powers  of  reafon  to 
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withftand  temptations  fo  deftrudtive  to  his  natural 
and  real  happinefs  ? 

But  what  need  to  dwell  on  fuppofitions^  when 
the  truth  of  our  cafe,  fairly  reprefented,  will  appear 
in  a  ftronger  light  than  any  fuppofition  can  place 
it? 

If  we  have  immortal  fouls,  and  that  we  have  na- 
ture fpeaks  within  us,  this  place,  we  are  fure,  is  not 
their  native  country  :  nothing  immortal  can  belong 
to  this  globe,  where  all  things  tend  to  decay ;  which 
ihall  itfelf  be  one  day  confumed,  and  this  beautiful 
order  be  fucceeded  by  a  new  confufion  and  another 
chaos.  Were  this  the  only  place  to  which  we  have 
relation,  we  might  juftly  complain  of  nature  for  the 
fad  provilion  ihe  has  made  for  man :  he  only,  of  all 
the  creatures  of  this  lower  world,  wants  an  happinefs 
fuited  to  his  capacity.  The  reft  of  the  creatures 
feem  fatisfied  and  happy,  to  the  full  meafure  of 
their  capacities,  by  the  proviiion  made  for  them. 
Man  alone  finds  no  true  enjoyment  here,  but  is  ever 
refllefs,  and  in  purfuit  of  fomething  more  than  this 
world  can  give.  If  fomething  more  is  in  referve  for 
him,  his  deiires  are  well  fuited  to  his  condition,  and 
the  wifdom  of  God  is  difcernible  in  giving  man 
defires  fitted  for  nobler  enjoyments  than  this  life 
afibrds,  fince  for  man  much  nobler  enjoyments  are 
prepared.  Thefe  defires  are  given  to  be  a  conftant 
call  to  him  to  remember  the  dignity  of  his  creation, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  better  hopes  of  a  better 
world  ;  and  to  govern  and  reftrain  the  appetites 
which,  too  freely  indulged,  fet  him  upon  a  level 
with  the  brutes,  and  difqualify  him  for  the  happi-* 
ncfs  proper  to  rational  beings. 
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Taking  this  to  be  the  cafe,- what  is  it  a  wife  maB 
has  to  do,  but  to  get  as  well  through  this  world  as 
he  can  ;  I  had  almoft  faid  as  fail  as  he  can,  that  he 
may  arrive  at  thofe  enjoyments  in  referve  for  him, 
which  will  yield  a  full  as  well  as  an  endlefs  fatisfac- 
tion  ?  What  can  he  think  of  the  pleafures  of  this 
world,  but  that  they  are  below  the  care  of  him  who 
is  born  to  fo  great  expedations  ?  Thus   he  muft 
think   even  of  innocent  delights :   they  arc  frail, 
tranfitory,  and  uncertain ;  he  is   immortal :   thefe 
therefore  are  but  unworthy  objedls  of  his  defires ; 
"fit  to  be  ufed,  but  too  mean  to  be  courted ;  proper 
for  his  diverfion,  but  never  good  enough  to  become 
his  bufinefs,  or  to  employ  his  thoughts  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  them.     But  guilty  pleafures,  the  fenfual  en- 
joyments and  pollutions   of  the  world,  appear  to 
him  in  a  more  ugly  form  :  he  is  upon  the  way,  haft- 
ening  to  the  place  where  his  heart  is  fixed  :  fen- 
fual pleafures  are  robbers  which  frequent  his  road, 
and  lie  in  wait  to  take  away  his  life  and  his  treafurc : 
thefe  he  will  fly,  for  they  are  dangerous,  and  he  has 
all  his  wealth  about  him  ;  even  his  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  immortality,  whicli  die  away  if  once 
he  falls  into  the  fnares  of  fenfualitv. 

Confider  this  cafe  fairly,  look  to  the  glory  and 
immortality  which  are  placed  before  you,  and  the 
everlafting  habitation  prepared  for  thofe  who  ferve 
their  Maker  in  holiriefs,  and  keep  themfelves  un- 
fpotted  from  the  world  :  then  view  the  tempta- 
tions which  furround  you,  which  would  fix  you 
down  to  this  world,  and  intercept  all  your  hopes; 
and  tell  me  what  more  powerful  argument  there  can 
be  to  abftain  from  flefhly  lufts  than  this^  that  ye  are 
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rangers  and  pilgrims  on  earthy  and  look  for  an- 
rher,  even  an  heavenly  habitation. 
Let  us  eat  and  drink^  for  to-morrow  we  die,  fay 
le  difciples  of  Epicurus :  commendable  in  this, 
lat  their  exhortation  is  fuitablc  to  their  principle, 
'here  is  no  inconfiftency  in  exhorting  men  to 
take  the  beft  of  this  world  and  the  pleafures  of  it, 
hen  you  teach  them  there  is  no  other  to  be  ex- 
sdted :  but  furely  it  is  to  the  higheft  degree  ab- 
ird  to  teach  the  fame  dodlrine,  without  aflerting 
le  fame  principle.  There  is  not  common  fenfe  in 
ying,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  after  this  life  we 
lall  enter  upon  another  without  end.  Yet  this  is 
le  wife  exhortation  which  every  man  makes,  who 
retends  to  believe  a  future  flrate,  and  yet  pleads  for 
liberty  to  indulge  his  appetites  in  this.  Yes,  fay 
ou :  but  God,  who  knows  what  he  has  prepared 
)r  us  hereafter,  has  yet  given  thefe  appetites  :  and 
ow  can  it  be  fo  inconfiftent  with  our  future  ex- 
e(5bations  to  gratify  our  appetites  at  prefent,  fince 
ur  appetites  as  well  as  our  expectations  are  natural, 
id  both  derived  from  the  fame  original  ?  This  is 
le  capitol  of  the  caufe,  the  darling  argument  of 
le  fenfual  man.  But  fuppofe  this  world  to  be  a 
ate  of  trial,  fuppofe  thefe  appetites  to  be  given 
artly  for  the  proof  of  our  virtue,  how  will  the  con- 
fluence ftand  then  ?  God  has  given  us  appetites 
)r  the  trial  of  our  virtue,  therefore  we  may  indulge 
ur  appetites  without  any  regard  to  virtue  :  how  ? 
lo  man  furely  can  reafon  thus  :  it  can  never  follow 
lat  we  are  at  liberty  to  iin,  becaufe  God  has 
lought  fit  to  call  us  to  a  trial  of  our  virtue.  But  if 
rod  has  given  us  appetites,  and  made  it  part  of  our 
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trial  to  govern  and  reftrain  thenoi  within  the  bounds 
of  temperance  and  jufticc,  and  you  will  ncvcrthclefs 
infer,  that  becaufe  God  has  given  thefe  appetites, 
we  may  therefore  indulge  them  to  the  utmoft ;  what 
is  it  but  ixiaking  that  a  licenfe  to  fin,  which  God 
and  nature  intended  for  a  trial  of  virtue  ? 

But  you  will  iniiil  farther  perhaps,  and  afk.  How 
it  is  coniiftent  with  God*s  goodnefs  to  work  fuch 
temptations  as  thefe  into  the  very  nature  of  man- 
kind ?  A  notable  queftion  !  But  if  you  attend  to  it, 
if  comes  to  this  :  How  is  it  coniiftent  with  God's 
goodnefs  to  make  any  thing  that  is  not  abfolutely 
perfeA,  to  make  rational  creatures,  for  inftance,  ca- 
pable of  doing  amifs  ?  The  queftion,  I  fay,  comes 
to  this,  or  elfe  there  is  nothing  in  it :  for  if  God 
may  make  creatures  not  abfolutely  perfeA,  but  ca- 
pable of  finning,   there   is    no   greater   objedion 
againft  putting  the  trial  of  their  virtue  upon  their 
natural  appetites,  than  upon  any  other  weaknefs  or 
infirmity  :   and    feme   infirmity  there  muft  be   in 
every  creature  capable  of  offending,  and  thereby 
capable  of  a  trial.     Had  we  no  defires  that  could 
incline  us  to  do  amifs,  we  fliould  be  above  a  ftate 
of  trial :  and  if  it  is  lawful  to  indulge  all  our  de- 
fires  upon  this  pretence,  that  they  are  natural,  it  is 
evident  we  cannot  do  amifs  in  following  our  de- 
fires,  and  confequently  we  are  not  in  a  flate  of  trial. 
What  hitherto  we  have  called  temptations  to  fin, 
are  in  truth  juftifications  of  it ;  for  temptations  a<ft 
upon  our  defires,  and  our  defires  cannot  lead  us 
wrong :  and  if  fo,  every  bafe  acftion  is  juftified  by 
the  temptation  that  produces  it :  and  no  man  can 
fin  but  when  he  is  forced  to  do  fomething  againft 
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is  inclination.  This  plea^  drawn  from  natural  de- 
ires^  is^  I  know^  made  ufe  of  to  juftify  one  kind  of 
irickednels  particularly  :  but  furely  this  is  very  par- 
ial  dealing  ;  for  I  fee  no  reafon  why  pride^  ambi- 
ion^  and  avarice  fhould  be  excluded  the  benefit  of 
t.  Have  pride,  ambition^  and  avarice  no  delires ; 
»r  are  they  all  unnatural  ?  It  would  be  well  for  the 
rarld  if  they  were,  but  the  cafe  is  otherwife :  man- 
:ind  are  of  a  nature  fubjedl  to  thefe  deiires  as  well 
Ls  others  ;  and  upon  the  foot  of  this  plea  we  may 
nake  faints,  as  well  as  heroes,  of  all  the  great  dif- 
urbers  of  the  world. 

To  conclude  :  the  delires  of  nature  are  ordained 
0  ferve  the  ends  of  nature  :  reafon  is  given  to  man 
:o  govern  the  lower  appetites,  and  to  keep  them 
vithin  their  proper  bounds:    in  this  confifts  the 
irirtue  of  man :  this  is  the  trial  to  which  he  is 
railed  ;  and  the  prize  contended  for  is  nothing  lefs 
:han  immortality.     If  we  indulge  ourfelves  to  the 
atmoft  in  this  world,  our  enjoyments  muft  be  very 
fhort-lived,  lince  we  are  ourfelves  but  of  a  fhort 
continuance  on  earth ;   but  the  next  fcene  that 
3pens  will  prefent  us  with  a  ftate  that  never  changes, 
either  happy  or  miferable,  according  as  we  behave 
here.     In  this  world  we  have   little   intereft,  no 
abiding  place ;  and  ought  therefore  to  pafs  through 
it  with  the  indifference  of  travellers,  whofe  affec- 
tions are  placed  on  their  native  country.    This  is 
the  view  the  Apoflle  had  before  him  in  giving 
the  exhortation  contained  in  the  text^  Dearly  be^ 
hvedy  1  befeech  you  as  grangers  and  pilgrims^  ab-- 
Ham  from  fleJhVf  Ittfts,  which  war  againft  the  foul. 
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PART  II. 


X  HE  Apoftlc  in  the  text  enforces  his  exhortation 
to  ahftain  from  flejhly  lufts  by  two  coniiderations^ 
which  yet  are  near  allied  to  each  other.  He  calls 
upon  us  to  remember  that  we  are  ftrangers  and  pil- 
grims here  on  earth,  and  confequently  that  we  have 
a  better  and  a  dearer  intereft  in  another  country, 
which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  negleAed  for  the 
fake  of  the  low  and  mean  enjoyments  which  this 
world  affords.  Whoever  allows  the  principle  muft 
needs  allow  the  confequence.  If  we  are  related  to 
two  worlds,  if  this  prefent  be  in  all  refpedls  incon- 
iiderable,  compared  to  the  other,  no  reafon  can 
juftify  or  excufe  us  in  facrificing  our  intereft  in  the 
other  world  to  tlie  allurements  and  temptations  to 
be  met  with  in  this. 

This  being  allowed  leads  us  to  an  inquiry  worthy 
of  all  the  pains  we  can  beftow  on  it,  how  far  we 
may  purfue  the  pleafures  of  this  life,  confiftcntly 
with  our  hopes  and  expeftations  of  a  better.  Some 
enjoyments  there  are  not  below  the  care  of  a  w^ife 
and  good  man  in  this  world,  though  he  forgets  not 
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"that  he  is  related  to  another :  fuch  are  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  mind,  arifing  from  the  exercife  of  rea- 
fon :  fuch  are,  in  a  lower  degree,  the  pleafures 
which  our  fenfes  furnifh,  whilft  ufed  within  the 
bounds  of  temperance,  and  fo  retrained  as  not  to 
be  prejudicial  to  ourfelves  and  others.  Whenever 
our  appetites  become  fo  much  too  ftrong  for  our 
reafon,  as  to  carry  us  into  offences  in  either  of  thcfe 
refpcifts,  then  it  is  that  oxxxflejhly  lujts  do  war  againft 
the  foul.  If  we  violate  the  laws  of  juftice  and 
equity,  to  make  way  for  the  gratification  of  our  paf- 
fions ;  or  if  we  render  ourfelves  incapable  of  dif-» 
charging  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality,  arifing 
from  the  relation  we  bear  to  God  and  man,  we 
wound  our  own  fouls,  and,  for  the  fake  of  momen-^ 
tary  pleafures,  expofe  ourfelves  to  death  eternal. 

It  ought  to  be  a  fufficient  argument  to  Chrif- 
tians,  to  Ihew  them  the  exprefs  command  of  the 
Gofpel  againil  drunkennefs,  fornication,  adultery, 
and  vices  of  the  like  nature  :  for  fince  the  com- 
mand comes  from  him  who  has  power  to  execute 
his  decrees,  and  the  penalty  of  them,  upon  every 
offender;  to  tranfgrefs  fuch  injunctions  fo  given 
mufl  difcover  a  want  of  faith,  as  well  as  a  want  of 
virtue.  But  the  Apoftle  in  the  text  goes  farther, 
and  exhorts  us  to  ahftainfrom  flejhly  luftsy  by  laying 
before  us  the  reafon  in  which  the  command  to  ab- 
ftain  is  founded  :  was  there  no  difference  between 
abilaining  and  not  abfl:aining;  was  the  man  whd 
gives  a  loofe  to  his  paflions,  and  indulges  them  ta 
the  utmoft,  in  as  fair  a  way  to  happinefs  as  he  who* 
governs  and  reflrains  them,  and  bounds  them  on* 
every  fide  by  the  rules  of  juftice  and  equity ;  the* 
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command  to  abftain  would  be  merely  arbitrary^  and 
void  of  any  reafon  to  fupport  itfelf.  But  the  cafe  is 
not  fo  :  fenfual  enjoyments  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  debafe  the  mind,  to  render  it  incapable  of  dif- 
charging  its  proper  functions,  and  unworthy  of  the 
happinefs  to  which  it  is  ordained ;  for  flejhly  lufis 
war  againft  the  foul:  for  which  reafon  we  arc  com- 
manded to  ^flain  from  them :  for  which  reafon  we 
ought  to  abftain  from  them,  though  the  command 
had  not  intervened. 

If  you  confider  wherein  the  dignity  of  man  con- 
fifts,  and  what  are  the  means  put  into  his  hands  to 
make  himfelf  happy,  you  will  have  a  clear  profpeA 
of  the  ill  efFeds  of  fenfual  lulls,  and  fee  how  truly 
they  war  againft  the  foul. 

There  is  no  occaiion  to  carry  you  into  any  ab- 
ftra<fted  fpeculations  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  it  will  be 
fufficicnt  to  the  purpofe  to  make  ufe  of  the  obfer* 
rations  which  common  fenfe  will  furnifli. 

There  is  no  man  fo  little  acquainted  with  him- 
felf, but  that  he  fometimes  finds  a  difference  be- 
tween the  dictates  of  his  reafon,  and  the  cravings  of 
appetite ;  between  the  things  which  he  would  do, 
and  the  things  which  he  knows  he  ought  to  do. 
This  difcord  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  to 
be  obferved  among  men  with  regard  to  their  moral 
chara<5ler  and  behaviour.  When  men  give  them- 
felves  up  to  follow  their  appetites,  and  have  no 
higher  aim  than  the  gratification  of  their  paflions, 
all  the  ufe  they  have  of  their  reafon  is  to  adminifter 
to  their  fenfcs  in  contriving  ways  and  means  to  fa- 
tisfy  them.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  confider  what 
a  figure  a  man  makes  :  he  has  appetites  in  common 
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writh  the  brute  creatures,  and  is  led  by  them  as  much 
as  they ;  only  the  reafon  he  has  enables  him  to  be 
more  brutifh  than  they,  and  to  run  into  greater  ex- 
cefles  of  fenfuality,  than  mere  natural  appetites^ 
without  the  help  and  alliftance  of  reafon  to  contrive 
for  them^  can  arrive  to. 

If  our  paifions  are  to  govern  us,  and  the  office  of 
reafon  is  only  to  be  fubfervient,  and  to  furniih 
means  and  opportunities  of  gratifying  the  defires,  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  account  for  the  wifdom  of 
Grod  in  making  fuch  a^  creature  as  man.  If  we  have 
no  higher  purpofes  to  ferve  than  the  brute  creatures, 
why  have  we  more  underftanding  than  they  ?  We 
fee  that  they  do  not  want  more  reafon  than  they 
have  to  follow  their  appetites ;  they  move  regularly 
as  they  are  moved,  and  purfue  conftantly  the  path 
marked  out  by  nature.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  fay  as  much  for  fome  fenfual  men ;  but  they 
are  ten  times  more  mifchievous  to  the  world,  than 
they  could  poifibly  be,  if  they  had  only  appetites, 
and  no  reafon  :  for  appedtes,  unallifted  by  a  power 
of  contriving,  could  be  guilty  of  no  treachery,  no 
breach  of  truft ;  of  no  fchemes  to  overreach,  de- 
frauds  and  undo  multitudes,  and  a  thouiand  other 
wkkedneiTes,  which  fenfual  worldly  men  are  daily 
guilty  of,  and  will  be  guihy  of^  as  long  as  their  rea^^ 
ion  is  employed  to  promote  the  ends  of  their  paf- 
fion.  So  that,  confidering  the  cafe  with  refpeA  to 
this  world  only,  the  fenfual  man,  who  gives  himfelf 
to  be  conduced  by  his  appetites,  is  a  more  mif- 
chievous, a  nwre  odious  creatvre^  and  a  greater  re- 
proach to  his  Maker,  than  any  of  the  brutes ;  which 
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he  may  perhaps  defpife,  but  ought  indeed  to  etivy^ 
for  being  irrational. 

From  hence  it  is  evident  in  what  manner  fenfual 
lulls  do  war  againft  the  foul^  coniidered  as  the  feat 
of  reafon,  and  all  the  nobler  faculties ;  in  the  due 
ufe  and  improvement  of  which  the  dignity  of  man 
coniifts.     If  we  look  into  the  ages  paft,  or  into  the 
prefent,  we  (hall  want  no  inflances  of  the  pernicious 
efFedls  of  paflion,  affifted  by  a  corrupt  and  depraved 
reafon.    The  miferies  which  men  bring  upon  them- 
felves  and  others  are  derived  from  this  fountain; 
and  thefe  miferies,  which  we  provide  for  ourfelves 
and  others,  will  be  found,  upon  a  fair  computation^ 
to  make  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  all  the  evil  which 
the  worfd  feels  and  complains  of.     From  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  f  fays  St.  James, 
come  they  fiot  hence ^  even  of  your  lufisy  which  war  in 
yQur  members?  He  might  have  added  to  his  catalogue 
many  iniquities  more,  and  repeated  the  fame  qucf- 
tion  and  anfwer:  for.  Whence  proceed  jealoufies, 
fufpicions,  the  violations  of  friendfhip,  the  difcord 
and  ruin  of  private  families  ?  Whence  comes  mur- 
der, violence,  and  oppreffion  ?  Are  thefe  the  works 
of  reafon  given  us  by  God  ?  No,  they  are  the  works 
of  fenfuality,  and  of  a  reafon  made  the  flave  of  fen- 
fuality.     Were  all  who  are  given  to  fuch  works  as 
thefe  to  be  deprived  of  their   reafon,    the  world 
about  them  would  be  much   happier,    themfelves 
more  harmlefs,  and,  I  think  too,  not  lefs  honour- 
able.    So  eiFedlually  do  fenfual  lufts  war  againft 
the  foul,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  world,  and 
not  worfe  for  the  fenfualift,  if  he  had  no  foul  at  all. 
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But  to  be  more  particular.  Let  us  conlider  that 
the  only  part  of  man,  capable  of  any  improvement, 
is  the  foul :  it  is  little  or  nothing  we  can  do  for  the 
body ;  and  if  we  could  do  more,  it  would  be  little 
worth.  We  cannot  add  to  our  ftature ;  and  if  we 
could,  where  would  be  the  advantage  ?  The  affec- 
tions, which  have  their  feat  in  the  body,  can  yield 
us  no  honour :  they  are  capable  of  no  improve- 
ment; the  higher  they  rife,  the  more  defpicable 
we  grow:  they  can  yield  us  neither  profit  nor 
credit,  but  only  when  we  conquer  and  fubdue  them. 
If  therefore  we  have  any  ambition  of  being  better 
than  we  are  in  any  refpeA,  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  next,  we  muft  cultivate  the  mind,  the  only  part 
of  us  capable  of  any  improvement. 

The  excellency  of  a  rational  creature  confifts  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  one  the  foundation  of  the 
other :  thefe  are  the  things  we  ought  to  labour 
after:  but  fenfual  lufts  are  great  impediments  to 
our  improvement  in  either  of  thefe,  and  do  there- 
fore properly  war  againft  the  foul. 

As  to  knowledge,  the  beft  and  moid  ufeful  part  of 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  of  the  relation 
we  ftand  in  to  God  and  our  fellow-creatures,  and  of 
the  duties  and  obligations  arifing  from  thefe  con- 
iiderations.  Now  this  knowledge  is  fuch  an  enemy 
to  fenfual  lufts,  that  a  fenfual  man  will  be  very 
much  indifpofed  to  receive  it.  It  is  felf-condemna- 
tion  to  him  to  admit  the  principles  of  this  know- 
ledge; and  therefore  his  reafon,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues in  the  fervice  of  his  paffion,  will  be  employed 
to  difcredit  fuch  knowledge  as  this,  and  if  poflible 
to  fubvert  and  overthrow  the  principles  upon  which 
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it  ftands.  Hence  proceed  the  many  prejudices  to 
be  met  with  in  the  world  againft  the  firft  principles 
of  namral  religion ;  the  many  laboured  arguments 
to  deftroy  the  very  diftindlion  of  foul  and  body, 
and  all  hopes  of  a  future  exiftence:  fuch  hard 
mafters  are  the  lufts  of  the  fiefh  I  They  compel  the 
foul  to  deny  itfelf^  to  reiign  all  its  pretenfions  to 
prefent  or  future  happinefs^  in  condefcenfion  to  the 
paffions  and  appetites  of  the  body.  Take  out  of  the 
compoiition  of  a  man  the  inclinations  to  fenfuil 
pleafures^  and  he  muft  needs  rejoice  to  hear  of  an- 
other life  in  which  he  may  be  for  ever  happy.  If  he 
fees  not  fo  much  reafon  as  to  be  fure  of  living  for 
ever^  yet  he  will  be  willing  to  hope  he  may,  and  his 
mind  will  be  always  open  to  receive  whatever  may 
ftrengthen  and  fupport  fuch  hopes.  But  the  fenfual 
man  fees  nothing  that  fuch  a  future  ftate  can  afibrd 
him  but  mifery  and  deftru6tion ;  therefore  he  fhuts 
his  eyes  againft  the  light,  and  places  a  guard  over 
his  mind,  to  fecure  it  from  fuch  unwelcome 
thoughts.  He  hopes,  he  believes,  at  laft  he  comes 
to  demonftrate,  that  fouls,  and  fpirits,  and  future 
ftates,  are  mere  idle  dreams,  the  inventions  either 
of  fools  or  of  politicians. 

If  the  fear  of  God  be  in  truth,  as  in  truth  it  is,  the 
beginning  of  wifdom,  fenfuality  cuts  us  off  from  all 
hopes  of  improvement,  confidered  as  rational  beings, 
by  choaking  the  fpring  from  whence  all  wifdom 
flows.  It  ties  us  down  to  the  world,  it  materializes 
the  foul,  and  makes  it  incapable  of  any  noble 
thoughts  or  conceptions  worthy  itfelf.  And  thus 
men,  by  following  the  fenfual  enjoyments  of  the 
world,  become  carnal  in  their  minds,  as  well  as  in 
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their  bodies;  and  inftead  of  a  reafon  qualifying 
them  to  be  fervants  of  God,  the  bigheft  honour  of 
which  a  rational  being  is  capable^  they  get  a  low 
cmuiing  to  ferve  themfelres  and  the  worft  of  their 
own  delires,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  ftrong 
inftin As  to  be  found  in  creatures  of  a  lower  order ; 
but  little,  I  mean,  in  point  of  excellency,  though  in 
another  refpe<5l  it  differs  much.  The  creatures  an- 
fwer  the  ends  of  their  nature,  and  are  guiltlefs  in 
purfuing  their  feveral  inftinAs :  but  the  fenfual  man 
is  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  injurious  to  the  world,  and,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  brings  a  reproach  upon  the  hand 
that  made  him.     For, 

Secondly,  Virtue  and  morality  are  the  diilinguifh- 
ing  characters  of  rational  beings ;  but  thefe  will 
always  be  loft  where  the  appetites  have  dominion. 

In  all  cafes  where  our  thoughts  are  confined  to 
ouffelves,  and  we  aim  at  no  other  end  than  our  own 
intereft  or  pleafure,  we  a,&:  upon  a  principle  de- 
ftmdlive  of  morality.  The  ability  we  have  of  extend- 
ing our  views  beyond  ourfelves,  and  conlidering 
what  is  fit  and  proper  and  reafonable  with  regard  to 
others,  is  the  foundation  of  morality.     It  is  not 
perhaps  a  total  want  of  reafon  that  renders  brutes 
inicapable  of  morality ;    but  whatever  reafon  they 
hove,  it  is  confined  to  themfelves,  and  exercifed 
only  with  regard  to  their  own  wants  and  delires, 
and  this  renders  them  immoral  agents.    Now  every 
degree  of  fenfuality  is  an  approach  to  this  fbte  :  the 
fenfual  man  labours  in  the  gratification  of  his  own 
paffions,  and  has  no  other  end  than  to  ferve  bimfelf, 
nay  the  worft  part  of  himfelf,  in  all  his  a<5lions.  This 
makes  him  overlook  what  is  due  to  others,  and  to 
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caft  behind  him  all  regards  to  juftice^  equity,  and 
compaffion,  in  the  eagernefs  of  obtaining  the  objed 
of  his  defires.  Hence  it  is  that  the  covetous  man  is 
apt  to  defraud  all  he  deals  with,  to  betray  the  truft 
committed  to  him,  and  to  make  a  prey  of  the  m- 
dow  and  the  orphan  unhappily  (daced  under  his 
protection.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ambitious  man 
lays  all  wafie  about  him,  and  fills  the  world  with 
blood,  violence,  and  rapine ;  fisuirificing  his  country, 
friends,  and  relations  to  his  inordinate  defire  of 
power.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  luftful  man  breaks 
the  bonds  of  friendihip  and  hofpitality,  and  entails 
difhonour  and  reproach  upon  the  man  who  loves 
him  beft ;  hence  it  is  that  he  lies  in  wait  to  betray 
unguarded  innocence,  and  is  cqntent,  for  the  fake 
of  his  pafiion,  to  bring  ihame,  reproach,  remorfe  of 
confcience,  and  all  the  evils  of  life,  upon  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  is  the  efTence  of  morality  to  bound 
the  defires  within  the  limits  of  reafon,  juftice,  and 
equity.  It  is  not  having  or  exercifing  great  power 
that  makes  an  ambitious  man ;  a  king  may  be  as 
virtuous  as  any  of  his  fubjedls ;  but  it  is  getting  and 
ufing  it  unjuftly.  It  is  not  much  wealth  that  deno- 
minates a  man  covetous,  but  it  is  the  method  of  ob- 
taining and  difpenfing  riches  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence. And  for  the  other  cafe  mentioned,  you  fhall 
have  the  refolution  of  it  in  the  words  of  an  Apoftle, 
Marriage  is  honourable  in  all  men^  and  the  bed  undejiled\ 
but  ivhoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge. 

It  is  plain  from  thefe  inflances,  that  the  virtue  of 
a  man  confills  in  bounding  his  defires,  and  re  drain- 
ing them  within  the  limits  prefcribed  by  reafon  and 
morality  :  thefe  limits  the  lufls  of  the  flelh  are  per- 
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petually  tranfgreiling ;  every  fuch  tranfgrelfion  is  a 
wound  to  the  foul,  which  weakens  its  natural  fiacuU 
ties^  and  renders  it  lefs  able  to  difcharge  its  proper 
office :  for  reafon  will  not  always  ftrive  with  a  man; 
but  if  often  fubdued  by  corrupt  affedtions^  it  will  at 
laft  give  over  the  conteft^  and  grow  hard^  fhipid^ 
and  void  of  feeling. 

And  this  fuggefts  another  confideration^  to  fhew 
how  efFedlually  fenfual  lufts  do  war  againft  the  foul^ 
by  extinguifhing  the  force  of  natural  confcience^ 
and  not  leaving  a  man  reafon  and  religion  enough 
to  repent  of  his  iniquities.  The  mind  grows  fen^* 
fual  by  degrees,  and  lofes  all  relifh  for  ferious 
thought  and  contemplation;  it  contrails  an  hard- 
nefs  by  long  acquaintance  with  fin,  and  is  armed 
with  a  brutal  courage  which  regards  neither  God 
nor  man.  Age  and  infirmities  may  free  us  from 
our  fenfual  pafiions,  the  iinner  may  outlive  his  fins ; 
but  what  is  he  the  better,  lince  his  lins  perhaps  out- 
lived his  confcience,  and  left  him  without  either  will 
or  power  to  turn  to  God  ?  This  is  no  uncommon 
cafe :  and  whenever  it  is  the  cafe,  the  circumftances 
which  furround  a  man  confpire  to  make  it  defperate. 
His  mind^  by  being  long  immerfed  in  fenfuality,  is 
imapt  for  lerious  refleAion^  and  indifpofed  to  re- 
ceive the  truths  which  reafon  offers:  and  belides 
this,  the  little  glimmering  lights  of  religion^  which 
ihine  but  faintly  in  his  mind^  yield  no  comfort  or 
confolation  to  him,  and  he  dreads  the  breaking  in 
of  more  light  upon  him^  left^  by  knowing  more,  he 
ihould  become  more  miferable :  this  makes  him 
love  the  darknefs  in  which  he  is,  which  helps  to 
ikreen  him  from  a  fenfe  of  his  own  mifery.     And 
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thus  the  fenfual  man  fpends  the  poor  remaiiis  of  life 
with  very  iittle  fenfe,  and  yet  much  fear  of  religton. 
And  yet  were  this  the  worft^  happy  were  his  cafe, 
in  comparifon  to  what  it  really  is :  for  feofual  lufts 
war  againft  the  foul,  againft  the  very  being  itfdf, 
and  will  render  it  for  ever  unhappy  and  mifetable. 

The  fenfual  man  has  but  one  hope  with  refpeA 
to  futurity,  and  a  &d  one  it  is,  that  be  may  die  like 
the  beaftsi  that  periih  :  but  nature,  reafon,  religion, 
deny  him  even  this  comfort,  and  with  pne  vcHce 
proclaim  to  us.  That  God  has  appomfed  a  day  m 
which  he  wiU  judge  the  world.  When  that  day 
comes,  and  he  fhall  fland  before  the  throne  of  God 
with  all  his  fins  about  him,  and  every  injured  perfon 
ready  to  accufe  and  demand  juftice  againft  him,  it  is 
much  eafier  to  imagine  what  his  diftrefs  and  mifery 
will  be,  than  for  any  words  to  defcribe  it«  Be  the 
confequence  of  that  day  what  it  will,  it  muft  be 
fatal  to  tinners.  Should  the  much  talked-of,  and 
the  more  wi(hed-for  annihilation  be  their  doom,  it 
is  a  fentence  that  deftroys  both  body  and  foul ;  a 
fentence  fhocking  to  nature,  and  terrible  to  all  our 
apprehenfions ;  and  to  which  nothing  but  a  guilty 
confcience,  and  a  fearful  expectation  of  fomething 
worfe,  could  pollibly  reconcile  the  fendments  of  a 
man.  But  neither  wiU  this  be  the  cafe  :  there  is  a 
fire  that  fhall  never  go  out  prepared  for  the  fpirits 
of  the  wicked,  a  worm  that  never  dies  ready  to  tor- 
ment them.  It  may  be  alked  perhaps,  Do  you  mean 
a  material  fire,  and  a  material  worm  ?  In  good 
truth  I  am  little  concerned  to  anfwer  this  queftion : 
there  is  one  who  will  anfwer  it,  even  he  who  faid  it. 
There  is  nothing  I  think  fo  weak  as  the  difputes 
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about  future  puniihments.  Do  you  ima^ne  that 
God  wants  means  of  punifhing  linners  effec- 
tually ?  or  do  you  think  that^  when  he  comes  to 
puniih  fin,  you  fhall  have  a  laving  bargain^  and 
that  your  prefent  enjoyments  will  be  worth  all  you 
can  (u&T  for  them  hereafter  ?  If  you  imagine  this, 
jou  mufi:  think  God  a  very  weak  being :  b^t  if  you 
think  him  a  wife  governor,  reft  fatisfied  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  got  by  offending  him ;  and  that  it 
is  a  foolifh  encouragement  you  give  yourfelf,  in 
imagining  that  the  pains  of  hell  will  be  lefs  tor- 
menting than  they  are  reprefented  to  be,  when  you 
may  be  fure,  from  the  power  and  wifdom  of  Grod^ 
that  the  pleafures^  of  fin  will  be  too  dearly  purchafed 
at  the  price  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument  before  us  :  let  us 
look  back,  and  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  fenfual 
man's  condition.  In  this  world  his  palfions  find  fo 
much  employment  for  his  reafon,  that  he  is  exclud- 
ed from  the  improvements  peculiar  to  a  rational 
being,  and  which  might  recommend  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  his  Maker :  with  refpeft  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures he  is  void  of  morality  :  with  refpeft  to  God 
he  is  void  of  religion  :  he  has  a  body  worn  out  by 
fin,  and  a  mind  hardened  by  it :  in  his  youth  he 
ftrives  to  forget  God,  in  his  old  age  he  cannot  re«* 
member  him :  he  dies  fuller  of  fins  than  of  years, 
and  goes  down  with  heavinefs  to  the  grave,  and  his 
iniquitiesfoUow  him,  and  will  rife  with  him  again 
when  Grod  calls  him  to  appear  and  anfwer  for  him- 
felf :  then  will  his  lufts  and  appetites,  and  all  the 
fins  which  attended  on  them,  rife  up  in  judgment 
againft  him,  and  fink  his  foul  into  everlafting  mi* 
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fery.  The  fum  then  of  his  account  is  this :  the  fen- 
fual  man  has  his  portion  of  enjoyment  in  this  world 
with  the  brutes,  and  in  the  next  his  punilhment 
with  wicked  fpirits.  This  is  the  war  which  the 
lufts  of  the  fle£h  wage  againft  the  foul :  from  fuch 
enemies  a  wife  man  ought  to  fly,  for  they  have 
power  not  only  to  deftroy  the  body,  but  to  cafi  hoik 
iody  and  foul  into  helL 
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Matthew  xxvii.  38. 

Then  were  there  two  thieves  crucified  with  him;  one  on 
the  right  hand^  and  another  on  the  left. 

W  HAT  different  effedls  the  judgments  of  God 
have  upon  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  learned  from 
thefe  examples  now  before  us.  Here  are  two  thieves 
crucified  with  our  blefled  Saviour ;  two,  who  were 
probably  guilty  of  the  fame  crimes,  and  now  under 
the  fame  condemnation  ;  both  brought  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  to  fuffer  in  the  company  of  his  own 
Son,  whofe  blood  was  fhed  for  the  fins  of  the  whole 
world.  But  mark  the  end  of  thefe  men  :  one  died 
reproaching  and  blafpheming  Chrift,  and  breathed 
out  his  foul  in  the  agonies  of  guilt  and  defpair ;  the 
other  faw^  acknowledged,  and  openly  confefled  his 
Redeemer,  and  expired  with  the  found  of  tbofe 
blefifed  words  in  his  ears.  To-day  Jhali  thou  he  with 
me  in  faradife. 

How  adorable  is  the  wifdom  of  God,  who  has 
thus  inftruAed  us ;  and,  by  fetting  the  examples  of 
his  juftice  and  mercy  fo  near  together,  has  taught 
us  to  fear  without  defpair,  and  to  hope  without  pre- 
fumption !    Who  would  not  tremble  for  himfelf, 
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when  he  fees  the  man  perifh  in  his  fins  who  died 
by  his  Saviour's  fide ;  within  reach  of  that  bhxid 
which  was  poured  out  for  his  r^emption,  but  want- 
ing fiuth  to  ftretch  out  his  hand^  and  be  lavedi 

What  wonld  the  dying  finner  give  to  have  hii 
Saviour  fo  near  him  in  his  laft  moments,  that  be 
might  pour  out  his  foul  before  him,  and  feise  hf 
violence  the  hand  which  alone  is  able  to  lave  i  Tet 
he  who  had  all  thefe  advantages  enjoyed  none  of 
them ;  but  died  in  his  fins,  void  of  hope  and  of 
cooUfort. 

'  Muft  the  finner  then  deipair,  and  has  God  foigol: 
to  be  mercifol  ?  No :  caft  your  eyes  on  the  other 
fide  ef  the  crofs,  and  there  you  may  fee  the  meicy 
of  God  difplayed  in  the  brighteft  coloora.  Then 
hangs  the  penitent,  fiirronnded  widi  all  the  teinoss 
of  «{^roaching  death  (  yet  in  the  midft  of  dl  cabi 
and  ferene,  confefiing  his  fins,  glorifying  the  juftoe 
of  God  in  his  own  punifiiment,  rebuking  the  UaC* 
pbemy  of  his  companion,  juftifying  the  innocence 
of  his  Saviour,  and  adoring  him  even  in  the  loweft 
fiiate  of  mifery;  and  at  laft  receiving  the  certain 
promife  of  a  blefled  immortality. 

Thus  the  cafe  ftands  with  all  tblt  allowances 
made  to  it  which  feem  moft  to  fiivour  a  death--bed 
rq)entance  t  and  yet,  as  if  the  Scripture  had  iaid 
nothing  of  the  wretch  who  died  blafpheming  and 
reproaching  Chrift,  nor  given  us  any  caufe  to  fear 
that  a  wicked  life  may  end  in  an  haidened  and  obr 
durate  death;  the  cafe  of  the  penitent  only  is 
drawn  into  example,  and  fuch  hopes  are  built  on  it, 
as  are  neither  confiftent  with  the  laws  of  God,  not 
^he  terras  of.  man's  (alvation ;  for  even  of  this  ex« 
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ample  the  moft  prepofterous  and  abfurd  ufe  is  made. 
This  penitent^  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Chrift,  repented  of  his  lins :  if  you  are  fond  of 
the  example.  Go  and  do  Ukewife :  if  you  delay,  and 
purfue  the  pleafures  of  fin,  upon  the  encouragement 
V7hich  this  inftance  affords  you,  it  is  plain,  that  yOu 
like  nothing  in  the  repentance,  but  only  the  late- 
nefs  of  it ;  and  that  your  inclinations  are  to  imitate 
the  thief,  rather  than  the  penitent  Chriftian.  Once 
he  lived  by  violence,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  man :  when  he  was  penitent,  be  abhorred  and 
detefted  his  iniquities.  Which  part  would  you  imi- 
tate ?  If  both,  if  like  him  you  propofe  to  enjoy  the 
pleafures  of  fin,  and  like  him  to  repent  and  enjoy 
the  pleafures  of  heaven,  you  mightily  impofe  on 
yourfelf ;  his  cafe  can  never  be  yours^  and  there* 
fore  his  example  cannot  be  your  iecurity.  Befides, 
were  the  cafe  indeed  parallel  to  that  of  the  dying 
Chriftian,  yet  ftill  it  can  afiford  no  certain  hope ; 
fince  the  proof  is  as  ftrong  from  the  cafe  of  the  im- 
penitent thief,  that  you  (hall  die  in  your  fins ;.  as  it 
can  be  from  the  other  cafe,  that  you  (hall  repent  df 
them. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  ycHir  time  u^  C(Ni- 
fider  this  cafe  difttndlly  io  all  its  views :  I  ihaU 
therefore  only  briefly  hint  to  you  the  circum^ 
fiances  which  diftinguiih'  it  from  that  of  the  dying.. 
Chriftian ;  and  then  proceed  to  ihew  what  Utile 
hope  this  example  affords,  allomng  the*  cafe  to  be- 
wiiat  it  is  geoeraUy  fuj^led  tq  be; 

FitA  then ;  In  dl  this  perhaps  there  may  be  ack 
thing  refiambling.a  death^bed  repf^ntfiiiu:e#    It  4s  no' 
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uncommon  thing  for  malefa6):ors  to  lie  in  prifon  t 
long  time^  before  they  are  brought  to  trial  and  exe- 
cution ;  and  if  that  is  the  prefent  cafe,  there  is 
room  enough  for  the  converiion  of  this  criminal  be- 
fore he  came  to  fufier.  The  circumftanCes  incline 
this  way.  How  came  he  to  be  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  innocence  of  Chrift,  if  he  never  heard  of 
him  till  he  met  him  on  the  crofs  ?  How  came  it 
into  his  head  to  addrefs  to  him  in  the  manner  he 
does,  Lordj  remember  me  when  thou  comefi  into  thy 
hngdomf  What  were  the  marks  of  royalty  that 
were  to  be  difcovered  on  the  crofe  ?  what  the  figns 
of  dignity  and  power  ?  \Vhat  could  lead  him  to 
think  that  his  fellow-fuffcrer  had  a  title  to  any 
kingdom  ?  what  to  imagine,  that  he  was  Lord  of  the 
world  that  is  to  come  ?  Thefe  circumftances  make 
it  probable  that  he  had  elfewhere  learned  the  du- 
raftcr  and  dignity  of  Chrift,  and  came  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  his  million :  and  what  is  this  to  thenii 
who  have  no  defire  to  lie  down  Chriftians  upon 
their  death-bed,  though  they  would  willingly  go 
off  penitents  ? 

Secondly,  Suppofe  this  great  work  were  begun 
and  finillied  on  the  crols ;  vet  it  cannot  be  drawn 
into  example  by  Chriftian  finners:  becaufe  the  con- 
veriion of  a  Jew  or  an  Heathen  is  one  thing,  and 
the  repentance  of  a  Chriftian  is  another.  The  pro- 
mifes  of  God,  through  Chrift,  are  fo  hi  certain, 
that  whenever  an  unbeliever  repents  and  is  convert- 
ed, his  fins  ihall  be  forgiveiv  This  was  the  peni- 
tent's cale ;  and  therefore  the  pardon  granted  to 
him  anfwers  diiettiy  to  baptiUnal  regeneration  ;  and 
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nothing  to  do  with  a  death-bed  repentance; 
*  can  at  all  afFeA  them  who  have  fallen  from 
ce  once  received.     For, 

Thirdly,  The  profligate  life  of  this  unconverted 
ner  was  not  attended  with  fuch  aggravating  cir- 
nftances  as  the  lins  of  Chriftians  are.  He  finned 
linft  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  common  rules 

reafon  and  morality:  but  it  might  at  leaft  be 
d  for  him,  that  he  was  the  unhappy  fon  of  an 
happy  father,  conceived  in  the  degenerate  and 
rrupted  ftate  of  nature  ;  that  he  wanted  both  the 
ife  and  knowledge,  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  the 
Ips  and  afliftances,  which  the  Gofpel  afFords  for 
ftroying  the  power  and  dominion  of  fin :    and 
e  greater  his  weaknefs  was,  the  ^tter  objeft  of 
srcy  was  he ;  and  becaufe  he  had  not  been  freed 
r  grace  from  the  power  of  fin,  he  had  the  better 
ea  to  be  freed  by  mercy  from  punifhment.     But 
e  there  the  fame  excufes,  or  the  fame  hopes  of 
irdon  for  Chriftians,  who  fin  againft  knowledge, 
;ainft  the  powerful  motives  of  hope  and  fear,  and 

defpite  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  they  were 
aled  ?  To  fin  in  hopes  of  pardon,  and  upon  the 
t)fpe<ft  of  future  repentance,  is  itfelf  a  great  ag- 
ravation  of  fin,  and  a  fad  abufe  of  the  mercy  of 
k)d. 

If  the  Heathen  fins,  he  fins  under  thofe  infirmi- 
es  of  nature  for  which  Chrifi:  died ;  but  the  Chrif- 
an  fins  under  the  ufe  of  all  the  remedies  which 
le  Gofpel  has  provided,  and  which  were  purchafed 
3r  him  by  his  dying  Saviour.  The  condition  of 
lankind  after  the  fall  afforded,  without  doubt, 
:)any  arguments  of  pity  and  compaffion ;  and  fucb 
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arguments  as  moved  the  Son  of  God  ta  undertake 
their  redemption.  The  ignorant,  the  unenlightened 
iinner  has  right  to  plead  all  thefe  arguments  in  his 
own  behalf :  his  is  the  common  caufe  of  mankind  ; 
and  nature,  with  unutterable  groans,  cries  for  him 
and  all  her  children  before  her  great  Creator. 

If  the  penitent  received  the  firft  knowledge  of 
Chrift  upon  the  crofs  ;  yet  how  much  more  had  he 
to  fay  for  himfelf,  than  the  Cbriftian,  who  comes  to 
make  his  peace  at  the  hour  of  death  ?  He  might 
thus  plead  his  unhappy  caufe:  ^'  Lord^  I  am  one 
of  thofe  iinners,  for  whom  thy  Son  now  ex{xres 
upon  the   crofs ;  I  was  conceived  in  fin,  and 
*^  brought  forth  in  iniquity ;  I  have  wandered  in 
ignorance  and  darkne&,  without  the  light  of  thy 
Gofpel  to  direA  me,  without  the  help  of  thy 
Spirit  to  proteA  me :  why  was  all  my  life  fo 
dark,   and  thefe  few  lail:  minutes  only  blefled 
with  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son  ?  Lord,  accept 
the  poor  remains  of  life,  lince  it  is  all  I  have  left 
^'  to  offer :  my  latefl  breath  fhall  confefs  my  own 
**  guilt,  and  my  Saviour's  innocence  :  and  fince  thy 
"  wifdom  has  united  me  to  him  in  this  crofs,  let 
"  me   never  more  part  from  him ;  but  as   I  am 
'*  joined  with  him  in  his  death,  fo  let  me  he  likc- 
'*  wife  in  his  life  for  evermore,"     But  what  fhall 
the  dying  Chriflian  fay,  after  an  hardened  life  of 
fin  and  impenitence  ?  What  words  fhall  we  put  in 
his  mouth  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  his  injured  Be- 
deemer  ?  You  may  fpend  your  time  in  lamenting 
your  paft  folly ;  but  with  what  language  will  you 
approach  to  God  ?  You  have  neither  ignorance  nor 
weaknefs  to  plead ;  you  were  enlightened  with  hii 
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^ord ;  and  his  Holy  Spirit  was  ever  ready  to  affift 
you,  had  you  been  ready  to  endeavour  after  faoli- 
nefs.  What  will  you  then  iay,  when  frightened 
and  amazed  you  call  for  mercy  at  your  laft  mo- 
ments ?  May  not  the  Lord  then  fay,  '<  How  long 
^^  have  I  waited  in  vain  for  thefe  prayers^  and  thefe 
f^hs  ?  how  have  I  fpoken  to  you  by  your  con- 
fcience  within,  and  by  the  miniflry  of  my  word 
from  without ;  and  how  have  my  calls  been  de- 
fpifiDd  2  The  gates  of  mercy  were  always  open  to 
you,  but  you  fhut  them  againft  yourielf :  but 
*^  though  you  could  fly  from  the  mercy  of  God, 
^  yet  his  jufiice  will  overtake  you/*  Confider  bat 
this  calmly  with  yourfelves,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  wicked  Chriftian's  cafe  is  fo  much  worfe  than 
the  penitent's  upon  the  crofs,  that  tbere  can  be  no 
Fcafon  for  you  to  encourage  yourfelves  upon  tbis 
example;  or  to  hope  for  the  fame  mercy,  when 
your  cafe  will  be  greatly  dtfierent.  Thefe  are  fuc4i 
circumftances  as  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  cafe, 
and  will  make  it  always  unfit>  and  oftentimes  im^ 
poffible,  to  be  imitated  by  a  Ghriftian.  But  there 
are  other  circumftances  fit  to  be  obferved,  whfeh 
render  a  death-bed  repentance  very  iniecure  aiKl 
dangerous,  though  w&  fhould  allow  it  all  the  hopes 
which  have  been  raifed  from  the  cafe  befoE6  usv 

As,  firfi: ;  Ife  that  fins  in  hc^s  of  repealiiig  at 
hifi:,  may  fin  fo  far,  as  to  grow  hardened  and  obdu- 
rate, and  incapable  o£  repentance  when  the  tinni 
comes.  This  refletSiioii  is  grounded  upon  the'  cafe 
of  the  impenitent  thief ;  who  Ivas  crucified  with 
our  Saviour ;  who,  though  he  had  certainly  all  tlie 
outward  advantages  whkh  the  penitent  had,  yet  be 
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made  no  Hep  towards  repentance,  but  died  re- 
proaching Chrift,  and  joining  with  thofe  who  cru- 
cified him,  in  that  bitter  jeer,  If  thou  he  the  Chrif^ 
come  down  from  the  crofs.  Or,  if  you  want  more 
evidence,  this  example  may  be  backed  by  many 
more  in  our  own  time;  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  fee  malefactors  die  ftupid  and  fenfelels, 
and  go  out  of  the  world  as  wickedly  as  they  have 
lived  in  it :  and  what  can  this  be  attributed  to,  but 
to  the  defertion  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  will 
not  always  ilrive  with  finners,  but  fometimes  leaves 
them  to  perifh  in  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts  ?  So 
that  the  man  who  fins  in  hopes  of  repenting,  can 
never  be  fure  of  this  laft  retreat ;  becaufe  by  pur- 
fuing  the  firft  part  of  his  defign,  that  is,  to  enjoy 
the  pleafure  of  fin,  he  may  foon  grow  incapable  of 
the  laft,  which  is  repenting.  I  queftion  not  but 
that  thofe  who  referve  themfelves  to  thefe  laft  hopes 
of  repenting,  mean  fincerely  to  do  it  when  the  time 
comes ;  for  hardly  can  I  think  that  any  man  means 
to  fuffer  for  his  fins  :  but  then  thofe  who  enter  upon  1 
fin  with  thefe  tender  regards  to  their  own  fouls, 
foon  grow  above  fuch  mean  thoughts,  and  would 
fcorn  to  own  themfelves  in  the  number  of  thofe  who 
are  candidates  for  repentance  :  they  contract  a  fa- 
miliarity with  fin,  and,  with  Solomon's  fools,  learn 
to  make  a  mock  of  it,  till  by  degrees  their  con- 
fciences  are  hardened,  and  not  to  be  touched  by 
thofe  foft  impreflions  which  at  the  firft  fetting  out 
they  felt  from  the  languifhing  remains  of  grace. 
And  from  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  when  thefe 
finners  lie  down  upon  a  fick  bed,  they  often  want 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  afk  forgivenefs ;  and, 
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by  an  habitual  negleA  of  all  parts  of  religion,  be- 
come unable  to  perform  any^  even  that  in  which  all 
their  poor  hopes  are  concluded,  to  repent  of,  and 
a(k  pardon  for,  their  fins.  ^  Nor  is  it  in  your  own 
power  to  fin  to  what  degree  you  pleafe,  or  to  prc- 
ferye  a  fenfe  of  religion,  amidft  the  pleafures  of  ini- 
quity :  if  it  were,  pofiibly  the  danger  in  this  refpeA 
might  be  lefs :  but  habits  grow  infenfibly ;  there  is 
a  kind  of  mechanifm  in  it^  as  in  the  growth  of  the 
body ;  and  he  that  gives  himfelf  up  to  fin  can  no 
more  refolve  how  great  a  finner  he  will  be^  than  he 
that  is  born  a  man  can  refolve  how  tall,  or  how 
ihort,  of  fl:ature  he  will  be.  To  the  truth  of  this 
experience  daily  witnefles :  happy  are  thofe  who 
want  this  fatal  experience  !  With  how  much  pain 
and  uneafinefs  do  men  bring  themfelves  to  do  the 
'things  which  in  a  little  time  they  glory  and  take 
pride  in,  or  at  leaft  grow  eafy  and  contented  under  ? 
And  thus  the  man,  who  with  great  tremblings  of 
heart,  and  mifgivings  of  mind^  brings  himfelf  to 
tafte  the  pleafures  of  fin,  with  refolutions  of  an 
after  repentance^  comes  at  lafi:  to  be  fo  well  recon^ 
ciled  to  his  fins^  as  not  to  think  repentance  necef- 
lary  for  them.  The  moment  you  give  yourfelf  up 
to  fin,  you  give  yourfelf  out  of  your  own  power ; 
you  lay  the  chains  upon  the  neck  of  reafon,  and  fet 
the  pafidons  free:  confcience,  which  ufed  to  be 
your  advance-guard,  and  give  you  early  notice  of 
every  approaching  evil,  falls  into  the  power  of  luft 
and  afFe6):ion :  and  when  reafon  and  confcience  are 
deftroyed,  the  triple  cord  is  broken,  and  religion 
mufi:  foon  follow  after ;  and  how,  in  this  general 
rout,  one  poor  x^folution,  to  repent  of  all  this  ini*. 
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quity^  fhould  efcape,  is  more  than  can  be  eafily  coft- 
ceived :  and  yet  when  you  lofe  that,  you  lofe  your* 
felf ;  it  is  your  laft,  your  only  hope*     Upon  tb 
whole,  there  is  much  more  reafon  to  fear,  that  fiiL 
if  once  you  indulge  it,  ihould  get  the  better  of  and 
deftroy  your  refolution  of  repentance,   than  dm 
your  refolution  to  repent  ihould  ever  conquer  aod 
deftroy  the  confirmed  powers  and  habits  of  fit 
And  I  wifh  thofe  who  have  not  yet  put  it  out  of 
their  own  power  to  reafon  calmly  upon  thefe  ditng^ 
would  enter  into  this  debate  with  their  own  hearty 
and  confider  what  danger  they  are  in  :  a  few  mo- 
ments cannot  be  too  much  to  fpend  in  fo  weighty  aa 
afl^r :  and  whenever  you  retire  to  thefe  cool  thoughts^ 
may  the  Father  of  mercies  influence  thofe  moments 
of  your  life,  upon  which  all  eternity  depends  ! 

But,  fecondly,  could  you  preferve  your  refohi- 
tions  of  repentance,  yet  ftill  it  is  not  in  yoor  own 
power  to  fecure  an  opportunity  to  execute  them* 
The  thief  upon  the  crofs  died  a  violent  death,  by 
the  hand  of  juftice ;  happy  in  this  at  leaft,  that  he 
knew  how  long  he  had  to  live ;  and  had  no  ground 
to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  many  years  to 
come.    He  had  no  pretence  to  defer  his  repentance, 
in   profpeft   of  a    farther   opportunity  ;     nor  was 
his  heart  to  be  allured  by  the  foft  and  entertain- 
ing   pleafures    of   life,    when    life    it  felf    was    fo 
near  expiring.     From  the  like  death  God  defend 
us  all !  and  yet,  without  it,  which  of  us  can  hope 
for  fuch  favourable  circumftances  for  repentance? 
Whenever  the  finner  thinks  of  repentance,  he  will 
find  that  he  has  a  work  of  great  forrow  and  trouble 
Bpon  his  hands ;  and  this  will  make  him  unwilling 
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o  fet  about  it.    No  man  is  fo  old  but  that  he 
hinks  he  may  laft  out  one  year  more :  and  then, 
rhy  will  not  to-morrqw  ferve  for  repentance  as  well 
ks  to-day  ?  And  thus  the  great  work  is  delayed,  till 
icknefs  or  natural  infirmities  render  him  incapable 
if  it.     It  was  the  fight  of  this  flrange  delufion  in 
i?hich  men  live,  flill  promifing  themfelves  longer 
ife,  and  upon  thofe  hopes  deferring  the  necefiary 
irork  of  eternity,  which  made  the  holy  Pfalmift 
t>reak  forth  into  that  moving  petition  :  So  teach  us 
fo  number  our  days^  thai  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wifdom.    The  way  that  men  generally  number  their 
iays  can  produce  nothing  but  folly  and  wicked-^ 
nefs :  the  many  years  to  come,  which  they  rejoice  in^ 
ferve  only  to  make  them  carelefs  and  negligent, 
and  thoughtlefs  of  the  great  concerns  of  immorta- 
lity; and  whether  men  are  not  deluded  by  thefe 
hopes,  let  any  one  judgfe.     Do  but  fuppofe  that  you 
urere  in  the  thief  s. cafe,  and  certainly  to  die  upon  a 
fixed  day  :  do  you  not  think  that  you  fhould  have 
other  thoughts,  other  concerns  about  you  ?  Could 
you  then  delay  your  repentance,  and  fay,  To-morrow 
will  be  time  enough  ?  If  you  would  not  do  it  then, 
why  will  you  do  it  now  ?  Only  for  this  reafon,  that 
you  think  you  have  time  enough  in  referve  to  do  this 
work  hereafter.  ^  And  fo  you  may  continue  to  think 
with  as  much  reafbn  as  you  do  now,  till  death,  or 
the  ficknefs  which  leads  to  it,  furprifes  you.^    And 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  very  few,  who  fin  with 
refolutions  of  repentance,  ever  think  of  it  till  they 
are  confined  to  a  fick  bed ;  becaufe  as  long  as  they 
are  in  health,  they  have  always  this  anfwer  ready. 
It  will  be  time  enough  hereafters    So  that  the  un- 
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fortunate  end^  to  which  juftice  brought  this  pem> 
tent  upon  the  crofs,  was^  with  refped  to  his  con- 
verlion,  an  advantage  that  few  Chriilians  will  gifc 
themfelves :  the  certainty  of  his  death  made  his  re- 
pentance certain,  permitted  him  no  delays,  no  rm 
excufes^  no  flattering  hopes  of  better  o{^>ortunitiei 
hereafter. 

Thirdly,  Conlidering  that  ChrifVians,  who  propofe 
to  themfelves  this  example  of  the  thief  upon  the 
crofs,  feldom  repent  till  they  are  warned  by  fickne& 
to  prepare  for  death ;  they  will  evidently  want  an- 
other advantage,  which  this  penitent  had.    His 
death  not  being  the  effeA  of  any  bodily  pain  or 
diftemper,  but  of  the  judge's  fentence,  he  brought 
with  him  to  the  crofs,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  you 
may  call  his  death-bed,  a  found  body  and  mind. 
He  had  his  fenfes  perfect,  his  reafon  fteih  and  un- 
difturbed;  and   was   capable  of  performing  fuch 
adls  of  faith  and  devotion,  as  were  neceflfary  to  his 
repentance  and  con  verlion.  But  how  different  often 
is  the  cafe  of  the  fick  and  languiihing  finncr  !  Per- 
haps he  labours  under  fuch  acute  pains,  as  will  give 
him  no  refpite  for  thought  or  reflection ;  or  per- 
haps he  dozes,  and  lies  ftupid,  without  knowing  his 
friends  and  relations,  or  even  himfelf ;  or  perhaps 
the  diftemper  feizes  his  head,  and^he  raves  and  is 
diftrafted,  lofes   his  fenfe   and   reafon,  and  every 
thing  of  the  man,  but  the  outward  Ihape,  before  his 
death.     And  are  not  thefe  hopeful  circumflrances 
for  repentance  ?  Is  a  man  likely  to  know  and  find 
out  his  Saviour,  when  he  knows  not  even  his  own 
brother  who  ftands  by  his  bed-fide  ?  Thefe  are  very 
common  circumftances,  and  fuch  as  render  repent- 
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e  impraAicable.  But  fhould  the  iinner  efcape  all 
fe  accidents,  and  go  off  gently  without  being  for^ 
sn  by  his  fenfe  or  reafon ;  yet  ftill  it  may  hap*- 
,  and  often  it  does,  that  his  promifed  repentance 
duces  nothing  but  horror  and  defpair.  In  his 
-tinie  he  flattered  himfelf  with  unreafonable 
)es  of  mercy,  and  now  he  begins  to  fee  how  un- 
fonable  they  were  :  now  he  can  think  of  nothing, 

that  he  is  going  to  appear  before  his  Judge,  to 
nve  the  jufk  rewards  of  wickednefs  :  he  fees  him 
lady  clothed  with  wrath  and  majefty ;  and  forms 
bin  his  own  tormented  breaft  the  whole  procefs 
the  laft  dajc.  If  he  fleeps,  he  dreams  of  judg* 
It  and  mifery ;  and  when  he  wakes,  believes  his 
ams  forebode  his  fate.  Thus  reftlefs  and  uneafy, 
s  void  of  comfort  and  hope,  without  confidence 
i(k  pardon,  without  faith  to  receive  it,  does  the 
tched  finner  expire,  and  has  the  misfortune  to 
his  hopes  die  before  him.  In  a  word  then,  put 
the  favourable  circumftances  together  that  you 

imagine ;  bring  the  finner  by  the  gentlefi:  de- 
s  of  nature  to  his  latter  end ;  give  him  the  faireft 
i  the  longefi:  warning ;  yet  ftill  you  give  him  no 
iirity :  if  he  is  not  fenfible  of  his  fin  and  im* 
litence,  he  will  (Jie,  like  the  wicked  thief  upon 
crofs,  reproaching  Chrift,  hardened  and  obdu* 
;  againft  the  thoughts  of  judgment :  or,  if  he 
les  to  a  fenfe,  and  fees  his  own  unworthinefs, 
ir  Ihall  he  be  preferved  from  defpair,  and  fuch  a 
^  of  his  righteous  Judge,  as  will  make  him  nei- 
r  fit  to  live,  nor  fit  to  die  ?  Nothing  but  an  ex- 
irdinary  degree  of  grace  can  preferve  him  in  a 
iper  fit  for  repentance,  finee  on  one  fide  from 
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confidence  and  prefumpdon,  on  tbe  odier  Cm 
flayifh  fear  whi^  cafis  oat  love^  wluch  mtf-f» 
duce  forrow^  bat  not  repentance.  And  whtthr 
thofe  who  liaye  lived  under  the  condniial  cldli4 
.grace  to  Tirtue  and  holinela,  who  have  rgcAedde 
coanfel  of  God  whilft  tlwj  had  health  and  flreagA 
to  fenre,  (haU  be  thought  worthy  of  fach  caUJuwfr 
.nary  mercy  at  laft,  let  any  reafonable  man  jnd^ 
It  cannot  be  faj^ofed  that  God  intenda  lorM 
Chriftians  in  this  way ;  which  wooM  be  ak  onoeli 
eracaate  all  the  rules  *and  daties  of  the  Go^ 
Chrift  came  to  deftroy  fin  and  the  works  of  d|e 
devil;  but  were  men  promiied  fqfgi?enela  upoa 
the  account  of  a  few  fighs  and  tears  at  Iaft«  dai 
would  eflfedually  efljdl>lifh  and  confirm  the  ki^ 
dom  of  Satan.  Though  God  has  pramifed  paidoa 
to  penitent  finners,  yet  his  promife  muft  be  ea* 
pounded  fo  as  to  be  confiftent  with  his  dcfign  ia 
fending  Chrift  into  the  world;  and  then  it  out 
never  be  extended  to  thofe,  who  ufe  the  Gofpd  as 
a  protedlion  to  wickednefs^  and  fin  becaufe  God  has 
promifed  to  be  merciful.  In  a  word^  you  have  the 
promifes  of  the  Gofpel  fet  before  you,  you  have  the 
mercies  of  God  in  Chrift  offered  to  you ;  if  you 
will  accept  them,  and  do  your  ^art,  happy  are  you : 
but  if  you  are  for  finding  out  new  ways  to  £dra- 
tion,  if  you  ieek  to  reconcile  the  pleafures  and  pro- 
fits of  fin  with  the  hopes  of  the  Gofpel,  you  do  but 
deceive  yourfelves ;  for  God  is  not  mockedj  nor  will 
he  regard  thofe  who  make  fuch  perverfe  ufe  of  his  I 
mercy. 

What  then  remains,  but  that  all  who  love  their 
own  fouls  feek  the  Lord  whilft  happily  he  nuiy  be 
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1;  and  work  for  their  falvation  wbilft  they 
the  light ;  for  the  night  comethy  when  no  man 
)ork.  The  night  cometh  on  apace,  and  brings 
it  a  change  which  every  mortal  muft  undergo. 
\  fhall  we  be  forfaken  of  ail  our  pleafures  and 
ments,  and  deferted  by  thofe  gay  thoughts 
1  now  fupport  our  fooliih  hearts  againft  the 
of  religion.  The  time  cometh,  and  who,  O 
,  may  abide  its  coming !  when  we  muft  Hand 
e  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift;  when  the 
;ft  and  the  loweft  fhall  be  placed  on  the  fame 
expedling  a  new  diilribution  of  honours  and 
ds.  In  that  day  the  ilouteft  heart  will  trem- 
md  the  countenance  of  the  proudeft  man  will 
n  the  prefence  of  his  injured  Lord.  I  fpeak 
o  you  the  fuggeftion  •  of  fuperftition  or  fear, 
he  words  of  fobernefs  and  of  truth.  May  they 
into  your  hearts,  and  yield  you  the  fruits  of 
ual  joy  and  comfort  here,  and  of  glory  and 
)rtality  hereafter.! 
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PART   I. 


Psalm  Ixxvii.  g,  lo. 

Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  P  hath  he  in  anger  Jhut 

up  his  tender  merpies  ? 
And  IJaid,  This  is  my  infirmity :  but  I  will  remember  the 

years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Mojl  High. 

W^HOEVER  was  the  author  of  this  pfalm,  he 
was  manifefUy  under  a  great  dejeAion  of  mind 
when  he  penned  it :  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  detefted 
of  Grod,  and  given  up  to  be  a  prey  to  the  forrows  of 
his  own  difturbed,  tormented  hearts  His  foul  refufed 
eomforty  as  he  complains  in  the  fecond  verfe :  When 
he  remembered  Godj  he  was  troubled ;  when  he  com^ 
plained,  his  fpirit  was  overwhelmed,  as  he  laments  in 
the  third  verfe. 

What  the  particular  grief  was,  which  gave  rife  to 
this  mournful  complaint,  does  not  appear ;  but  what* 
ever  it  was,  the  fting  of  'it  lay  in  this,  that  the 
Pfalmift  apprehended  himfelf  to  be  forfaken  of 
God :  and  without  doubt  this  is  of  all  afflidtions  the 
moft  affiidling,  the  moft  infupportable ;  a  grief  it  is, 
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which  BO  medicine  can  reach,  which  all  the  pcnmi 
of  reafon  can  hardly  alfift,  for  thefnd  refij/e$  to  h 
comforted. 

Thefe  fearst  thefe  fbrrows,  belon^|tfpot  to  die 
vicious  and  profligate,  who  have  not  Goa  in  all  tkdr 
thoughts :  they  live  widiout  refledion,  and  therefine 
without  concern ;  and  can  be  extremely  -diverted 
with  hearing  or  feeing  what  nuxieft  and  Imiiible  fin- 
ners  fufier  firom  a  fenfe  of  religion :  but,  bold  and 
fearlefi  as  fuch  men  are,  their  day  of  fiear  is  not  hs 
off,  it  draws  near  apace ;  and,  when  it  comes,  will 
convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  wife  preachei^s 
obfervadoh ;  The  heart  of  the  wife  is  in  the  honfi  if 
mourmng^  h$it  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  hon/i  rf 
mirth. 

There  is  a  very  great  difierence  1>etween  the  mif* 
givings  and  mifappreheniions  of  a  religious  miodi 
and  the  fear  to  which  linner^  are  always  expofed, 
and  which  oftentimes  they  experience.  The  fean 
of  the  religious  are^  frequently  ill-grounded,  and 
arife  from  their  not  rightly  confidering  and  under- 
ftanding  their  6wn  cafe,  or  the  methods  of  God's 
providence  in  relation  to  this  world :  but  the  lin- 
ner's  fear  is  never  ill-grounded,  for  if  the  profligate 
iinner  has  not  reafon  to  fear  God,  there  can  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  reafonable  fear  in  the  world.  The 
religious  man  may  fear  in  the  hours  of  his  weakne^ 
and  infirmity;  the  finner  can  only  fear  when  he 
comes  to  his  right  reafon,  and  a  due  fenfe  of  his 
condition. 

This  obfervation  will  ferve  to  diftinguiih  between 
the  fears  to  which  the  religious  are  fubje£t,  and 
which  the  text  leads  us  to  confider ;  and  the  fears 
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of  guilt,  which  are  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
and  to  be  treated  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

That  the  Pfalmift  fpeaks  of  the  forrows  of  a  reli« 
gious  well  difpofed  hearty  is  manifeft  from  the  de- 
fcription  he  gives  of  his  conduA  and  behaviour  un- 
der his  diftrefs :  he  was  forely  troubled,  but  in  the 
day  of  his  trouble  he  fought  the  Lord^  (verfe  2.)     He 
was   afflided,  but  in  his  afflidlion  he  remembered 
Godj  (verfe  3.)    Whatever  doubts  he  entertained  as 
to  his  own  condition,  and  the  favour  of  God  towards 
him,  yet  of  the  being,  the  power,  and  wifdom  of 
God  he  never  doubted.     This  faith,  which  in  his 
utmof):  extremity  he  held  faft,  proved  to  be  his 
fheet-anchor,  and  faved  him  from  the  fhipwreck 
which  the  ftorms  and  tempers  raifed  in  his  own 
breail  feemed  to  threaten. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  obferve  the  train  of 
thought  which  this  afflicted  good  man  purfued,  and 
what  were  the  refleftions  in  which  he  refled  at  laft, 
as  his  beft  and  only  comfort  and  fupport. 

Whether  the  calamities  which  afflicSled  him  were 
private  to  himfelf,  or  public  to  his  people  and 
country ;  yet  as  long  as  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  them, 
and  led  him  into  expoftulations  with  God,  for  the 
feverity  of  his  judgments,  he  found  no  eafe  or  relief. 
A  weak  man  cannot  rightly  judge  of  the  adlions 
even  of  a  man  wifer  than  himfelf,  of  whofe  views 
and  deiigns  he  is  not  mafter;  much  lefs  can  any 
man  judge  of  the  ways  of  God,  to  whofe  councils  he 
is  not  admitted,  and  to  whofe  fecrets  he  is  a  flran* 
ger.  And  though  it  is  but  too  natural  for  men,  when 
they  confider  the  fins  of  others,  to  complain  for 
want  of  juftice  in  the  world,  and  when  they  confider 
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their  awn,  of  want  of  mercy;  yet  ia  both  ealiet  4a 
they  M&  weakly  and  incoofifiendy,  pceteodiiig  to 
judge  where  thqr  want  not  only  authority  to  decide, 
iMit  even  underftanding  fufficient  to  try^  tfae  eade. 
The  Pfidmift  complained  heavily^  HaiJS%d  forgMm 
to  hgrademf  iatk  he  in  migir  Jmt  mj^  Us  Unim 
furdeif  But  what  did  he  get  by  this  caoqilaint} 
was  he  not  forced  immediately  to  coofeft  tfae  impro- 
priety and  foUy  oixt}  IJiad^  TUs  is  my  hffirmiif. 
He  £iid  very  rightly:  in  complainings  h^  followed 
the  natural  impreffions  of  paffion  and  imparience; 
in  acknowled^ng  the  foUy  of  his  complaint,  he 
fppke  not  only  the  language  of  grace,  trat  of  ienie 
and  reafon. 

Wfa^t  muft  we  do  then  ?  fince  it  is  weaknefi  to 
complain,  and  folly  to  judge,  of  the  methods  of 
God*s  providence,  what  is  there  left  for  us  to  do  ? 
and  what  part  muft  we  take  ?  Muft  religion  be 
ienfelefs  and  ftupid,  and  fhut  out  all  refledtion  on 
the  ways  of  God  ?  No :  one  way  there  is  ftill  left 
open  to  us ;  to  truft,  and  to  depend  on  Gk)d  :  and  a 
way  it  is  fo  far  from  being  fenfelefs  and  ftupid,  that 
in  purfuit  of  it  we  fhall  fee  opening  before  us  the 
nobleft  views  that  reafon  or  religion  can  afford. 

J  am  not  prefcribing  to  you  a  method  of  my  own, 
it  is  the  very  method  the  Plalmift  prefcribed  to 
himfelf.  God  has  not  left  Jutnfelf  without  witnrfs ; 
^e  great  works  of  nature  and  of  grace  proclaim 
aloud  his  lovingkindne^  to  the  children  of  men. 
If  we  confider  them  attentively,  we  muft  admire  his 
power  and  adore  his  goodneis :  and  when  we  fee 
fuich  power  united  with  fo  much  goodnefs  towards 
us^  it  is  but  a  natural  ftep  to  throw  ourfelves  upon 
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his  protection ;  to  truft  the  hand  that  once  made 
us,  and  has  always  faved  us.  When  I  complain, 
lays  the  Pfalmift,  //  is  my  infirmity ;  but  /  will  re^ 
member  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Moft  High. 
I  will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord:  Jiirely  I  will 
remember  thy  wonders  of  old.  I  will  meditate  alfo  of 
all  thy  works f  and  talk  of  all  thy  doings.  Here  then 
was  his  comfort,  here  the  cure  of  all  his  grief :  the 
fcene  aroun^im  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  but',  dark 
as  it  was,  it  was  under  the  guidance  and  diredlion  of 
the  hand  that  had  never  failed  the  faithful,  to  deli* 
ver  him  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

The  text,  and  the  occalion  of  it,  thus  explained, 
lead  us  to  confider  thefe  two  propoiitions : 

Firft,  That  all  complaints  aga'mft  Providence 
proceed  from  weaknefs  and  the  infirmity  of  human 
reafon. 

Secondly,  That  a  fettled  peace  of  mind,  with  re- 
fpedfc  to  God,  muft  arife  from  a  due  contemplation 
of  the  great  works  of  Providence,  which  God  has 
laid  open  to  our  view  for  our  confideration  and 
inftrudlion. 

The  firft  propoiition  is.  That  all  complaints 
againfl  Providence  proceed  from  weaknefs  and  the 
infirmity  of  human  reafon.  Under  this  head  are 
included  all  the  fufpicions  that  are  apt  to  rife  in 
men*s  minds  againfl  Providence,  as  well  as  the 
fiormal  complaints  brought  againft  it.  And  the 
firft  of  this  fort,  which  naturally  prefents  itfelf  to 
the  mind,  when  we  confider  Grod  and  ourfelves,  is 
this,  that  Grod  is  too  great  and  too  excellent  a  being 
to  humble  himfelf  to  behold  the  things  that  are  on 
earth.    This  one  miftake  feems  to  have  been  the 
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whole  of  Efncurns^s  diviiiitj.  He  thought  it  woaM 
be  endlefs  for  the  gods  to  attend  to  every  thing 
that  pafled  on  earthy  and  to  conc^n  thonfelvci 
with  the  condud  and  behaviour  of  every  particuhur 
man  in  the  world :  he  thought  they  could  not  do 
this  without  beii^  moved  fometimes  to  anger  and 
lefentmenty  and  fometimes  to  the  paffioa  of  joy ; 
vriiich  he  conceived  to  be  equally  inconfifient  indi 
ah  uniform  lettled  fiate  of  hajqwie^  To  make 
therefore  his  gods  hi^»py,  he  removed  them  from 
all  government  of  men^  and  left  mra  to  ihiftasdiey 
could^  without  God  or  Ftovidence,  in  the  world. 

The  fiune  thought  has  in  all  times  been  the  re^ 
foge  of  finnan;  their  language  has  ever  been^  Haw 
doth  Gad  knaw^  and  it  then  knowledge  m  the  Msfi 
ISghf  Perhaps  too  this  fufpicion  has  entered  into 
better  minds,  broken  with  grief  and  afflidtion,  and 
tempted  by  their  misfortunes  to  think  that  God  re- 
gards not  the  things  below. 

But  how  different  foever  the  grounds  of  this  fuf- 
picion may  be  in  one  cafe,  and  in  another,  yet  in 
every  cafe  it  is  manifefily  weak  and  unreafonable* 

To  imagine  that  it  is  too  much  trouble,  or  any 
trouble,  to  God  to  govern  the  world,  and  all  the 
beings  in  it,  is  a  mere  childiih  conceit;  it  is  talking 
of  Grod,  as  if  God  were  a  man,  and  as  liable  to  be 
fiitigued  and  tired  with  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  as  a 
man  is.  How  do  you  know  that  there  is  any  thing 
tirefome  or  diCsigrieable  in  much  bufinefs,  and  in 
variety  of  employment  ?  It  is  true,  you  find  it  is  fo 
in  yourfelf,  and  you  obferve  it  is  fo  in  others :  you 
may  therefore  very  well  conclude,  that  much  bufi- 
nefs is  tirefome  to  men  like  yourfelf :  but  by  what 
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reafon  do  you  extend  this  concluiion  to  God  ?  uq« 
lefs  you  think  he  is  in  this  refpe<Sl  like  you^  and 
that  he  has  no  larger  powers  and  abilities  than  you 
have. 

As  it  is  abfurd  to  argue  from  the  powers  of  men 
to  the  powers  of  God,  fo  it  is  likewife  to  argue  from 
the  paffions  of  men  to  the  afiedlions  of  the  Deity. 
Men  may  be  grieved  and  tormented  with  feeing  af* 
fairs  under  their  condu  A  go  wrong,  may  be  over- 
joyed at  fome  unexpedled  fuccefs ;  but  can  this  ever 
be  the  cafe  of  a  being  of  infinite  power  and  infinite 
wifdom  ?  Nothing  can  happen  but  what  he  orders 
or  permits,  for  his  power  is  over  all :  nothing  that 
he  orders  or  permits  can  be  wrong,  for  his  wifdom 
is  equal  to  his  power.  What  difappointments  then 
are  there  to  grieve  him  ?  What  unexpedled  fuccefs 
to  tranfport  him  ?  You  fee  now  that  this  fufpicion^ 
which  fet  out  with  fuppofing  God  to  be  fo  great 
and  excellent  a  being,  that  the  affairs  of  men  were 
below  his  care,  concludes  with  making  him  fo  like 
a  man,  as  not  to.be  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  vex- 
ation of  fo  much  butinefs. 

Epicurus  and  his  followers,  who  denied  God*s  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  denied  alfo  that  he  made  it. 
So  far  at  leaft  they  were  confiflcnt;  for  if  they 
thought  it  too  much  trouble  for  God  to  govern  the 
world,  they  could  not  confiilently  put  him  to  the 
trouble  of  making  it.  But  if  we  turn  the  argument, 
and  begin  with  confidering  the  works  of  the  creation, 
and,  according  to  the  inftrudtion  of  the  Pfalmift, 
call  to  remembrance  thqfe  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Mqft  High ;  we  fhall  from  thefe  manifefl  and  unde- 
niable works  of  God  be  led  to  juil  conclufions  with 
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refpedt  to  the  methods  of  divine  Pnnridcncc,  Icfi 
obirious  to  our  obfervation,  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  When  we  Ihall  fee  the  hand  of  God 
employed  in  forming  the  loweft,  and^  in  our  e  jes,  the 
moft  contemptible  creatures  on  earth ;  ranging 
and  adjufting  all  the  parts  of  the  world  fb,  that 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  matter  but  what  has 
Its  proper  place  in  fubferviency  to  die  whole  of  tl^ 
Creadon ;  it  will  be  impoffible  for  a  reafonable  man 
to  think  that  God  has  no  care  of  this  world,  which 
with  fo  much  care  and  wifdom  he  created ;  or  that 
it  fhould  be  below  him  to  preferve  thofe  beings, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  make.  But 
this  coniideration  belongs  to  the  fecond  propofidon, 
and  will  meet  us  again  in  its  proper  place.  To  pro- 
ceed then ; 

Another  reafon,  which  fome  have  for  fufpe^ting 
that  the  afiairs  of  the  world  are  not  under  the  con- 
dud  of  Providence,  is,  that  they  cannot  difcern  any 
certain  marks  of  God's  interpoling:  on  the  contrary, 
they  think  it  evident,  that  all  the  inanimate  and  ir- 
rational parts  of  the  world  follow  a  certain  courfe  of 
nature  invariably ;  and  that  men  aft  with  all  the 
figns  of  being  given  up  to  follow  their  own  devices, 
without  being  either  di reded  or  reftrained  by  a  fu- 
perior  power. 

That  many  men  talk  and  think  in  this  way  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  fcofFers  in  St.  Peter's  time  fupported 
themfelves  upon  this  obfervation,  thaf  all  things  con-^ 
tinue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ; 
concluding,  that  they  would  go  on  fo  for  ever,  and 
there  was  nothing  beyond  this  prefent  flate  of 
things  for  which  they  ought  to  be  concerned. 
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fiat  in  this  way  of  reafoning  there  are  two  great 
miftakes: 

1.  That  the  concluiion  is  not  rightly  drawn  from 
the  obfervation,  fuppoling  the  obfenration  to  be 
true. 

2.  Suppoiing  the  concluiion  to  be  true,  it  will  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  intended. 

I.  That  the  material  world  continues  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  created,  is  furdy, 
when  rightly  coniidered,  the  ftrongefl  evidence  that 
it  was  made,  and  is  condudled,  by  the  higheft  wxf- 
dom  and  power.  Is  it  any  praife  to  a  workman,  or 
any  proof  of  his  fkill  and  ability,  that  the  houfe  of 
his  building  is  running  to  ruin  ?  and  that  it  wants 
reforming  and  fupporting  every  year  ?  Surely  every 
man  woiQd  choofe,  if  he  could,  to  have  his  habita- 
tion fecured  againft  the  injuries  of  time  and  acci- 
dents.  And  can  we  exped^  lefs  of  an  houfe,  whole 
builder  is  God,  than  that  it  ihould  continue  firm 
and  fhible,  and  without  decay,  during  the  time  in- 
tended and  limited  for  its  continuance  ?  If  all  things 
therefore  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation » it  proves  that  they  were  eictremely 
well  made  at  firft,  and  have  been  extremely  well 
preierved  ever  fince :  and  can  this  afford  to  a  man 
of  any  thought  or  refledlion  an  obje<£):ion  againft 
Providence  ? 

It  may  be  iaid,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
continuing  of  the  world  that  is  the  obje6lion,  but  ita 
continuing  always  in  one  unwearied  courfe.  The 
(im  rifes  and  fets  now,  juft  as  it  did  three  or  four 
thoufand  years  ago :  and  what  fign  is  there  of  wif« 
dom  or  contrivance  in  doing  the  (ame  thing  over 
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and  over  again  for  ages  together  ?  This  obfenration 
can  arife  only  from  what  we  fee  among  men ;  and, 
with  refpedl  to  men,  there  is  foundation  for  it :  but 
it  is  great  weaknefs,  and  want  of  thought,  to  transfer 
this  obfervation  to  the  works  of  God.  Men  are 
improving  daily  in  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
may  have  good  reafon  to  alter  this  year  what  they 
did  the  laft,  the  better  to  fuit  their  pleafure  or  con- 
venience :  but  can  any  man  be  fo  weak  as  to  think 
this  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Almighty  ?  Do  you  ima* 
gine  God  was  young  and  unexperienced  when  he 
made  the  world,  and  that  he  fees  &ults  in  it  now 
which  he  did  not  fee  then  ?  If  you  do  not  think 
this,  what  reafon  can  you  give  why  the  world  fhould 
not  go  on  now  as  it  did  from  the  beginning  ?  If 
God  made  it  in  the  beft  manner  at  firft,  and  with- 
out doubt  he  did,  can  there  be  any  juil  caufe  for 
alteration  ? 

But  farther ;  fuppofing  the  obfervation  true,  that 
the  world  is  now  where  it  was  at  the  beginning;  yet 
no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  thence  as  to  the 
future  continuance  of  the  world.  For  though  this 
fyftem  of  things  Ihall  keep  its  apjx)inted  courfe, 
during  the  time  determined  by  God  for  its  continu- 
ance ;  yet  neither  can  the  prefent  nor  the  paft  flate 
of  things  enable  us  in  the  leaft  degree  to  judge  when 
the  end  will  be.  And  whoever  rcafons  in  this  way, 
may  juft  as  well  fay.  Such  a  man  lived  in  good  health 
the  laft  twenty  years,  and  therefore  he  Ihall  live  in 
good  health  for  twenty  more.  The  argument  con- 
cludes alike  in  both  cafes,  however  the  abfurdity 
may  appear  fhocking  only  in  one. 

But  fuppofing  we  Ihould  allow  even  the  conclufion 
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tX)  be  right,  and  that  the  material  worid  may  go  on 
without  end  :  what  is  it  to  the  purpofe  ?  Whatever 
becomes  of  the  world,  you  can  laft  but  a  little  time. 
Your  condition  hereafter  will  not  depend  upon  the 
lafting  of  the  fun  or  moon,  or  be  in  the  leaft  influ- 
enced by  it.  Let  them  move  on  for  ever ;  yet  if 
you  in  the  mean  time  are  to  be  miferable,  and  to 
fufFer  for  your  iniquities,  what  will  you  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it  ?  If  this  world  Ihould  laft  for  ever,  may 
there  not  be  other  ftates  for  the  reception  of  good 
and  bad  fpirits,  when  feparate  from  the  body  ?  If 
there  may,  how  is  religion,  or  the  belief  of  God*3 
government  in  the  rational  and  moral  world,  at  all 
concerned  in  this  fpeculation  ?  And  how  weak  and 
how  abfurd  a  thing  is  it  for  men,  who  know  they 
muft  die,  and  may  die  to-day  or  to-morrow,  to 
harden  their  hearts  againft  the  belief  of  Provi- 
dence, by  fpeculating  upon  the  durabknefs  of 
things  without  themfelves ;  when  their  only  true 
concern  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to  know  what  will 
become  of  themfelves,  being  very  fure  that  they 
cannot  continue  long  here  ?  Our  Saviour  has  told 
us,  that  in  his  Father's  hotife  are  many  manjions : 
this  manfion  in  which  we  now  live  may  continue, 
and  yet  we  may  be  transferred  to  other  manfions 
to  be  happy  or  miferable,  according  as  we  have  be- 
haved ourfelves  in  this. 

:  Let  us  conlider  now,  whether  the  other  part  of 
the  objedlion,  pointed  againft  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  has  any  better  foundation  in  rea- 
ibn  to  fupport  it. 

The  great  irregularity  obfervable  in  human  ac- 
tions^and  the  mifchiefs  and  iniquities  which  abound 
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in  the  world,  have  tempted  fome  to  think  that  God 
concerns  not  himfelf  with  the  anions  of  men,  but 
has  given  them  up  entirely  to  follow  their  own  de- 
vices. 

It  is  truly  and  juftly  obferved,  that  there  is  tlm 
difference  between  the  material  and  rational  parts  of 
the  world ;  that  the  material  world,  and  the  feveral 
parts  of  it,  aA  regularly  and  uniformly,  purfuing 
conftantly  the  ends  and  appointments  of  nature '^ 
whilfl:  moral  agents  aA  varioufly,  and  often  incon- 
fiftently  with  the  great  ends  to  which  they  arc  w- 
dained.  But  I  wonder  any  man,  capable  of  making 
this  obfervation,  ihould  not  at  the  fame  time  fee  the 
true  reafon  of  it,  fuppoling  both  parts  to  be  under 
God's  government. 

Matter,  being  capable  of  no  adlion  of  itfelf,  moft 
neceffarily  follow  the  impreilions  it  receives  :  fup- 
poling Gk)d  to  govern  the  world,  the  material  parts 
of  it  muft  follow  the  immediate  impreilions  of  his 
hand  ;  and  where  God  is  the  mover,  can  you  ex- 
peA  any  thing  lefs  than  order  and  regularity,  and  a 
conftant  fubferviency  to  the  great  ends  of  the  crea- 
tion ?  To  fuppofe  therefore  the  material  world  to 
move  irregularly  and  inconfiftently  with  the  end  to 
be  ferved,  would  be  fuppoling  God  to  a6l  irregu- 
larly and  inconfiftently  with  the  end  of  his  own 
creation. 

But  in  the  moral  world  the  cafe  is  otherwife: 
men  have  a  power  of  adding  and  choofing  for  them- 
felves;  and,  were  it  otherwife,  they  could  not  be  ra- 
tional or  moral  agents.  Were  God,  therefore,  to 
determine  the  actions  of  men  as  abfolutely  and  un- 
controllably as  he  diredls  the  motions  of  the  mate- 
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I  world,  men  would  bc^  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
much  parts  of  the  material  world  as  the  trees  and 
nts  which  grow  in  it.  And  fuch  a  method  of 
irernment  would  deftroy  and  overthrow  the  very 
I  for  which  rational  agents  were  created :  for^  to 
at  purpofe  was  reafon  and  underftanding  given 
men^  but  to  guide  and  direA  them^  and  to  make 
m  capable  of  difcharging  the  duties  of  religion 
1  morality  ?  But  if  the  powers  of  reafon  and  un- 
handing were  to  be  perpetually  overruled,  to 
I  vent  the  irregularities  and  mifchiefs  which  pro- 
id  from  the  free  ufe  of  them ;  what  would  it  be 
I:  making  men  rational  and  moral  agents  by  the 
r  of  their  creation,  and  then  putting  them  under 
;overnment  which  leaves  no  room  for  reafon  or 
>rality?  Which  is  fuch  a  part  as  no  wife  man 
uld  adl,  and  which  no  reafonable  man  would  af- 
be  to  God. 

[ndeed,  this  very  difference  obfervable  in  the 
idudling  the  material  and  the  moral  world,  is  the 
Dngeft  pfefumption  that  the  whole  is  under  the 
eftion  of  the  all-wife  Beihg.  Upon  fuppofition 
It  Grod  governs  the  world,  would  you  not  expert 
fee  all  things  directed  in  a  way  fuitable  to  their 
xu*e,  and  the  end  for  which  they  were  made  i 
iterial  beings  require  to  be  abfolutely  and  uncon* 
llably  directed,  for  they  have  no  power  to  direft 
imfelves;  confequently  their  motions  mufl  be 
k  and  regular,  or  otherwife,  according  to  the 
dom  and  ability  of  the  direAor :  and  if  Grod 
thai;  diredtor,  they  muft  ever  be  jufl  and  re- 
ar. 

Moral  agents  cannot  be  fo  dire^ed ;  for  it  is 
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cflential  to  the  nature  of  a  moral  being  to  aA  and 
choofe  for  itfelf :  and  the  adlions  of  fuch  beings 
will  be  wife  and  regular,  in  proportion  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  fuch  beings ;  where  they  are  weak  and  m- 
£rm,  they  will  oftentimes  be  very  irregular  and 
blameworthy.  That  men  are  weak  and  infirm 
wants  no  proof;  confequently,  there  muffc  be  great 
figns  of  weaknefs  and  imperfecSkion  in  their  moral 
behaviour. 

Since  then  it  is  evident,  a  priori^  that  the  govern- 
cnent  of  the  world,  fuppofing  it  to  be  under  the  go- 
vernment of  God,  mufk  be  what  it  now  appears  to 
be ;  it  can  be  only  want  of  thought  and  refie<9ioQ 
which  furnifhes  obje<5lions,  from  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things,  againfl  a  divine  Providence. 

But  farther ;  though  it  is  neceflary  to  leave  men, 
tonfideredas  moral  agents,  to  choofe  and  adl  freely; 
yet  this  is  far  from  excluding  the  providence  of 
God  from  interpofing  in  human  affairs ;  the  reafoa 
is,  bccaufe  this  may  be  done  many  ways  conliftently 
with  the  freedom  of  men  ;  and  wicked  men  may  be 
punilhed,  and  good  men  rewarded,  even  in  this 
world,  without  overruling  the  wills  or  adlions  of 
either.  A  little  refleftion  will  clear  this  up  to  every 
•man's  mind ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  fay  no  more  than 
is  neceflary  to  explain  my  meaning. 

The  power  of  life  and  death,  which  is  in  the 
hand  of  God,  is  alone  fufficient  for  conducting 
the  great  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  natural  for 
men  to  die ;  and  when  they  do  die,  nobody  is  fur- 
prifed  at  fo  common  an  event ;  and  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  wellbeing  of  whole  nations  often  de- 
pends upon  the  life  or  death  of  a  few,  men;  let 
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them  live,  or  let  them  die,  nobody's  liberty  or 
freedom  of  aAion  is  afFedled  by  it  j  yet  the  peace 
and  fecurity  of  whole  countries,  or  the  utter  ruin 
and  deftrudlion  of  them,  may  depend  entirely  on 
the  event. 

With  refpeft  to  private  men,  and  their  happinefs 
or  mifery  here ;  if  we  confider  how  much  every 
inan*s  good  or  ill  fortune  in  the  world  depends 
upon  variety  of  accidents,  which  may  happen  one 
way  or  other,  but  mufi:  happen  as  God  ihall  think 
proper ;  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  that  men  may 
be  efFedlually  puniflied  for  their  iniquities,  or  re- 
warded for  their  virtue,  by  a  train  of  things  appear* 
ing  to  be  natural  and  common,  without  the  viiibk 
interpolition  of  Providence. 

Thefe  fecret  methods  do  not  indeed  juftify  the 
righteoufnefs  of  God  in  the  eyes  of  men  ;  nor  is  it 
pretended  that  they  are  made  ufe  of  for  an  exadl 
adminiftration  of  juftice  in  every  cafe  ;  but  it  is 
fufficient  if  they  are  or  may  be  ufed  to  all  the  ne- 
ceflary  purpofes  of  government  over  moral  beings 
in  a  ftate  of  probation ;  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  final  adminiftration  of  juftice.  And 
whatever  inequalities  may  appear  to  us  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life,  they  cannot 
Hand  as  objedlions  to  God*s  government  over  the 
world,  unlefs  you  can  prove  that  there  will  be  no 
day  of  reckoning  hereafter :  for,  fuppofing  a  future 
ftate,  it  is  quite  confiftent  with  divine  juftice  to 
permit  things  to  be  as  we  fee  they  are  now ;  lince 
juftice  does  not  fleep,  but  waits  with  patience  to  fee 
the  full  proof  of  the  righteoufnefs  or  unright^ouf* 
nefs,  of  men. 

Hh3 
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When  the  appointed  time  ihall  come  for  diflblT« 
ing  this  frame  of  things,  the  material  world  irill 
have  done  its  office,  and  may  lie  by,  till  called  out 
by  the  Creator  to  ferre  other  ufes :  but  for  the  mo- 
ral world  there  is  another  fcene  prepared,  in  whid 
they  muft  account  for  their  condu&  and  behaviour 
in  this ;  and  anfwer  for  the  ufe  they  made  of  thofe 
great  and  excellent  ^fts  of  reafon  and  underfiand* 
ing,  with  which  God  endowed  them. 

Lay  all  thefe  things  together,  and  confider  in  one 
view  the  whole  fcheme  of  divine  Providence  :  dien 
try  over  again  the  mifgivings  of  mind,  and  the  faf- 
picions  you  have  entertained  againft  Grod^s  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  you  will  perhaps  fee  reafon 
to  confefs  your  own  weakne(s,  and  fay  with  tbe 
Pfalmift,  It  is  mme  own  infirifdtj. 
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PART   11. 


JL  HE  fufpicions  which  incline  men  to  doubt 
whether  God  does  at  all  concern  himfelf  in  human 
affairs,  have  been  confidered :  I  ihall  proceed  now 
to  coniider  the  fufpicions  which,  confiilently  with 
admitting  a  general  care  of  Providence  over  the 
world,  lead  men  to  fear,  that  they  themfelves  are 
either  negledled  or  unkindly  treated  by  God.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  Pfalmift^s  own  cafe»  and 
thefe  the  fears  which  pofreiTed  his  mind.  Of  God*s 
government  of  the  world  he  entertained  no  doubt ; 
he  applied  to  him  in  his  trouble  and  diftrefs ;  but 
his  grief  was,  that  he  found  no  return  to  his  prayers ; 
his  forrows  continued  and  increafed :  when  he  re^ 
member ed  God,  he  was  troubled ;  when  he  complained, 
his/pirii  was  overwhelmedm 

But  this  good  man,  being  well  grounded  in  re^^ 
ligion,  was  able  fo  far  to  get  the  better  of  his  doubts 
and  fears,  as  to  pais  a  right  judgment  in  his  own 
cafe,  and  to  pronounce  of  all  his  fufpicions.  This  is 
nvjf  infirmity :  and  to  call  to  his  af&ftance  the  pro- 
per reflections  which  the  great  works  of  Providence 

H  h  4 
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admiQiftefed  for  the  fupport  and  confirmatioii  of  hit 
hope  and  confidence  towards  God^  /  nfiU  retmoAt 
tie  years  of  fie  rigii  iand  rfiie  Mqfi  High. 

Now  it  being  admitted  that  God  is  notTcgud- 
lefi  of  the  worid^  but  that  his  pixmdeiice  is  watcli- 
fiil  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole^  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  eare  delcends  to  pardcular^ 
and  regards  the  anions  and  the-  well-bdng  of  in- 
dividuals ;  whichj  fingly  conficfered^  make  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  whole^  and  whofe  fertunesi  be 
Aey  good  or  bad,  have  very  little  influence  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  whole, 
'  If  we  eonfidtr  this  fiilpicion  with  id^peft  Ito  the 
marmal  woild,  a  little  refledion  will  help  us  to 
difcem  that  it  is  entirely  gnmndlefi,  and  built  upon 
the  weak  conceit,  that  it  will  be  too  tionblcibme  to 
PjTovidence  to  attend  tn  the  very  minute  things  of 
the  world.  For  the  minuteft  parts  of  matter  fidlov 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature  as  conftantly  and  as  re- 
gularly as  the  great  conftituent  parts  of  the  world, 
and  work  in  their  proper  fphere  as  ftrongly  for  the 
good  and  prefervation  of  the  whole.  The  warmth 
and  comfort  which  you  receive  from  the  fire  in  your 
chamber,  is  as  much  owing  to  the  laws  and  ccxifti- 
tutions  appointed  and  nudntained  by  God,  as  the 
warmth  and  comfqrt  you  receive  from  the  fun: 
and  the  light  of  a  candle  is  as  truly  the  work  of 
God.,  and  as  much  depending  upon  his  prefcriation 
and  execution  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  light  of 
the  heaveidy  bodies.  If  any  man  thinks  othowife, 
let  him  try  to  account  for  thefe  Icfler  phaenomeoi 
of  nitxire,  and  he  will  find  himfelf  under  the  ikme 
necelfity  ot  recurrii^  to  the  inflncnce  of  a  fupeiior 
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overruling  power,  as  when  he  attempts  to  account 
for  the  motions  of  the  great  bodies  in  the  finoa- 
ment. 

With  refpe A  to  moral  agents  and  God*s  govern- 
ment over  them,  the  cafe  is  not  quite  fo  plain :  and. 
there  is  a  plain  reafon  why  it  is  not ;  becaufe  moral 
agents  would  not  be  moral  agents,  if  they  were  as 
regularly  moved  by  an  overruling  power  as  material 
beings  are,  and  muft  be;  iince  they  can  only  ad  as 
they  are  aAed,  which  is  the  reafon  why  all  their 
adings  are  regular  and  uniform,  becaufe  the  inune^ 
diate  agent  is  God. 

But  with  refpeA  to  particular  men,  and  the  care 
of  Providence  over  them,  we  may  conlider  that 
every  man  confifts  of  two  parts;  one  material^ 
which  is  the  body ;  another  rational,  which  is  the 
mind.  With  refpeft  to  the  material  part,  every 
iingle  man  manifeftly  depends  upon  the  prefervation 
and  care  of  Providence,  as  manifeftly  as  the  great 
bodies  of  the  world  depend  on  the  fame  care.  The 
motion  of  the  heart  in  a  man  no  more  depends  upon 
his  will,  or  upon  his  own  wifdom,  than  the  motion 
of  the  moon  does.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
animal  functions  which  depend  upon  involuntary 
motions,  not  under  the  influence  or  dire<5lion  of  the 
/will.  The  life  then  of  every  particular  man,  which 
depends  upon  thefe  animal  fundlions,  depends  upon 
the  prefervation  of  Providence.  And  thus  for  wt 
fee,  that  by  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  that  we  con* 
elude  God's  government  to  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  creation,  his  care  and  government  extends  to 
individual  men.  This  being  allowed ;  can  we  pof- 
^bly  fuppofe  that  Grod,  who  ihews  fo  much  care  for 
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men,  as  they  are  material  animal  beings^  fhould  en* 
tirely  negledl  them,  confidered  as  moral  agents? 
This  is  the  very  queftion  which  our  Saviour  aiks  in 
a  Hke  cafe.  Matt.  vi.  26.  Behold^  lays  he,  the  fowU 
of  the  air  \  for  they  fow  not^  neither  do  they  reap^  nor 
gather  into  bams :  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  not  ye  much  better  than  they  ?  In  like 
manner  we  lay.  Behold  yourfelves  as  ye  are  material 
beings;  do  not  all  the  motions  of  the  body,  on 
which  life  depends,^  difco^er  to  you  die  hand  of 
God  fupporting  and  maintaining  your  life  and  being 
here  ?  Coniider  once  more ;  Are  you  not,  as  rational 
beings,  and  moral  agents,  much  more  worthy  of  his 
care  ?  And  can  he,  whofe  care  defcends  to  you  as 
animals,  be  fuppofed  to  negledt  you  as  moral 
agents  ? 

But  as  ftrong  as  this  proof  is,  by  way  of  inference 
and  concluiion,  we  do  not  want  more  diredb  proofs 
of  God's  care  for  men,  as  moral  agents.  Of  this 
fort  are  all  the  impreffions  and  intimations  which  wc 
receive  from  nature,  that  is,  from  the  hand  of  our 
Creator,  for  our  government  and  direction  as  moral 
agents :  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  good 
and  evil,  the  power  of  confcience,  the  palHons  of 
hope  and  fear,  the  fenfe  of  honour  and  of  fhame, 
which  are  natural  to  all  men,  and  may  be  faid  to  be 
born  with  them,  are  fo  many  proofs  of  the  care  of 
Grod  for  us,  confidered  as  moral  agents  :  and  they 
are  not  the  lefs  fo,  for  being  common  to  all  men ; 
though  poffibly  they  have,  for  that  reafon,  been 
lefs  confidered  in  this  light. 

Was  God  to  fpeak  direftly  to  every  man,  and 
teach  him  his  duty,  was  he  vifibly  to  rebuke  every 
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finncr>  you  would  not  doubt  of  his  care  for  particu- 
lar moral  ^ents;  but  you  might  doubt^  perhaps 
with  good  reafon^  how  confiftent  fuch  methods 
would  be  with  the  freedom  which  is  neceilary  to 
the  morality  of  human  adiions.  But  now^  the  hme 
care  is  taken,  the  fame  inftrudions,  the  fame  admo- 
nitions given ;  with  this  only  difierence,  that  they 
are  conveyed  in  a  manner^  and  a  method,  which  do 
not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  moral  agents. 
Confider  a  little :  When  you  find  that  you  have  a 
natural  notion  of  the  difference  of  good  and  evil, 
and  confequently  of  the  great  duties  of  morality, 
who  then  is  your  teacher  and  inftruAor  ?  What  yoa 
have  from  nature,  you  have  from  the  Author  of 
nature;  and  if  your  fenfe  of  moral  good  and 
evil  be  indeed  natural,  you  learnt  it  from  Grod, 
and  from  him  only.  If  the  power  of  confcience  be 
^  natiuul  to  a  rational  mind,  who  is  it  that  admoniihes 
you  when  confcience  flies  in  your  &ce  ?  Muft  it  not 
be  he,  who  placed  the  power  of  confcience  in  every 
rational  mind,  to  ad  there  as  his  deputy,  in  re- 
ftraining,  rebuking,  and  correAing  every  iniquity  ? 
When  you  are  moved  by  a  fenfe  of  honour  to  do 
things  that  are  virtuous  and  praifeworthy,  and  en- 
couraged and  fupported  by  hope  of  reward ;  when 
you  are  reftrained  from  evil  by  the  fenfe  of  ihame, 
or  deterred  by  the  fear  of  punifhment;  whence 
have  you  thefe  great  afliftances  and  encouragements 
to  virtue,  thefe  guards  and  defences  againft  vice  ?  If 
thefe  are  natural  paffions,  and  undoubtedly  they  are, 
it  is  God  who  calls  you  daily  by  thefe  his  meifen* 
gers  into  the  ways  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  warns 
you  to  flee  from  vice  and  iniquity. 
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-  TheCb  are  undeniable  proofr  c£  Gdd*8  care  fA 
moial  agents;  and  they  reach  to  every  particnlir 
inan*8  ca£e»  idio  has  not  ezdnguiihed  tho  powers  of 
conicienoe^  and  the  natuial  fenfe  of  honour  and 
ihame. 

.  That  the  proyidence  of  God  over  particular  men 
fztends  ftiU  fiurther,  9nd  often  interpofes  to'  blefi 
ttd  profper  the  righteous^  to  ppnifli  and  confound 
ihe  wicked^  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  geneialt 
.though  it  is  jdways  ^Ufficult,  and.  generally  prefnmp- 
.tuousy  to  pretend  to  judge  in  particular  inftances: 
£mc  the  appearances  of  things  will  not  anfwer  to  the 
^bfcrvation;  die  wicked  being  ibn^mes  iiiffered 
io  triumph  in  this  worlds  and  virtue  left  to  firu^^ 
Hfith  many  hardihips  and  difirefles :  which  is  the 
cafe  of  the  P£dmift  in  the  text^  ccnui^aining  thit 
God  had  forgotten  tobegramus ;  and  has  been,  and, 
in  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  muft  be  the  cafe  of  many 
righteous  men  in  every  age. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty  in  the  cafe :  for 
when  the  wicked  fufFer  here  as  they  deferve,  and  the 
righteous  profper  in  their  undertakings;  yet  the 
bleiiings  on  one  lide,  and  the  puniihments  on  the 
other,  feem  to  be  conveyed  by  fuch  natural  means, 
and  fo  much  to  be  expedted  from  the  common 
courfe  of  things,  that  men  feldom  think  of  an  im- 
mediate interpolition  of  Providence,  and  there  are 
hardly  grounds  upon  which  to  prove  it.  But,  to 
balance  this  difficulty,  let  it  be  conlidered, 

Firft,  That  an  immediate  and  vilible  interpoiition 
of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  righteous,  and  for  the  * 
puniihment  of  the  wicked,  would  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  moral  agents,  and  not  leave  room  fc^ 
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their  trial ;   and  this  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  not 
uiing  this  method. 

Secondly,  That  this  reafon  excludes  only  fuch 
methods  of  rewarding  virtue  and  puniihing  vice 
here^  as  are  inconMent  with  freedom  of  adtions; 
but  does  by  no  means  exclude  any  methods  not 
liable  to  thb  objedlion. 

Thirdly,  That  the  natural  courfe  of  things  being 
under  the  diredtion  of  God,  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe  that  they  are  oftentimes  difpofed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  righteous,  and  for  the  punifhment  of 
the  wicked ;  though  fuch  difpolition  of  things  can- 
not fall  under  our  obfervation,  every  thing  appear- 
ing to  happen  according  to  a  natural  and  ordinary 
courfe. 

The  firft  propofition  ha&  been  already  confidered; 
and  the  fecond  is  but  the  immediate  confequence  of 
it :  of  the  third  there  can  remain  no  doubt  with  any 
man,  who  believes  that  the  providence  of  Grod  has 
any  concern  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.    That 
whole  nations  may  fufier  by  unfeafonable  weather, 
by  ftorms  and  tempefts,  by  lightning  or  by  earth- 
quakes, is  manifefi:  in  experience:   that  all  thefe 
things,  whenever  they  happen,  are  looked  upon  as 
natural  events,  is  allowed:    admitting  then,  that 
thefe  things  are  under  the  government  of  Grod,  and 
happen  as  he  thinks  fit  to  direft,  the  confequence  is 
manifeft,  that  God  can,  whenever  he  pleafes,  punilh 
.  wicked  nations,  or  reward  good  ones,  by  a  fecret 
4ifpofition  of  the  courfe  of  nature,  without  any 
fuch  interpofition  as  is  inconfiflent  with  the  me-^ 
thod  of  his  government  over  rational  and  moral 
i)cings. 
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And  if  this  can  be  done^  it  is  h^hly  reafonable  to 
think  it  is  done  ;  it  being  in  all  its  views  agreeable 
to  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  God^  and  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  government  of  moral  agents.  Tht 
truth  of  this  obfervation  is  not  confined  to  the  cafe 
of  nations  only ;  it  is  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  par- 
ticular perfons :  there  are  a  thoufand  accidents  in 
life  (fo  we  call  them)  upon  which  the  fortunes  of 
men  depend :  as  thefe  things  happen  one  way  or 
other^  a  man  is  made  or  undone ;  and  how  eafy  muft 
it  be  for  the  power  that  prefides  over  all  thefe  acci- 
dents, to  determine  the  fate  of  men,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  efcape  their  obfervation  !  Though  it  be  un- 
reafonable,  becaufe  inconiiftent  with  the  methods  of 
the  divine  government  over  men,  to  expeA  firom 
God,  that  he  fhould  openly  appear  in  the  fupport  of 
good  men;  yet  it  is  rational  to  expeA,  from  his 
providence,  thaf  all  things  JhaU  work  together  (which 
is  the  language  of  Scripture)  for  the  good  of  thofc 
who  love  him. 

And  this  leads  to  another,  and  indeed  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  cafe,  which  relates  to  the  fufferings 
of  good  men,  and  the  fufpicion  they  are  apt  to  en- 
tertain of  God's  kindnefs  towards  them,  whilft  they 
fufFer  under  the  weight  of  his  afflifting  hand. 

The  complaints  of  this  fort  to  be  met  with  in 
Scripture  are  of  two  forts :  one  regards  the  national 
calamities  of  the  Jews ;  the  other,  the  fufferings  of 
particular  men. 

The  firfl  made  the  fubjetfl  of  the  Pfalmifl's  com- 
plaint in  the  text;  as  is  probable  from  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  Pfalm,  in  which  he  reckons  up  the 
great  things  formerly  done  by  God  for  the  deliver- 
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ance  of  his  people ;  and  concludes  with  one  of  the 
greateft.  Thou  leddeft  thy  people  like  a  flock  hj  th€ 
hand  of  Mofes  and  Aaron.  His  feeking  comfor^ 
from  a  remembrance  of  God*s  great  kindnefles  to 
iJGrael,  intimates,  that  his  forrow  was  on  account  of 
their  fufFerings. 

But  however  the  Pialmift  might  be  afFedled  by 
the  calamities  of  the  people^  to  whom  he  was  fo 
nearly  related ;  yet  whoever  reads  the  hiftory  of  this 
people  in  their  own  books,  will  hardly  think  their 
fufFerings,  as  a  nation,  fbmd  as  an  objeAion  to  Pro- 
vidence :  they  were  under  the  highefl  obligations  to. 
obedience,  and  the  moft  forward  to  difobey  of  any 
other :  and  it  appears,  that  as  often  as  they  repented 
of  their  iniquity,  they  were  faved  from  fuch  deftruc* 
tions  as  feemed  to  leave  no  hope  for  their  reftoration. 
But  the  cafe  of  fufFering  nations  in  general,  without 
conlidering  the  merit  of  aiiy  particular  nation,  is  fo 
intricated  by  a  great  variety  of  circumftances,  that 
it  is  hard  to  form  a  diftin A  judgment.  The  iniquity 
of  a  nation  is  made  up  of  the  iniquities  of  many; 
and,  it  may  be  prefumed,  no  nation  was  ever  fo  bad, 
but  that  there  were  fome  good  people  in  it :  thefe^ 
be  they  many  or  few,  are  involved  in  the  general 
ruin^  and  their  cafe  makes  a  diftind  difficulty. 
Now,  though  it  be  fcarce  poilible  for  us,  who  caa 
with  no  certainty  judge  of  each  other,  to  eftimate 
the  virtue  and  vice  of  nations,  fo  as  to  fay  when 
they  are  ripe  for  defkrudlion,  yet  there  are  fome  ge- 
neral obfervations,  which  lie  within  our  reach,  that 
will  help  to  juftify  the  providence  of  God  in  this 
part  of  divine  government,  and  filence  complaints 
on  this  head. 
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Firft,  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  vice  and  im« 
morality  to  weaken  and  deftroy  nations  and  go- 
vernments ;  and,  that  it  ihould  be  fo,  is  agreeable, 
in  general,  to  the  notion  we  have  of  God*s  jufiicc 
and  goodnefs. 

Secondly,  It  is  alfo  agreeable  to  our  fenfe  of  yd- 
tice  and  goodnels,  that  nations,  quite  degenerate 
and  corrupted,  fhould  not  be  fufiered  to  continue 
and  profper,  and  to  ipread  their  vice  and  iniquity 
by  means  of  their  power  and  authority. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  principles  allowed,    the  whole 
difficulty  hes  in  the  application  of  them  to  paid- 
cular  cafes;  which  apphcation  to  particular  cafes 
depending  upon  circumffcances  which  we  cannot 
poffibly  know,  the  objedbion  arifes,  not  from  the 
reafon  of  the  cafe,  but  merely  from  our  ignonuice 
of  it :  and  where  is  the  wonder,  that  there  ihoold 
be  many  things  in  the  adminiftration  of  divine  go- 
vernment, the  reafons  of  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend ?  The  general  method  of  Providence,  in  cx- 
altmg  virtuous  and  fober  nations,  in  humbling  the 
proud  and  profligate,  is  confeflTedly  agreeable  to 
jultice  ;  and  no  man  can  complain  of  it.     There  is 
no  room  therefore  for  any  complaint  at  all,  but 
when  thefe  rules  of  juftice  are  mifapplied ;  and  it  is 
not  only  weaknefs,  but  great  prefumption,  to  &y 
thefe  rules  are  in  any  cafe  tranfgrefled,  becaufe  it  is 
a   point   in   which   human    reafon    cannot   judge« 
Whoever    therefore    enters    into    this    complaint, 
may  certainly  fay  with  the  Pfalmilt,  //  is  my  infir- 

The  miferies  of  which  good  men  have  a  fhare 
in  all  public  caloir/ines  will  fall  under  the  ntst 
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Kead^  which  relates  to  the  private  and  particular 
fufferings  of  good  men. 

Thcfe  complaints  muft  be  conlidered  as  made  by 
others,  in  behalf  of  thofe  who  fufifer ;  or,  as  made 
by  the  fufierers  themfelves.  When  others  make 
this  complaint  in  behalf  of  the  fufFerers,  they  evi« 
dently  afiume  a  faA  for  which  they  can  have  no 
proof,  that  the  fufierers  are  innocent  righteous  per- 
fons :  and,  therefore,  it  is  great  weaknefs  and  infir- 
mity in  them  to  complain  againft  Providence,  upon 
fuppo^tion  of  a  fadt,  of  which  they  cannot  poflibly 
judge. 

The  chara<S):ers  of  men,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
depend  upon  their  outward  behaviour ;  and  when 
men  behave  fo  as  to  deferve  a  good  character,  it  is 
great  want  of  candour  and  charity  to  fufpeA  them 
of  evil :  to  treat  them  as  deferving  ill,  would  be  a 
dire  A  violation  of  common  juilice :  for  lince  we 
have  no  way  of  judging  men  but  by  their  outward 
condudl,  to  treat  thofe  ill  who  appear  to  us  to  de- 
ferve well,  is  acting  againft  the  only  rule  we  have 
to  dire(5l  us  in  the  adminiilration  of  juftice.  But 
when  we  judge  of  God^s  dealing  with  men,  and  call 
him  to  account  for  his  juflice,  this  rule,  by  which 
we  are- bound  to  judge  and  dircdl  ourfelvcs,  is  a 
very  unfafe  one  to  follow,  and  may  eafily  mifguidc 
us :  the  reafon  is,  becaufe,  though  we  muft  take 
men*s  charadlers  from  the  only  rule  we  have  to  go 
by,  their  external  behaviour,  yet  their  true  and  real 
charadler,  as  to  virtue  and  vice,  is  determinable 
only  by  their  inward  principles  and  fentiments, 
which  are  known  to  God  alone,  who  Jearcheih  the 
heart  and  rem.     To  judge  men  to  be  wicked,  be* 
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caufe  wc  fee  they  arc  miferable,  would  be  afting 
without  charity  towards  men :  to  judge  them  to  be 
innocent,  and  therefore  unjuftly  treated  when  they 
fuflfer,  would  be  adding  with  great  prefumption  to- 
wards God.  From  which  two  coniiderations,  the 
rule  of  our  duty  in  thefe  cafes  muil  appear  to  be 
this,  to  treat  men  as  they  appear  to  us  to  deferve, 
whether  they  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  the 
world ;  and  forbear  all  cenfures  upon  divine  Provi- 
dence, which  adVs  by  rules  of  the  higheft  juftice, 
though  undifcoverabk  by  us  in  particular  cafes. 

But  farther,  the  man  who  fufFers  may  be  what 
you  take  him  to  be,  a  very  good  man  ;  and  yet  his 
fufFerings  no  juft  occalion  for  any  complaint  on  his 
behalf.  One  good  man  faw  this,  and  confefled  it 
in  his  own  cafe,  //  is  good  for  me  that  Itvas  affliStd: 
before  I  was  in  trouble  I  ivent  ajlray.  Even  good 
men  in  this  life  want  fometimes  admonitions  to 
awaken  their  care,  fometimes  trials  to  perfe6l  their 
faith.  And  unlefs  you  can  judge  certainly  (which 
moft  certainly  you  cannot  do)  of  the  end  and  pur- 
pofcs  of  Providence  in  permitting  a  good  man  to 
fufter,  you  can  never,  with  any  pretence  of  reafon, 
pafs  judgment  upon  the  ways  of  God. 

As  this  is  true  with  refpeft  to  the  temporary 
fufFerings  of  the  righteous  ;  fo  is  it  likewife  true, 
even  when  the  righteous  are  given  up  to  deftnic- 
tion  in  this  world,  and  perifli,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  miferably.  Conlider  the  cafe  of  all  the 
martyrs  who  have  died  for  the  teftimony  of  God's 
truth  :  do  you  efteem  them  as  good  men  given  up 
by  God,  without  mercy,  to  fundry  kinds  of  cruel 
dcatli  ?  If  you  do  not,  it  is  evident,  that  good  men 
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may  fuffer,  even  to  deaths  without  any  juft  reflec- 
tion upon  the  gopdnefs  of  Gk)d. 

The  truth  of  the  cafe  is  this ;  fince  all  men  muft 
<Iie^  in  the  time  and  manner  of  death  the  difference 
cannot  be  great :  and  how  hard  foever  it  may  be  to 
reconcile  ourfelves  to  death^  to  unnatural  and  vio- 
lent death  efpecially ;  yet,  upon  the  ftri<5left  fcru- 
tiny  of  reafon^  it  can  be  no  lofs  to  a  good  man^  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  religion,  to  be  removed  at  any 
time  out  of  this  world  into  a  better.  And  this  will 
account  for  the  cafe  of  the  righteous,  fuppofed  to 
fufier  in  the  deftrudlion  of  a  wicked  nation :  they 
fall  indeed  like  other  men  ;  but  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God,  who  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  their 
cafe,  and  to  compenfate  all  their  miferies,  I  am 
not  recommending  thefe  kind  of  fufferings  to  your 
liking,  or  trying  to  reconcile  your  natural  fenti- 
ments  to  them  :  this  only  I  contend  for,  that,  upon 
principles  of  reafon  and  religion^  no  objedion  can 
lie  againil  divine  Providence  on  their  account. 
But  to  proceed  : 

When  the  fufFerer  complains  in  his  own  behalf, 
where  is  the  man  who  will  venture  to  put  his  com- 
plaint into  this  form,  that  a  righteous  man  is  fuf- 
fering  unjuftly  ?  We  pray  daily  to  God  not  to  enter 
into  judgment  with  us ;  and,  I  think,  no  man  will 
care  to  begin,  and  enter  into  judgment  with  God : 
before  he  does,  he  muft  fatisfy  himfelf  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars ;  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  offence  to 
deferve  the  punifhment  of  fufferings ;  that  he  is  fo 
perfeA,  as  not  to  want  the  admonition  of  them ; 
that  he  is  fo  approved,  as  to  want  no  trial. 

Whoever  can  come  to  think  of  himfelf  in  this 
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manner,  will  not  fay  of  his  own  complunt^  h  is  wf 
infirmity ;  but  if  the  reft  of  the  world  fay  no  worfc 
of  him,  they  will  deal  very  tenderly  by  him. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  general  cafes  which 
fall  under  my  fubje6t :  as  to  the  fufpicions  about 
Providence,  and  the  care  of  God  over  us,  which 
have  in  them  a  mixture  of  religious  melancholy, 
they  are  of  another  confideration.  They  are  indeed 
great  infirmities,  often  they  are  great  bodily  infir- 
mities, and  deferve  all  the  compaiCon  and  affiftance 
that  can  be  given.  But  thefd  diforders  do  not 
ufually  break  out  into  objeAions  againft  Providence, 
but  rather  turn  upon  the  fuflferers  thcmfelves,  who 
are  apter  to  judge  hardly  of  themfelves  than  of 
God ;  and  if  they  defpair  of  mercy,  it  is  becaufe 
they  think  themfelves  unworthy  of  it.  They  be- 
long not  therefore  to  the  prefent  fubjcdt. 

To  conclude:  You  fee  how  dangerous  it  is  to  lit 
in  judgment  upon  God,  and  to  cenfure  the  methods 
of  his  government :  in  every  government  panicular 
cafes  have  their  particular  reafons  :  thofe  who 
know  the  reafons  and  circumftances  of  each  cafe, 
may  know  whether  the  general  rules  of  juftice  and 
equity  are  properly  applied  in  the  judgment  and  de- 
termination of  the  cafe.  Others  cannot  poflibly 
judge,  thougli  perhaps  in  the  general  rules  of  juftice 
they  may  be  well  ikilled.  If  this  be  true  in  human 
government,  it  mull  needs  hold  more  ftrongly  in 
the  government  of  God.  One  man  may  fee  what 
another  man  can  fee,  and  therefore  may  be  capable 
of  judging  when  he  docs  right  or  wrong  :  but  no 
man  Can  fee  all  that  God  fees,  and  therefore  no 
man  is   qualified  to  pafs  judgment  on  particular 
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ails  of  Providence,  which  depend  on  circumftances 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  eyes.  The  great  works 
of  God  which  are  before  us,  if  duly  attended  to^ 
declare  his  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power  ;  and  the 
voice  of  nature,  in  all  her  works,  fpeaks  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  wife  king,  Trufi  m  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  hearty  and  lean  not  to  thine  own  under/landing. 
Happy  are  they  who  liftcn  to  this  ftill  voice  !  they 
will  aA  not  only  the  fafeft,  but  the  moft  rational 
part ;  whilft  others,  full  of  themfelves  and  their  own 
wifdom,  are  daily  condemning  what  they  do  not 
underftand :  and  if  ever  they  recover  their  right 
reafon,  the  firft  ftep  muft  be  to  fee  their  weaknefs, 
and  to  join  with  the  Pfalmift  in  his  humble  con- 
feiHon,  //  is  my  own  infirmity. 
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